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INT R;0 D U G T I O N^ 



IT is-^a froiUcfs enqtirry to ft arch* inta An ^ 
tiquity, to find out the periods wherein 
the muneimitf machines, uftd by the ancient 
warriors, were firft invented, !t being ^Imoft- 
sn knpoffible tMng to determine : but we may 
reafonably conclude, that the fword and bow 
may daim the precedence^ for we find in 
hift^ry,^bothfacred and pf ophane, that they 
were u fed in th« moft early ages of the world, 
and by the moft barbarous nations and remote 
{)eoplew Nay, indeed^ hiftory does not even 
acquaint us with the name of the firft inventor 
€>f fortificationr We may prefume that io tbe> 
firft ages of the worid prudence and necefiity 
induced men to the pra^ice of this art. .That 
at firft they defended thenfifelves and their 
flocks within inclofures made of the trunks 
and branches of trees mixed with earth. Then, 
when infolence and injuftice came to ibme 
height, the more peaceable aflbciated together, 
fdrfbok their habitations in the open fields, and 
built places of fafety called towns, which they 
lurroundcd with walls, to prevent furprife. 
And not only fo, but, to prevent hoftile at- 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 

tempts, they ere&ed little walls or parapets 
within the larger walls, behind which they 
defended themfclves with their arrows, at the 
fame time covering themfelves from thofe erf" 
the enemy) and oppoHng their approaches* 
After this, the better to facilitate the execu- 
tion with thtir arrows, they made ufe of port* 
holes at proper diftances in thefe parapets. 
The befiegcrs, to defend themfelves from 
thefe holes, were covered with (hields and 
bucklers, whereby they might approach in 
fafecy the foot or the walls, and then fcale 
them: and in order to dcftroy thefe walls, 
they invented battering rams, and wooden 
machines armed with iron -, which being fuf-. 
pended, and driven by the force of nien, beat 
down the walls, made a breach, and through 
this the affault was facilitated. To obviate 
the effed of thefe engines* the beGeged made 
the foot of their walls with a talus or dope i but 
as the befiegers might, for all this^ with pick-, 
axes, hammers, Sec, breakdown the wal^s, the 
belieged made their parapets jut out in a 
la I ant angle, under which they had a port-cul- 
lis, to throw flones and fire upon the head of 
the btfiegers, that prevented a fap or breach 
in the walls. '1 he befiegers, to favour their 
approaches and pod themfelves at the foot of 
the wall, invented, as a principal engine^ 
wooden galleries that were moveable upon 
wheels and covered at top, under, which they 
worked their battering-rams, or covered fuch 
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A were employed about the demolition of the 
wall. To obviate this, the befieged fuiroundcd 
the place with a ditch, the depth of which 
prevented the approaches of the enemy's engines. 
The befiegers endeavoured to fill up the ditch, 
nocwithftanding all oppofition from the holes 
and port-collis, for which purpofe they invented 
feveral machines to throw ftones into the de- 
fences of the place. As till then the walls and 
ramparts were furrounded with circular, ot 
rather feveral right lines^ that only formed 
iaiiant angles, ai^d were but a bad defence 
for the ditch : therefore they made thefe lines 
into faliant and returning angles quite round ; 
but dill there was a fpace at the foot of the 
returning angle, which the befieged could not 
defend on account of its height^ and, there- 
£)rer they invented towers at each faliant angle 
that defended the returning angle. But, as 
arrows are Ifaot off in a right line, and as the 
convexity of round towers could not be feen 
nor flanked lengthwile, they invented fquare 
towers that were only faliant angles, an arrows- 
(hot diftant from each other, and thefe they 
eredied quite round the place. Afterwards the 
foot of thefe towers was furrounded with a little 
foot-track covered with a wall, to hinder a 
defcent into the ditch, and this has (ince been 
called fauile braye. The befiegers, perceiving 
that thefe towers oppofed their approaches, 
likewife railed towers that were higher upon the 
outer edge of the ditch which they called 

a 4 counter- 
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eoumerfcarps. Ffom thefe pofts they difcover- 
td the beueged in their towers, and drove 
them from thence with (tones, arrows, javelins» 
and oth^inengines, ttU they fent a detachment 
to fcale the walk and make themfelves mafters 
of them. 

The old Greeks and Romans, who borrow- 
ed both their ofFeniive and defenfive arms from 
the people of the Eaft, fortified their cities al- 
mqft in the fame manner with fofles, curtins^ 
and towers. And we find that the beft towns 
of the ancients were fituated upon eminences. 
Ca^far, in book vii. of his v^r with the Gauls^ 
defcribes the walls of the city of Bourges or 
Bruges, from which we may form fbme idea of 
the ancient method of fortification. 

The above manner of attacking and defend* 
ipg places continued till about J 37 8, when 
Bertold Schwart, a Cordeli(?r friar, found out 
the ftcrct of gun-powder, thou^ fome are of 
opinion that the invention is owing to the 
Chinefe. Immediately men applied themfclvcs 
to difcover the different ufes in which powder 
might be employed. The muflcet was firft in- 
vented, and afterwards the cannon. Then 
the method of fortification was altered, but at 
firft giving the ramparts and towers more thick- 
ncfs and more ftrcngth. And the bcfieged, 
^obferving that round towers and even fquare 
' ones had always fome place ihat was not fcen 
from* the body of the fortrefs, and that the 
miners of the befiegers might carry on their 

works 


INTRODUCTION, ix 

works without any danger from th^ fire of the 
place, changed the form of their towers, by 
making them terminate in a point towards t)^ 
couiHxy^ which ezpc^ed the betiegcrs ; they al- 
io dimmifhed the height of thefe towers, in- 
creafed their foUdity, and left open the ground 
they furrounded. In this ftate they were 
called baftions, where they i^aiced part of the 
garriibfi as a guard, and planted their batteries. 

There can be no comparifon ftated between 
the ancient and modern method of fortification, 
becauie their maoiier of attacking and defend*- 
ing is entirely different. 

The moderns have retained all they could 
^fter t]^ ancients ; the fire-arois have obliged 
them to gfe other precautions ; but have in* 
vented nothing that would have been of ufe 
fo the ancientis. We have borrowed from them 
the breadth and depth of the ditches, the thick* 
liefs of the walls, the towers to flank the 
cur ti{is, the palifadbes, the intrenchments with* 
in the ramparts and towers, the advantage of 
many flanks, in multiplying of which only 
modern fortification condfts ; and this fire- 
arms make the i^ore eafy to execute. 

Fortification, according to the modern me-- 
ihods, is either regular or irregular. 

Regular fortification, is that built in a regular 
polygon ; th£f fides, and angles of which are all 
equal, being commonly about a mUfket (hoc 
from each other. 

Irregular fortification, on the cpntrary^ is 
t;b»t.where the fides and angles are not uniform, 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

cquidid&nf, or equal; which is owing Co the 
irregularity of the ground^ vallies, rivers, hills'^ 
and the like. 

The principal maxims of fortification are 
theft: I. That every part of the works be 
feen and defended by other parts, fo that the 
enemy can lodge no where without being tx-^ 
pofed to the .fire of the place. 2. /V fortrefs 
fbould command all places round it; and 
therefore all the out-worka ought to be lower 
than the body of the place. 3. The works 
fartheft from the centre ought always to be 
open to thofe more near. 4. No line of de* 
fence ihould exceed a point*blank mu(ket-(hot, 
which is about an hundred and twenty^ or an 
hundred and twenty«five fathoms. 5. The 
more acute the angle at the center is, the 
ftronger will be the place. 6. In great places^ 
dry trenches are preferable to thole filled with 
water, becaufe failles, retreats^ and fuccours^ 
lire frequently neceflary; but in fmall for-^ 
trefles., water-trenches, that cannot be drained 
are bed, as Handing in need of no Tallies, &c« 

The neceffity of building fortrelfes, and the 
manner ofchufingthe moil proper fituations 
for fuch works in all ftates whatever, appears 
from the innate principle fclf-prefervation •, for 
a powerful nation has always powerful ene- 
mies ; fo that, by the lofs t>f a battle, the 
whole country is in danger, if the remainder 
of the routed army has no place of fafety to 
i^tifc .tOi wh^rc they may rally and receive 
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INTRODUCTION, xi 

iuccours, either from their allies, or new railed 
troops from that part of the country, which 
the enemy is not yet mafter of. 

It has often happened, that, after an army 
has been defeated, it has received fuch fup- 
plies in a place of fafety, as not only to be 
enabled to fecure their country, but to drive 
the vidtorious army out of the field with con- 
liderable lofs ; of which there are many in- 
ftances in both ancient and modern hiilory. 
Whereas, if an army is once become vidtorious 
in a country deftitute of fortrefles, it foon 
is enabled to mafter the whole. 

An inftance of this kind happened here in 
England; /for, had there been fome good 
fortified places, when William the Conqueror 
entered thiscountry, it would not have been lofl: 
by the gaining one battle ; and had the city of 
Genoa been fortified, the Auftrians could not 
have taken it at once, and been mafters of the 
whole ftate, as they did in 1746; in Ihort, 
were it not for the many fortified places in 
Flanders, the Auftrian dominions in that 
country would have been loft long ago. 

In fmall ftates and republics, they are no leis 
neceflfary, than in great kingdoms, in order to 
refift: a powerful enemy,, till their allies can 
come to their afljft^nce. To this it may be 
objeded, that fortified places in a free ftate, 
may be the means of enflaving it by fome am- 
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bitious and powerful man, aflifted by a neigh** 
bouring prince i but, as no inftance of thh 
kind is recorded in hiftorjr^ and the contrary is 
evident from the ftatqs of Holland, who have 
many fortified places, though they have pre- 
fcrved their liberty, ever fince their firft repa- 
ration from the Spaniards, it is evident, that 
this obje£iion has no foundation. 

Marit4me powers, as England, Sardinijit 
Sicily, &c. no lefs require fortified places % for 
an enemy may, by furprize, invade them^ 
notwithftanding the mflitia of the country « or 
a fuperiority of naval force^ and lay wafte a- 
great track of land. 

With regard to the (ituatton of a fortrefs, if 
muft depend chiefly on the realbns for which it 
is built ; if thev are intended to promote or 
protect trade, tney muft be erected near the 
&a, lakes, navigable rivers or channels } if 
they are defigned to guard a pafs or inlet into 
a country, they fhould be placed on hills or 
high grounds, that from thence they may fe<» 
6ure and defend that pafs, and not be com* 
manded by any other adjacent hill. If they 
are intended to fecure a country from an inva-' 
fion, they ihuft be fituated in fuch a manner^ 
that the enemy muft attack them, before he^ 
can advance any furthet \ and, in cafe he 
ihould pafs by, they may cut off his commu- 
nication with hi;, own country, whereby his 
convoys may become ^precarious and difficult, 
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INTRODUCTION, xiit 

and therefore oiuft either befiege thenii or noC 
advance any further. 

..|o iQands, the bed fituations are on the 
coafts> and in fuch plapes where an enemy 'ma/ 
cafily land, and where the garrlfon has a fafe 
coaiEnunication with fome inland town, to re^ 
ceivc fubfiftance and fuccours in cafe of an at- . 
lack I or if there are any large rivers that emp- 
ty themfelves kito the fea, or harbours deep e<- 
qeugh for l^rge (hips to enter, there (hould al- 
ways be one or more fortrefles built near them» 
ip(uch places 4is to prevent (hips from entering^ 
without fufiering greatly from cheir cannon. 

In an ifland of no great extent, whofe coaft 
il^of aneafy accefs in moft parts, and where it 
it. 19 impoifibie to fortify every one, the bed ii« 
tuation for 4 fortrefs is near the middle of the 
iHand, on a riGng ground 1 becaufe troops may 
be fent from thence to any part, to oppofe the 
lauding of an enemy ; but this forcrels (hould 
be pretty large, that, in time of need, the in*-. 
habitants of the illand may retire into it, with 
tbcir cattle and moft valuable e(Feds, and a(Il(t 
in defendipg the place, until the enemy is 
obliged cp.retire, either for want of provifion^ 
or having no hopes of making him(e]f maftec 
of the place* 

But, if the idand be confiderable, it is not 
fufficient to build fortrefles, near the moH con- 
yenient landing places, but there (hould alfo be 
fome built in the jpailes, to prevent an enemy^ 
from penetrating farther into the country, in 
'^ I ^ ^ cafe 
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cafe he fliould find an opportunity to land, not^-^ 
withftanding the forts on the coaft, or, at leaft^ 
to flop his progrefs long enough for the coun« 
try to rife and pppofe him. 

In fmall ftates that lie in an open country, 
which cannot afford the expences of building 
many fortrcfTes, and are not able to provide 
them, when built, with able garrifons, military 
ftores, and provifions ; the befl way is to for- 
tify their capital, which being made fpacious, 
may ferve as a retreat to the inhabitants in time 
of danger with their wealth and cattle, until 
the fuccours of their allies arrive. 

If a fortrefs be built near a river, lake, or 
the fea, it mufl be confidered whether it Ihould 
ftand quite clofc to the water's fide, or at fome 
diftance, fo as the works may not be battered 
byfhips; whether an enemy may eafily land 
thereabouts, and attack it by land ; whether it 
is poffible for fhips to come clofe or not. If 
there be depth of water fufficient for fhips ta 
Come clofe to the walls, the parapets mufl be 
made high, and.thofe that can be feen from the 
main top, covered above with canvafs, planks, 
or any thing elfe in time of a fiege, to conceal 
the troops behind them. 

When, a fort flands fo near the w-ater, that it> 
may be battered from the fhips, it is in danger 
of being foon deflroyed by the fuperiority of 
their fire. On the contrary, when the water is 
fo fliallow, that the fhips cannot come near 
enough to batter in breach, care muft be taken 

to 
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to prevent the enemy's landing in boats, and 
ftornntng of it by land j in order to this, re- 
doubts and batteries muft be fortified all round 
with a good wall and ditch, that they may not 
be furprifcd in the rear. 

In a place where there is an harbour, ibme 
parts or other of the fortrefs (hould command 
it, if poflible *, for, though redoubts and bat- 
teries may beerefted todetcnd its entrance, yetif 
the enemy can dcftrOy fome, and pafs by others, 
ihips may eafily enter : and as thefe defences are 
at lome diftance from the fortrefs, they are ge- 
nerally taken either by (Iratagetp or'ftorm, as 
being feparated from the garrifon, and not eaQ- 
ly relieved. But, if part of the fortrefs com- 
mands the harbour, the (hips can never ride 
fccure in it, until the plac^ is taken> whrch is 
all that can be expefted. 

The entrance (hould not, however, by any 
means, be negledted ; but wherever there is a 
point c^ land that commands the approach of an 
enemy, it fhould be carefully fecured by fome 
work or other; and as it often happens that fmall 
rocky iQands lie in the entrance, which,, when 
properly fortified, are very advantageous in thi 
defence of it, they (hould not on any confidera* 
tion be negleded. For nothing conduces fo 
much to the fafety of a place, fituated near the 
fea, or a navigable river, as thofe works, 
which keep the enemy's fleet at a diftance, fince 
by thijt means their chief ftrcngth is of no fer- 

vicc 
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vice to them ; snd, though they (hquld m^e 
a defcent in fome part or, other, ^ith a few fnaall 
pieces of artillery, they may be eafily repulfed 
by the garrifon. VVs thefe k}nd« of fituatibfts 
are the mod ufeful to a trading nation, I have 
dwelt the longer oiv the bed manner of feeuring 
them. 

When an old fortrefs is tQ be rebuilt, the en^ 
^ineerought not to rely too muck on the capa^ 
city of him who firft eredted it v he ikould wcU 
(confider whether there is not any other fituation 
thereabouts, that might be better 'than the 
former ; whether the old works are properly 
iulapted to the nature of the ground; how 
much expence will be faved by building upon 
thffold foundations ; whether it is too big or 
too little ; whether following partly the old 
plan, and building the reft in a diHercnc man-^- 
ner, would not be better than to follow it in 
all its parts^ In (hort, he (bould coofider at- 
tentively every minute circumilance, in order 
to form a true idea of the fituation, the 6gure 
JDf the works, and the confequences rcfulring 
therefrom, before he comes to an ultimate de* 
^rmination. 

As the variety (^f nature is infinite, fo it is im'> 
pofiible to deTcribe all the diffecent (ituatk>nf 
where the forxrefles may be buBt: it requires 
the greateft (kill and knowledge to fix upon 
fuch as may beft anfwer all the difierent expec- 
tations, and, a^ the building and maintaining 
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them* is attended with Irery gMtt expeocfs^. 
they become heavy biifthefis to A nation, whea 
they donotanlwer the incentiionfor wluch tbey 
were built. 

Fortification is better taught by reprefenta- 
ttoH than by difcourfe, and therefore we have 
laid- down all th6 parts of. It in the two cuts 
hereto annexed ; in the firft upon a plane, an^ 
in the fecond, by an orthographical iedion, br 
profile, which are explained according to the 
rderences, and more fully under the refpe&iva^ 
articles in the fubfequent Diftionary. 
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j^XPLANATiON iff tU Refcrefices in the PIate» 
^FoRTiFiQATiONS and Attacks, and Mr-. 
tiTAR-v Utensils. 

Plate I. 

A. crtiE TtnvHy an Irregular Fortification^ 
B. UheCitadet^ a Regular Pentagonw^ 

C. A Horn Work. 

D. A Crown fTork. 

E. A Single Tenaille* 

F. A Double S'pnaille. 

G. A Priefi^s Bonnet. 
H, A Swallow^s Tail. 
)• A Counter Guard. 
K. ARaveline. 

L. AHalfMoon^ 

M. Two Lunettes. 

N. N. Tenailles in tbi fio/u 

O. AHorfiSboe. 

P. A Bonnet. 

Q^ A Regular BaJHein. 

R. An Irregular Bafiioni^ 

S. A Deformed Baftion. 

T. AFktBaftion. 

U. A Demi Bajlion. 

W, A Retrenchment .^ 

X. A Retirade. 

Ym Redans^ or Indented Warh. 

Z. /;» Envelope^ or Sillon. 

a. b. The Interior Poligon. 

c. d. The Exterior Poltgon. 

C. f. A Cur tin. 

I e.g. 
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XPLANATION of the PLATES, i&x 

j^ Flank. 
J Faciy 
1 he Gorge. 

^ g- ^^g^^ of ^be Curiin. 

C g. c. Angle of the Shoulder. 

S*c. i. 1 be Flanked Angle. 

* b. k. Angle of the Poligon. 

Im. d. Angle of^ the Tenaille. 

C z. Line of Defence Razant. 

c fs. Line of Defence Ftcbant. 

fi. z. The Second Flank. 

r. c. The Capital. 

p. Cazemates. 

% Orillons. 

n. A Shoulder. 

r. A Cavalier. 

0, A Platform^ 

L ACoffre. 

ii ACapom^i. 

u. ATraverfe^ 

▼. 916^ C&v^/ /l^tfy, ^/yi Counterfiarp* 

w. Places of Arms. 

X. The Glacis^ 

y. Ti^ Advance Fofsj Ditch or Moat. 

1 . Lwj ^ Circumvallation. 

2. Lines of Contravallation. 

4. ?<iri </ Artillery. 

5. Titf /y^j^ garters. 

6. Rifing Grounds. 

7. Opening of the Trenches^ by the Advantage of 
the Rifing Grounds. 

I. Epaulement. 9- -^'^- 


^x EXE1.AN ATION, ^c 

9. Jitack on the Rights 

10. JUack en the Left. 

1,1 . Parallels J Lines of Conmumcatkffi or Boyau^J^^ 
M. Likewife Boyau^s*.- 
1 3 . PlOiCes of Arms^ 

r4» Batteries for difmotmting the. Enemy*s Gttns^ 
1 5. Breach Batteries. . 
J 6. Moriar Batteries* 
1 7 . CoehornMortar^^ 
i^.ASapp. 
19. ALodgment*. 
^o. Mines. 

• I . Traverfee to- pafs to fofs. 
22. Lodgments ok the fVorkk^, 
^3 . APowder Chamlen . 

94. ^ Bomh Cbamhefi . 

.1 
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ihPtATii;. 

^2 5 FafcineSf -or Faggot f 4 

26. £<ir/* Barrels filled^ 

27. AHerfe. 
zin AHerfiilon.. 

29. -^ ff'edge for pointing tbi Caawm. 

39. Pincersjforputtingred^botiallintotheCdmtofU 

3 1. A Hairy Drag. : 

^Z4.ALintJlQ(k^ tgjrc the Gmm^, 
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* 

3 ^, J Worm^ to draw the Shvt. : 

^^ A Gunner* s Hammer. . 

^^Ji Drag for cleaning the Cawnn. ' ' 

:3 ^i^ 5i&^ v^/ to ftir fbe Pimder wiA. ^ 

3/. L<tf ir^/i Cr^w. 

38, /f Cannon Rammer. 

SS'Tn^runfont to put m4it Powdery 


i^vfCbe'VatdeFi^ize mounted. 

i^A^Cheval filled wHbFirewi/tku 

3 . if Btf rr^/ «;///» Fireworh. 
* 4- Engine for lifting heavy. Baggage^ ^. 
. ^. Floating Bridge^ to cfofs a wot Mitch. 

6. Madrier for carrying on Jffrombis^ 

7. An Enginter^s Level. 
H. CrofS' Bar Bullet j^ 
9'Crvfs'BarffalfBal/st 
lo» Chained Balls. 

It. A Miner's injirumtnts to make ffo)cs ifi 
.Rockiy C5?i. 

J 2 . Gate zvithOrgues. 
1 3. Gate with a Herfi^ or Portcullis. 
H' A little Craky to raife Cannon^ c. 
IS* A CbicrettCy or Crah. 

16. Anoffoer Crak, tefix GamPfHn thtir Carriages; 
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jczu EXPLANATION, &c. 

\^n A Capftane^ er Crane. 
i%.A Scaling Ladder. 

19. Board for taking of Flats. 

20. A Gabion. 
^i.ADojffen 

22. A Bag of Ear A. 

23. Gallery wiib a Covering of' Gabions. 

2^. Clayes or Hurdles, - 

25. A Petard t with its Madrier. 

26. A Chandelier. 

2 7. Caltrops or Crows Feet. 
2S.A Cannon on its Stocks. 
2g.A Mortar on its Stocks^ 
30. Bombs. 
3uA Hollow Bullet. 

32. yf Croztm Firework J or Crown with a 
Firepot. , c 

33. An /lim Frontlets 
34* Grenades. 

35. Sacks of Earth for the Bejieged. 

36. yf Cannon on its Stock and Carriage. 

37. Cables toftop Fljing Bridges^ or Boats ^ t?r. 

38. Heriffons. 

39. Piece tofhoot at Rejoicings. 

40. Carcaffes. 

41. jf Caijfonf with its Lid and Saucidge. 
' j^i.A Bridge of Boats. 

43 • Flying Bridge of Communication. 
44. Floating Bridge upon Cajks. 


An 


EXPLANATION, &c. nut 

'A» Orthographical Section af all tie com^ 
Mm Works, for tbt^beUer Underftandiog ef 
/*^ Works, 

in Plate IL 

ly le. Level tf the Plan. 
I » 2. Bafe of the Ramparti 

2, 5, ^he taujfe Br aye. 

2 J 4. Space of the Faujfe Br aye. 

4, 5. Bafe of the Parapet of the Fauffe Bray^, 

5, 6. ^he Berme or Foreland. 

6, 7. Breadth of the Ditch. 

7, 9. 7*/^^ Covert' fFay. 
29, J o. 7*/^^ Glacis. 

3, 4. Breadth of the Banquet of the Fauffe Brayei 

8, 9. Breadth of the Banquet of the Covert Way. 

I, 19, 2, 26. Height of the Rampart u 
19, 20. Inward Talus of the Rampart. 
i6, 30. Outward Talus of i he Rampart. 
22, 30, JS^ ^/ /i&^ Parapet. 

22, 23. ffar^i&/ ^ /i&^ Parapet. 

22, 25. G&rii ^//i&^ Parapet. 

22, o. Height of the Banquet. 

24, o. Height above the Banquet. 

4, 27. //f/;g^/&/ <?/ the Banquet of the Fauffe Braye. 

27, 28. Glacis of the Fauffe Braye, 

6. 1 1, 7, 16. Depth of the Ditch. 

II, 12, 15, 16. Talus of the Ditch. 

6. 12. The Efcarpe. 


xxli- E X P L A N A T i O N, &ei 

4g. CeriiiHv, or little Ba^ets, 
4,6. Fift-fioi full of fireworks. 
y, 1 s. ^'e Cetmftrftarp. 
J 3, 14. Breadth of the Cuvette, 
17, 18. Tjftw of tke Cuvette, 
f^, 29. D«^;i 0//6* Covert IV/Ff. 
fto,2J. Tifef 3Vrr# PAi/», or the Level of tN 
Hanipart, 
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MII-ITARY DICTIOKARY. 
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ACANZtU the name of the Tarkrfh ligliNhorfis 
^^^ that form the vtn-geard of the Grand Signior't 
army. 

ActiffihU* Something that xozy be come at, or ap- 
proached to; .thos we lay, facl: a place is aicceilibleon oite 
fide, &c. ^ 

JccUwty^ is afed to denote the afcent of a hill or rifiog 
grooody as declivity is thedefeent* It is Sometimes ufed for 
the talus of the rampart. See Talus. 

ufctwtreminti aaold ttrm> fignifying drefs, fiill afed fot 
the faroiture of a foMicr* 

Aaicn^ is an engagement between two armies, or differ- 
ent bodies of troops oelonging to ihem. Alfo implies fome 
memorable af^ done by an officer or commander of a bodjp 
of troops. 

A^iaani^ the fame as Aid Major* The former name is 
moft afed in England ^ the latter abroad. See Aid Major. 

Adimncid^ figniiiea fometfting ^fted or fittiated before 
another. ^ 

Advanced fojfi. A moat roand the Glacis, or efplanade 
of a place, to prevent a farprize. See Avant Foffe. 

Advanced Guards or Vanguwrd^ denotes the hrfl line or 
divifioa of an armjr, ranged or marching in order of battle, 
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«r1t is that part which is next the enemy, and marches firft 
towards them. See Guard, 

Agger, Iq the ancient militarjr art, it was the bank. or 
XSi^part* compdfed of various maierials, as earthy bongtis 
sof trees, &c, of the fame nature as that by moderns called 
Lines, It is alfo ufed in other fenfes, as for a wall, or bal-* 
wark; the middle p:)rt of a miiitary road; and fometknea 
for the heaps of earth raifedover graven, commonly called 
Tumuli, 

n Agiadtiy in the Tarkifb armies; are a kind of pioneera* 
^employed in fortifying camps, and the like offices. 

Aid de Camp, An officer alwayfi following one of the 
generals ; that is, the field marfhal, general in chief, liea* 
tenant general, or major general, to receive and carry their 
orders, as occafion requires. When the king is id the field, 
he appoints young gentlemen of note to carry his orders, and 
they are called the king's Aids de Camp. A lieutenant ge- 
neral has two Aids de Campy aad a major general one. They 
ought to be alert in comprehending, and punflual and dif- 
jlin6t in delivering all orders. 

. Asd M>pjoi\ or Adj.utant. An officer who eafes the major 
of pan ot the burthen of his duty, and performs it all in 
his ahfence. • He. receives the orders every night from the 
brigade major; which after carrying them to the colonel, he 
delivers them out to the ferjeantsin the ring. When detach- 
ments are to be made, he gives the number to be furniChed 
by each company^ and affigns the hour and place of rendez- / 
vous. He alfo places the guards, diilributes ammunition, 
13 c. Each troop of guards has but one major, who haa 
two Aids MaJLvs, Every fortified place has but one major, 
who has. more or fewer Aids Majors under him, according to 
iis bignefs. Every regiment ot foot has as many AidsMa^ 
y^r/ as it contains batralions. When a battalion is drawn 
iip/the Aid Major* s poll is on the leff, beyond all the cap- 
tains, and behiad the lieutenant colonel. Adjutant by the 
French is fometimes ufed for Aid de Camp. . 

Aim Frontlet. An engineer's machine, whereby he levels 
and dire£ls his cannon. 

Air Gun„ A machine for exploding balls by means. of 
ccjndehfei dir. 

Alarms 
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Aliifmt iotoedmeft faliely writ Ahrum^ 13 'a fuddetft ap« 
prehenfion opoia fome report, which makea men run to their 
«rins to (land upon their guards Falfe alarms are when they 
are taken apon falfe reports, occasioned by a fearfuJ or neg- 
Hgent cembel; or rbey are givoq by theeaemy^ only to 'keep 
their adverfaries from red, 6r otherwi^ to deceive them ; or, 
fomctioies by a vigilant oificer, %o Hy if 'the piquet guard 
are firidl of>OD. 4ii(y. ^ r. . ^ > 

Alt^rm Bell^ that rang upon any fodden emergency » as 
amotiny, &c- . 

Alarm Peft^ The ground appointed by the quarter mafler 
general for each regiment to march .to, in caTe of an alaroK 

Amhufca4if:^ Am^H/b^ . Ai)ody of meoHhat lie coFfCealed in 
a wdod^ or other convenient place, to furpri^e or enclofe an 
cnemy« Tt/aliiniD ananibuflH To4ifii^V^r Momhu/hi To 
dtffatam^ambi^; arepkraresUfed.onaoQouqfof thefe panies. 

'AmifiumiUih Itimplie 9all<fort€^f!war^ike.ilorea, bat more 
particularly powder and ball. .v. 

.AnmunitUti Brt'ai. jThe bread |i}tat:i3 provided for, and 
diiiribured tothefoldiera. The ufuai ^Uowanc^ 13 a loaf of 
fix pounds to every fbldier,^ o^ce in foyr days. Whoever 
}$ defifous c-f knowing th% quantityof amniunition neceiTary 
for the ^^g<i of a place may confulc the Che v. de St. Julie. I'a 
treatise. ^1? ia Fpf^e dt K^icain-^ and the quantity requ^fite for 
the defence. of a pbico^. may ionAi^ Suirey (k St. Kemy'a 

A^Jg. As^ii geometrical term jo general, iagnifics the 
meeting of two lines, and touching one another in the fanve, 
plai|i J yet Yjot lying in the 'fame ftr^it diteftion, but fo, 
that if proloBg'd,.t£ey. would cut one .another, and ioform 
another angle upon the back of the-firii. 

A Right Angle is fjrm*d by a line failing perpendicularly 
i^poii anii^hel', and ih^miafure. of tM? «^ngi&is. -always go 
degrees. ':..•.'>,.. ^ - . . 

An Acuu 4»^* ..T})at5vfei?h jb ihprp, and Icfs open thaa 
the right angle, in meafure under 90 degrees. 

ti^ Ohtt^t' AngU,' 1 hat w-hich i^s Jblunt, and more open 
than a right* angle; (he fame as AmbUgon^ ^yhich 15 more, 
than. 90 degrees. 

An AngU ReSiilinear is made by ftrart lines, to diftinguilh 
U-fftpthe rpherical, or curvilinear.' 
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Angle dtrhiC^NT. In fortjfioltfeft, ^U lluft whiciv H 
'fornKd In the midft of the polygon^ or'figUr«, bftwd H0^« 
^proceeding from (iie center, and teA&tMtfiij^ it file two 
iieareft sngfos of the/^^lr. 

Angle of the Curtini or Akgii 9f ihtPUmh That whieh 
is mtde bjr, and conciinM between the cbrtin and theffsnir. 

Angle tf the PoljgQH, Tliat which ii made by the meeting 
of the two fides of the polygon^ or figoft, in tht center of 
cdie.balHdft. 

Angle of the Triangle. Half the angle of th* polygon. 

Angle of the MafiioHi Of TUmk^d Angk. That whkh is 
«rad^ by tb^ two faces, being thfc atmott pat t of the baftidn, 
«nofte}r^ofed to the eii«n»es baturias, aAd called the pbint 
of thebaftion. 

Angle of the Eh*vati(tn* See Elevtalon. 

Angle dimtfttJJS^el. Orily afed by the Dufeh eiigineetf, atod 
tomp<yftd by the fke of the baaion, «fid the ettetit^r fide 

of the polygon, 

At^le of the ShouUeri 6x tpade. For«*d by Oiie tee and 
we flank 6f the baflioti. - 

Angle of the Flank. Vide Angle of the Curfin. 

Angle of the Tenaille, or outward mnkliig Angk, catted^fo 
Angle- wort t or DeaJ Angle, Angle Rentrane, or Angle Inwards. 
Made by two lit!es/^i'««/, that is, the faces of the two baf- 
tjoiis extended 'till they meet m an angle towards thecunin^ 
and Is that which always carries its point towardt the worlc. 

Angle forming the F^u\ is the inward angle, compoftd.of 

dne face. , ^ . , •. 

Angle forming the F/ank. Made by the flank, and tkat 
liart of the fide of the pofygon^ which runs from the faid iank 
to the angle of ^t polygon, and if protraded crofes the baf^ 

lion. * ^ . ' ■ t^ m^ 

Angleof the Moa^, U fbrtoed bef«rt the center of mt 

cortin, by the outward line of the moat or foffe. 

Flat k'd Angle, 6r point ikf the baftion. 5e«^^fi of the 

Jngie Saillant, Sortant, or Salting Angle. That which 
throfta out its point froaa the work towards the coanlry. 
Soch is the angle of the countcrfcarf before the poiat of » 
baftion. j£ u 
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Jtigle ^mrant; c^ Enuring Mglf* An 9i>^U pointiog 

inwards, as. the ^ff/7/^»/, does outwards. Sach i$ cheangld 

ef checouiiterfcdi^) before th«cqf(int 

Inward Fldnbng Angle, That which is made by the flank* 
ing line, and the c»r(u>. 

AngU of thi Cf^n^ter/c^rp, Ma(k by t;wD fid^s of the 
counc^rfcarp before the middle of the CArcin. 

Jngla of a Eatt4ilh», Made by the Itfil luen at th« ends 
«f the ranks aad files. 

Front Anglgi. The two la(! men of the front rank. 

R€4ir AngUs. Th^ two kft men ojF the rear rank. 

Angtm, A ki(id of javelii) ufed by the French, who caik 
dari ii a coitfiiderdble dfeftanee. The irpn b^ of it refcm- 
bies a fleiir-de-li$ ; 4n4 it is the opifiion ef.fome writers, 
that the arms of France are not Bears de-lis, but the iron 
point Af the angon or javetifi of the fUHii^t Freock* 

Afifpefadt, ^t^Lan/pefade, 

AiUeJiatwru A fmall intren&bment; haftily ifeade with 
paUifadoe9» gabions, oi bags of earth, wherewith men co- 
ver themfelves fuddenly^ to difpute the sell of the ground^ 
when the enemy has gained part** This ter;n is become ob*' 
fe!e^. Sqc' RnreMhrnn^t^ . — :^ 

Jntitnt. Is ufed fomecimes for the eni%'n, or colours. 

Appoint ie^ A foot'ibldier» who forj^s long fervice and 
rKlraordinary bravery^ receives pay ^bove the private cen* 
tiocls, and expe^ to be advanced* This ia io Fraate oniy, 
we having no fuch jn England. 

Apppcatbu, All the works that are carried on towards a 
place tbaris befieged ; as the troches, epaulments without 
trenches, redoubts^ plafces of arms, fappe^ galleries, and 
lodgments. $ef thtfi n*f^dp in their fe^v^ral places. . Ap- 
proaches alfifignify attacks. Tl^e. bedeged frequently make 
coQnter*approache;s. See Qunttr /fyprtaches. 

ApTM, The piece of lead which covers the touch-hole 
pf a cannon. 

Ar4igne, R^ne^iu^ Bmnch^ Rrturnt or Gal/try of a Mine. 
See Gallery. 

ArciiT. One whp fights witji a bow and arrow. The- 
Eoglith archets were formerly efteeined the befl io Earbpe, 
to whcfc fujpcEibf abilities were imputed their many vic^ 
lories« 
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ArchiuSlun Military. The fame as fortification. See 

Ti^rti fixation* 

yiiea» The fuperficial content of any rampart,, or other 
work. 

jitmiger^ An efqufre, or armour bearer. 

Armiftut. A temporary truce or ceflSiiion of arms, for a 
ftiort fpacc of trme. 

Armory. The flore hoofe Of repo^tory Or placf .wherriA 
the military habUiments are kepr^ to be ready for ufe, on the 
leai^ notice. 

Armour. Denotes all fach habiliments as ferve to defend 
the body from wounds, efpecially of darts, a fwerd, a lance^ 
tcQ, A complete fait of armour fcro^ly confifted of a hel- 
Biec, a fhieid, a c^i'raBe, a coat of miil, a gantlet, &c. til 
MOW laid ailde. 

Arta^Mrtr, A perfon wbo malees or deals in arms and ar^b 
xnour. 

Arms, . In general all kind's of weapons, whether ufed 
for defence or offence. Arms of O fence arc tb© fwor«l>. pif, 
to), mufqoet, bayonet, &c. See S^ord^ &c» Arms <tf De^ 
frnce arcQiields^ he]mei», &e. 

Army cfCtwiefy^ or Parade^ are lances not (Hod;' fwords 
withctti ed^eor point, &c^ .... 
. Arm, A large body of Ibkliers confitliag of liorfe and 
fooii completely armed and proved with artillery, ammuni- 
I'on, piovifioDiy'* &c^- under the command of one genenf*; 
liaviiig lieotenaat^gciierals, roajor-geDeiah, brigadieis, and 
other ofliccrs nader hin. An army is compol^ of fqaa- 
dioea and batlalioaf, and is afa'ally divided into throe corfi^ 
a»d (bnned into tiiree lines ; the firfl line is called the van- 
.guard,- the feoond the main body ^ and the 'third- the rear 
^nar-d, or body of refferre. The mkldle of each line is pof- 
ielTed by the foot, the cavalry form the right and left wing 
of each line; and fometimes they place fquadrons'of hofle 
in-the intervals between the battalioiiS. When thVarmy is 
drawn up in order of battle, the horfe are placed at five feet 
dillaoce from each other, and the foot at three. In each line 
the battalions are diflant from .each Other one hundred and 
eighty feer, which is nearly equal to the extent of ihcir 
front, and the fame holds of the fquadrOos,- which are 
^bout three hundred feet diftant^ the extent of their own 
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front. Tfaefe intervals are left for the fquadrons an J iiV- 
talions of the (econd line to range themielves againft the* 
intervals of the firft, that both may rooVe readily march' 
through thofe fpaces to the enemy: the fxril line is ufuaUy 
three hundred feet dillaKt from the fecond,' and the fecond' 
the fame diftance from the third, that there may be fuffici-' 
ent room to rally, when the f(|oadrons and battalions are 
broken, ^ 

Flying Army, OX Flying Camp, Set- Camp, 
Arms 9 place of See Place. 

. Arrays or Battle /irray. The order or difpofition of an' 
army, drawn up with a view to engage the enemy. 

Arro'vo. Amiffiv^e weapon, about thfee feet long, (harp- • 
pointed and barbed, defigned to be (hot or thrown out of 
a bow. 

A^fenai, or Magazine, A place appointed for making ^nd 
keeping of all kind of warlike Hores. 

Artillery. h\\ fortsof large fire army, with their ap pur tc- • 
njknces, as cannon, mofqaeis^ carabines, bombs, morure, 
petards, and the like. The train of artillery is a cerraia 
somber of pieces of ordnance, mounted on ca'-riager, with 
all their fisrnitere Jitfor ynarobtn^, as mortar* pic cis^ can*, 
notts, bombs, carcalTes, kc* Tbete aretraios of artilh rjr 
in moft of the king's magazines, as at the Tower« P^itf^ 
mooth, Plymouth^ Sec* .The writers upon artillery hte 
Cafimir, Semionowitz, BrechteliOf, Bttchnenss, Brauniui, 
Mietb, and S. Remy.— to hismemertrs d'Artill^rff, which 
contains an accurate defcription of all the machines and in- 
ftruments of war«— There is a comptroller, and very many 
other officers belonging to the artjllery ; biiides condudors, 
bombardiers, gunners, matroflVs, pioneeis, pontoon- men, 
carpenters, wheelwrights fmiths, coopers, tinmen, and 
collar- makers. See Cannon^ Mortar^ ^c. 
Artillery Park. See Park. 

AJfault^ or Stwm* The effort men make, and thfe fipjht 
they engage in, to become makers of a poft, and gain it by 
main .force, driving the defendants from it, and expbfing 
their i)odies, for this purpofe, to the fire of the befieged, 
withoat the defence of any works. ' An aiTauIt is generally, 
made by the regiments that guard the trenches, fuftained by 
detachments from the army. Whillt it lafls, and both par- 
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fieaara mixed,. there it no daqprpf die ctmioii oA either 
m^t becaufe both axe a£rai4 pt dfftrpjiing their own melt 
among tit enemies. The ^i^hi the ^oid ip ufed ih arc;; 
Toii'ue a^ AJftudt : Ta h$ fomm^dtd to tb^Affhuk: To ft and 
to im Jj/kuh : To ffcoud thi ^ntdt: To rtpulft am Affauk s 
To cmrry ly Afffiuk. 

Jo Jl/fault^ or Storm. Vide To l^fub* 

AJjfimbly. The fecond beat of drum before a march, sft 
which they flrike and roll Qp iheir tenti, and Hand ^> their 
armt. 

Aftrfl^\ A round mould ipg onfiompafiing a caaoan, 
about fix inches from its mouth'. 

4fy^fff9 or Azores, The naime of the aiudliaxy troops 
in a Turkifh army, whi^h are raii^d among the diaftianc 
under their dominion, and expofed to the firft Ihpck of tte 
eaemy. 

Attack. The general aiTauIt, or onfet, that is given tiK 
gaio a pofty or upon any body of trocps. See Affitulu 

Attack of a Stego, The wod«s thip befiegefs carry on,* 
either trenches, galleriea, fappen or breaches, to raduoe a* 
Jxlace, on any of its ^e«. V!oift oommonlytwoattaefos ar^^ 
carried on againft the f^v^Uooiili^ oc.frOnt^« placa/ti4tk 
lines of communication bet^veen the^i* Vide Treucba . 

Fal/e Attacks are not carried on with fuck rigour as tru<s 
not being intended to»do tbe &me effe^ but only to^ve a> 
djverfion to the befiegcd, divide the garrtfon, and favour ik%» 
real attack ; and yet fi^metim^s tht-ialie attack has pjpovedi 
Z^ favourable as the red* 

To- Attack in floftk^ is to attack both fidesr ol th» baftion«« 

Rtgulan or Droit Attacks. Thofe which are carried otf> 
in form, accordiog to rul^s of art, 

j^vant. A French iernx contreQed bj ns into V^n. 

A<vent Foffe, or ditfih oif the countericarp, next the cam^ 
paigD» at tlie foot of the Glacis* Engineete da not ap. 
prove of it, wbei^ there is a poflibitity oiF draining itv be- 
caufe then it is a trt nth readii made for the befiegeia, tm 
defend tbem(elvea agaiaft tke (allies^ of the befi^ged ; an<t 
^etides, it obftru^ the throwing of fuccoure into th# 
place. 

Atufnyt. An opemng oi inlet intoa fort or baAioto, &c«^ 
So%S^ftion* 
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n jfCULf' A kind of portCttUis or gftte made like .» 

^ iHtfall^ with a coanterfjcuTe before the advaoced guards,. 

near the. gate, whkh U fapported with fhkes. It h 

V^^ally made, before the corpa de goard^ooc far from the 

gate of a place. * ^ 

£^^^t impliei the clothes, tents,- atenfils of divers* 
ibrts, provifiona, and other, seoEiTaries belonging ^o an arroj- 

^^gg^^ ^4igg<iiu^ Thofe in which the officers and regi* 
meDta baggage is carried* Before a march thoy are ap- 
pointed a rendez voos» and are ijnariballM by the waggoe* 
mailer general, according to the rank the regiments have 
in an army. On a march they fome times follow their xt^^^^ 
pe^ve cdtunas^of the army, fometimca the artillery, anc^ 
^metimea make a column of themfelves. The geaeralV 
baggage is £#A. If the army march from the right, the 
bstggage of that wieg kaa the van ; if from the left, the 
bagffage of the left has the van,. Each waggon has a flag r 
19 &»« to what regiment it beloog;s«. 

B»gu Vide C4itima» Bagh ^ 

Bail. YUe Bu/kt znd Fin MalL 

Bamh A proclamatioi^ made at the bead of a bodv of 
lKK>ps, or in the feveral quartern of , the army, by ibond of 
&ampet, or beat of drum, either for obfefving of martial 
diicrpline, op for declaring, a new officer,, or puaiihing a 
ibldieV, or the like. 

BaaJeligrj* Little wooden cafes covered with leather, of 
which every moikcteer nfed to wear twelve hanging on a 
ftaalder belt,.or collar : each of them contained the charge* 
of pewder-4br a maiket^ But they are not ufed now, the^ 
£oQt foldiem wearing a leathern pouch to a broad belt*. 

Bandereii. A general or one of the commanders in chief 
•f the forces. This - appellation is giten to the principal. 
commanders of the troops o\ the canton of Bern» in Swit« 
zerlapd, where, there are four baoderets, who command all 
t^e forces of the canton. 

Btaid^lL A little flsg about a yard long and near as> 
broad, pendaat to trumpets, &c. 
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Sandsm Bodies of foot properly^ as the Fnncb formerly 

tcalled all thei- iafantry, Btmnis Tranq^ife. In England the 

word IS fiill ufedy the militia t>eing called the trained bands : 

95 alfo for the band of penfioners, a conpany of gentlemeii> 

attending the king's perfbn upon folexnn occafions* 

Banner denotes either a fquare flag, or the principal 

itandard belonging to a prince. We find a multiplicity of 

-^opinions concerning the 'etymology of the word Banner: 

fome deriving it from the Latin bofidum^ a barfd or flag ; 

' others from the ^ox^BannKo ftimmotis the vaflals^ro appear 

• in arms ; others again from the German ban^ a field or te« 

^nement* becaufe landed men albne were allowed |i banner; 

' and, finally, there are feme who think it is a corruption of 

pannlert^ from f annus doth, becaufe banners were origin all/ 

made of cloth. 

Banquette. Vide Footbank. 
•'_ Barrack. A hut, like a little cottage, for fold iers to lie 
in the catnp. Once only thofb of the horfc were called 
barracks, and thofe of the foot huts ; but now the name it 
indifi^ercntly given to both. Thefe are made either whea 
the foJdiers have hot tentsj or when an army lies long in a 
place in bad weather; becaufe they k^ep out€old» heat, or 
rain, better than tfnt8,,and areotherwife more commodious. 
They are generally made by fixing four forked pplcs in 
the ground, laying four others a-crofs them, and building 
the walls with wattles, fods, or fuch as the place affords. 
The top is either thatch*d, or cover'd with planks, or fome* 
trmes with turf. Dr. Prii>gle obferVes that damp barracks 
are highly injurk>us fo th- health of foldiers lodged in ihem> 
and therefore muft be avoided by fome means or other. 

Barbacan, or Barbican, An outer defence or fortifica- 
tion to a city or caftle, ufed cfpecially as a fence to a city 
•r walls; aKo an apeiture made in the walls of a forlrcft 
ib.firathro* upon the enemy. It is alfo ufed ibr a fort at 
the entrance of a bridge, or the outlet of a city, having a 
' double* wall with towers. 

Barbie To fire en Barbe, is to htp the cannon over the 
parapet, inftead, of putting it through /«r^^i«ttr«. Toflie 
thus, the parapet muft be but three foot and a half high. 
Burm, ox Bsrm. \ id^ fore/offd. 
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Barricade. A fence made of pallifadoes, empfy barrels* 
and fuch l^ke veiTels, bags of earth, (!one.% carts, trees cue 
dowoy againft an enemy's (hot or a/TauIt; but generally trees 
cut with fix faces, which are crofTed with battoons as long as 
a half pike> boand about with iron at the feet. 

Barrels^ filled with earth, ferve to make parapets to co- 
ver the men, like the gabions, and canvas bags. 

Thundering Barrels are filled with bombs, grenades, and 
other fire-works, to be rolled down a breach. 

Barrier, A kind of fence made at a poftage, retrench- 
inent, &c. to (lop up the entry thereof, and is compofed of 
great flakes, aboat four or five feet high, placed at the . 
diftance of about eight or ten feet from one another, with 
tranfoms, or pver-th wart rafters, to flop either horfe or 
foot, that would enter or ruih in wiih violence: in the mid- 
dle is a moveable bar of wood that opens and fhuis at 
pleafure. A barrier is commonly fet up in a void fpace, be* 
tween the citadel and the town, in half-moons, &c. 

Barrier ia alfo ufed to exprefs a martial exercife of armed 
men, fighting together with ihorc fword^, within rails or 
bar?, which mclofe them. 

Bafe^ or Bafis, The level line on which any work (lands,. 
tW is even with the ground, or other work on which it is 
ercftcd. Thus the bafe of a parapet is the rampart. 

A Bafe (ignifies alfo the fmalleft piece of cennon, whofe 
hore is one inch and quarter, weight two hundred pound, 
length four feet, load five pound, (hot one pound and half 
viC'ght, and diameter one one eighth irch. 

Baft ringoi a canno.i. The great ring next to and be- 
hind the touch- hole. 

Bofdijk, A large piece of ordnaace, being a forty-eight 
pounjer, weighing about feven thoufaod pounds. The 
bafiiifks of the French are but ten fctt long, ihofe of the 
Dutch arc fiffeen feet long. 

Bajkets, or Corheilles, are ufed to be filled with earth, and' 
placed one by another upon a parapet, to cover the men 
from the enemy's (hot. They are wider at the top than at 
the bottom, th?.t there may be fpace between the in beIo\/ 
f^rthemen to (tie thro' upon the encmj'. They a^e gene- 
raUy a foot and a half high, as much bread at tOj», and 
'cightor ten inches at bottom. 

B 6 Ba£e 
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Baji- Enctinfe, or Baji Emclqfiir^^ Tbe faQDe aft Tkuij^ 

Brayg* 

Ba^Un. A gitat work of earth, fom€(i4;D^s fac'd or tia'd 
with ftone, or brick, sod fometiines with io^^^ geMvaUyr 
advancing before an angle of the plygm towards. tfa!e cmb*: 
paign, or (binding out from a rampart, whei^of tt u the 
principat part, and is what, in the antient fortificaiiom waft 
called a balvfrark, propi^naculum^ The lines teimiiiating Ic 
are two faces, two flanks, and two demi-^orges. TheomdiD 
of the two faces makes the ootmoft angle^ called- /^tfajg/r 
cf the bafiiont or faUant angh. The anion of the two facet, 
to the two flanks, makes the fide aft^es^ called tkoifitml^ 
dtrs or Epaulet \ and the uxiioA of the two othtfr ends of rhsi 
^ank&.to the two cnrtins, forau tba angles of |he &uike. . 
Iq regard to the baftion, the great- role is, that every ^rt •# 
ic be feen, and defended from fome othci pavt : whence mete* 
angles are not fuificient, butflaaksand faces are neetflary* 
For the proportion of the £sce5, they arc not to be leCi than. 
forty. eight fathoms, nor more tbaAfixty. The flanks of 
the baftioD, in cafe they ftand at the fame angle under the? 
line of defence, are fo much the better the longer they ber- 
whence they mufl- fiand ai right angles to the line of de- 
fence ; and the difpoiitioa of the flaass makes the piiacipali 
part of forti^cacion, as it is that on which the djefence 
chiefly depends, and which hath introdoced the vafiooa Mina 
of fort|,fying. The angles of the baftion muft he giofo 
than iixty degrees, otherwife it will be too fmall to give 
room for guns, and will render the line of d^f^ace too long,, 
or the flanks too fhort, fo that it muft be either a right an- 
gle, or fome intermediate one between that and iixty de« 
greeas for it is dtfpated, whetiier or no it (hoold exceed a^ 
right angle. - . 

A Baftion Comfoi'df is when the two fides.of the interioi) 
polygon are very unequal, which makes the.^|^» alfo une* 
^oal. ' ^ f S . ^ 

A Baftion cut offiioith aTinaille, in FrnUMt Baftion conpi^ 
«r Baftion a tenaille^ is that whofe point is cii| biT, and makee 
an angle inwards, and two points outwards, that is a 7ir* 
naille. This is done when water,, or any other accident^ 
hiaders carrying on the baftion to its full extent. 
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A B^m defiriifd. THtft which waiit9 one of the demi' 
mges, becaufe one fide of. tha tncerior foljgon is ft verjf 

^D#Mr Ba/Hia^ hts bnt one face and flank, and h ufuzMy 
Hkt&m vhttttHWOfkyOr cyown-work. It is alfo called aa 

A Bkfihn ittath^it went off. That which is feparated 
frofii chfe body of the work. It differs from a half mooHi^ 
wlMsferttipart and {Utfapet are Hot fc^ high and thick as the 
bodf pf the phlce. 

^ Demhk B^hn, h rais'd on the j^lain of the great baf* 
ti«Sf asd hma another bafHon bmh higher, leaving twelve 
or cigbteeii feet between the parapet of the lower, and the* 
foot of the higher. It is ibxnetbnes in the nature of a ca-' 
walier. 

A HMnv, or Foided Jb/Zsif, in freficb, Saftion Vkider 
or QrMUKi Has ofity a rantpait and" parapet about its flanks and 
facesy iMviog an empty fpace to wards, the center^ and the 
eatth- lb law, riiat when an enemy is once lodg'^d on the 
raatpftft, there is no making a rt trenchmtnt towards the 
centre^ but w^at writ be under the fire of the befiegers. 

A Pht or Pktt Bafthn, If tl)e diifance between the an« 
glea of the interior /^^^^ir be double the ufual length, then- 
a baflion is made in the middle before the curtin or (Irait 
line; whereas the others are generally before the angles: 
a»d this IS called tkflai baflion, ll has generally this difad- 
vantage attending it. That nnlc6 there be an extraordinary 
breadth allowM to the ifioat, the returning angle of the 
coiinter£:arp runs back top far into the ditch, and hinders^ 
the fight and defence of the two oppofite flanks. 

A Jtefttlar Baflion, h that which has a due proportion of^ 
faces^ flanks, and gorges. 

An irregular Baflion, is that wherein that equality of pro* 
portion is omitted. 

A Solid Btfiion^ rifes equally fo Ae ramparts of the place^ 
withoftr any empty fpace towards the eencre. They have 
this advantage above others,, that they afford earth eaoughr 
to make a retrenchment, in cafe the enemy lodge hittilrif 
on the top of the baftton, and the befieged are refolved to* 
^l^te everj^ foot of ground* 
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^Battalia. An army drawn up in order of battle. See 
mrmy and battle. 

Battalion. A body of foot, commonly confiftinfi; front 
five to eigiit hundred men, two thirds whereof ufedto be 
m ufketeers, and the other third pikemen, who were pofted 
in the centre. But the general ufe of bayonets has brought 
that of pikes into difufe. Battalions are for the moft part 
drawn up fi;f deep, that is fix. men in file, or. one before 
j^nother: thofe in length,, or fide by fide, being called 
ranks. Some regiments confifl of but one battalion \ but if 
more numerous, they are divided into feveral battalions, 
According to their drength ; fo that tvtry one may be about 
the number aforefaid. Thus the battalions of French 
guards have commonly but iivc companief, becaufe e^ch of 
thofe companies have one hundred and fifty men ; but of 
other French regiments there go fixteen companies to make 
up a battalion, becaufe they are but fifty men in a com* 
pany. Of the Swifs guards four companies make a 
battalion, becaufe they are one hundred and eighty in 
a company. In the EngliJJj foot guards, the firH regiment 
condlls of three battalions, and the fecond and third of 
two each. When there are companies of feveral regiments 
in a garrifon, and they are to form a battalion, thofe of the 
t\A^^ regiment ppfi thpmfelves on the right; thofe of the 
fecpnd on the left; and i^ the others fucccflively on the 
right and left, till the yourgeft fall into the centre. The 
fubal tern officers take their pods before their companies,, 
the captains on the right and left, according to their degree- 
Battalions are divided into three great divifions, which are 
the right and left wings, and the centre. The grenadiers,, 
of whom there are now ufually one company in a battaion, 
take the right of the other companies. In marching, when- 
there is not room for fo large a front, they break into fub- 
diviiions, accirdirig as* the ground will allow. The art of 
drawing up battalions, teaches how to range a body of 
foot, in fuch order and form, that. ft may mod advanta* 
geoufly engage a greater body, cither of horfe or foot, or 
both: but the main defign is, to prevent the foot being 
broken by the horfe when attacked in open field, wheie 
there are no ditches, hedges, or other advantages to fjp.cure 
them* Formerly they ufed to reduce the battalion to an 
^Hogon, or figure of eight iA^i\ andfiiice the hollow fquare 
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las been ufed : bot bpth thcfc methods reqwre Coo nach 
time upon fudden occaflons, and men nmft be very well dif- 
ciptin'd, or it will put them into greater confufioa. There 
is ufaally great nncertainty in computing the number of an 
army from that of the battalioos, which, by the commpn 
chance of war, are often liable to be very incom pleat. 

Battering, The attaclcing a place, woik,^or the like, 
"with heavy' artillery . To barter in breach, is to play furi- 
oufly on a work, as the angle of a half moon, in order to 
demplifli and make a gap therein. In this they obfervc 
never'to fire a piece at the top, but all at the bottom, from 
three to fix feet from the ground. The battery of the 
camp is ufually furrounded with a trench and pallifadoes u 
the bottom, with two redoubts on the wings, or certain 
^places of arm^, capable of ttovering the troops which are 
appointed for their defence. . 

Battering Tieces* , See Cannon. 
' Battery, Or Platform. A place to plant guns on. It is 
laid wiih planks and fleepers for them to red on, that the 
wheels' of the carriages may not fink into the earth. They 
are allowM a little Hoop, or inclining towards the parapet, 
'th'it ih'e guns may recoil the lefs, and bfc more cafl/ brought 
back to their place« Field or Camp Batteries are to have a 
ditch before them, to be pallifadoM, and have a parapet on 
them, and two redoubts oh the Hanks, or places of arms, 
to cover the troops Xhtit are to defend them. The open 
fpaces in the parapet, to put the muzzles of the guns out 
ar, are called 'EmBrazures, which are about three feet from 
the ground, and go (loping lower on the outfide, and their 
Vfidih two or three feet on the infide, but fix or feven on the 
cutHde, and the d. fiances between the embrazures, are called 
Merlons,* and are cenerally niaflcs of earth or ftdne.^ The gun^ 
are generally about twelve foet diHant from one another, that 
the p^apet inay l)e (Iroi^g, and the gunners have room t» 
i»v1)rk, ' . . 

BatterJL ofl^Iortars^ differs from thit of gun", being funk 
into the groun J*, abd without embrazures : The Dutch call 
\t a kettle. 

Battery Sunk, or Bury* J. In French, Batter ie Enterre, or 

Ruinante. When the platform is funk into the ground, fo 

that there mud be trenches cut in the earth againlt the muz- 

^es of the gtins for them, to fire out at/ or to krvc as em- 
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fcntures. TKi fen bf hkttery is generally us^d appn irft 
Itiaktog the approaches, to beat down the parapet of th& 
place. 

' Crcfi Batteries. Two batteries which pfay athwart one 
another, upon the fame body, formiog an angle therer 
and beating with more violence^ whei^ce follows greater 
dellruflion ; becaafe what one biiUet ihakes^ the other 
beats down. 

Battery d$ Enfllude. That whicfir fconry, or (Weeps tie 
whole length of a ilrait Une^ or the face or flaafi; of anf 
wprk. 

Battery $n Sc&arff^ That which plays on any work ob- 
Hquely. - , . 

Battery de Bewerfe^ or Murdmng Battery^ That whicll; 
pTays upon the enemy^s back. 

yoint or Camdr ode- Battery i vx prench^ Baitme per Camd^ 
rode. When fi^yeral guns fire at' the f^ine time upon one 
body. 

• To raife a battery/ * To plant a battery,'* * To ruin a 
battery/ are the phrafes thslt reiped this work. The latter 
fignififs ta blow it up, or nail the guns. In a fiegCi gun^ 
are brought to the battery' in the^ nighty by, men* having 
harnefs tor that parpofe. ' 

Batterie de, Tambour. The Frincb fo call the beat of 
drum, which we call the general. Vide General^ 7o he^ 
the General, 

Batteuri tBfirade. Scouts or difcoverer», horfemen fent 
eut before, and on the wings of an army, a mile, two ois 
three, to difcover, and give the general account of what 
they fee. 

Battery-Rafter, His province is to raife' the batteries : 
the office is now iupprefled in Bn^lattd, but not in Htdland. \ 
Battle. The regular engagement of two armies, in ^^ 
country fufficiently open for th^m to encounter in ffpni;^ 
and at the fame time; or, at lead for. the ^eater part of 
the' line to ehgage ; other great adions^ though of a longer 
duration, and even attended with greater daughter, are only 
termed fights. The lofsof a battle ffeqpenily draws with. 
h that <» the artillery and baggage, ine confequence of 
which is, that as the army beaten cannot again look the ene* 
- my in the face,, till the(e Utki have hAn repaired, it W 
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fofC«d tft leave tbo encny a lone tine mafter of the couA- 
try, and at liberty to execute a)] their fchemes; whereas a. 
great fi^i loH, is rarely auended with the loft of all the 
artillery • and fcarcely ever aH the baggage. 

SattU^Arrof, iThe order or line of battle; the form of 
dfaiviDg upr the army for fight. . 

Main Battle. In French^ Corps Ji Batmilli. The maia 
body of the' army, which ia the &coodof the three liaw, 
whereof the firil is the van^ and the third is the rear, ov 
referve. 'Fi<i§ Line. 

Line of Battle, Order ^ Battle. See ldn§> and Arny, 
Square Battle. See S^uaf^ 

Batthmanu^ are the iadeatttres in the top of any. fordfied 
wall, ojr boildingy in tiic fbrmof embraauret, for the con- 
vODieacy of looking throegh. 

Boiile Axe^ A kind of halberd, firft introduced ia £ng* 
land by the Danes. 

Bamin*, are brofh faggots, witk the bralfa at length. 
Bof^e^, -A flier t fttoag. dagger withQut any giiafd, oa* 
nesally made with a nonnd hollow handle, aad a fiioolwry 
to fix to the muzKle of a ma&et, in which manner itfipruefe - 
iaMd of a pike, to receive the oharge of herfr, allthe 
men having hrfi the adviaatage of their (hot, and then, aa^ 
many as there is occafion for, with their bayonets thus on . 
their muikets, cover the reft of the muiketers, Freqaeattf 
the whole body fire with their bayonets fixed, which they dc^-. 
.dear of them by meaas of thefhoalder above- mcntioneds 
ihat they may be ready to ufe them^ inftantly. 

Bear. A piece o^ ordnaooe xa iaid to come tO'bear^ 
when it lies right with or dine^Hy agaiaft the mark. 
• Biat of Drum% is to give notioe by beat of dram of a 
fadden danger: or, that Ottered ibldiers may repair to' 
their anus a.ad qttarjteri, is to beat an alarm, or to arms; 
alfo to fignifv by different manncvs of foonding a drum» 
that thefoldf^ aire ta fall on the enemy ; to retreat before* 
ifi, or after an attack; to remove; or march, from' one 
place to another ; to rtcreat opoa terms^ of confer with the 
eaemy ^ to permit the (bldiers to conoout of their quarters 
at break of day ; to order to repair to their coloer?, &c. i^ 
l»Uftacharir, aNTtrtat^ 1^. ^^ Drum. 
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% heat a Parley. Vide Chamaie. For this, and all other 
beats, fee alfo Drum. 

Bed of the Carriage vfa great Gun. A thick plank that lies 
under the piece; being as it were the body oi the caniage*^ 

BerTM, Vide Foreland, 

Beetles. Great ^^^g^i or hammers to drive down pallifa- 
does, or for o.her ufes. 

Billiting^ is the quartering of foldiers in the bonfes of a 
town or village. 

Biovac* A guard at night, performed by the whole army; 
which either at a iiege, or lying before an enemy, erery 
evening draws out from its tents or huts, and continues all 
night under arms before its lines or camp, to prevent any 
furprize. When troops are much harrafs'd,. or there is no« 
great apprehenfion of the enemy, ibmetimes.it is allowM ia 
i\ithiovaCt that the two front ranks, by turns, iiand under 
arms, whiid the rear ranks take feme reil on the grounds 
The word biofvac is a corruption of the German wein^k, 
which £giii^& double guard* ' To faife the ^M>-rar,' ia ta 
return the army to their tenuor huts, ibme time after break 
oJF/day.,; 
: Blindest . Pieces of wood to lay acrofs the trench, to beas 
the fafcines, or clays, laid on them, loaded with earth,^ to 
cpver the workmen. This is generally done when the work 
is about the gUcia» and the trench is carry'd on facing the 
place. 

, BlJndes, are alfo fometimes only canvas ftretchM to take 
away the ilghc. of the enemy. Sometimes they are planks 
fft up,r for which 'Vide Mantelets ; others of bafkets, for 
which *vid<i.Ga6hnt ; others of barrels ^ and others Qi facks 
£^l'd with enith. But mod properly blindes are bundles of 
c^ier, or other fmaU wood, bound at both eods, and fet up 
betvvcen Aakes or clays. In (hort, they £gnify any thing 
that covers from an enemy. 
^ Blinde, is alfo the fame as OriRon, which fee. 
; Block Battery, is a wooden battery on four wheels, move- 
able from place to place, thereby to £je en batbey or over the 
parapet; fometimes alfo ufed in galleries and cafemates, 
where room' is wantsd. 

Block'hou/e, A kind of wooden fort- or battery, either 
mounted on rollers or on a veHel, and fe'rving either on the 
water or in counterfcarps and counter- approaches^ The 
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aame is alfo fbmetimes given to a brick or done building on 
a bridge, or the brink of a river, ferving not only for its de- 
fence, but for the command of the liver boih above and 
below. 

Blockade^ or Biocusf is in the nature of a fiege, when 
troops are polled on all the avenues that lead to the place, in 
<)rder to keep any fupplies of men or proviiions from going 
into it; fo that it is prppo>'d to ilarve and wafte it o^ut, and 
not take it by regular attacks. * To form a blockade.' « To 
raife a blockade.' *To turn a fiege into a blockade/ are 
phrafeshere ufed, ftnd all very iniellieible. 

To Blockade, or block up a place ; To ihat up all the ave« 
noes, fo that it can receive no relief. 

Blunderhufi, A Ihort fire-arm with a very large bore, Id 
carry a' number of mufket or piftol bullets, proper to do 
execution in a cro\^d, or to make good a narrow pafTage, as 
the door of a hroufe, a (hir-cafe, oj* the like, 

Z^0^, is a number of force?, horfe and footj united and 
snarchingUnd'trr onec6thi9ander. 

MainBody'tf an Army, The troops fencafaped in the.ceh* 
ttx between the t^o wings/ ahd generally infantry; the other 
two bodies arethe van-guard and the reat'-guiifd^ thefe be- 
ing the.^hr^eihto whith an army,, ranged inform of battle 
isdfvidtd, ' 
- Bi>dy of Referve. See Re/er^e, 

Bolts, in gunnery, are of feveral forts. Thofe between 
the checks of a gun-carriage to (IrengiheTi the tranfoms, arc 
ceiled t\i^iranfom "baits. The large iron knobs on ihe thetks 
cf a carriage, which keep 'the hmd-fpi^e fteady,- a'^e called 
-fri/e-boUr, 'The'two (Koi*t bo'lts t1i3.t', wljen they afeinferted 
in each endbf ixt'EhglfJh txioriar carriage, ftfve. to traverfe 
her, areca\\*(itr*^6er/t-h!fs. The M^s that pafs thro' the 
<heeks of a mortar, and keep it fix'd at the elevation by the 
help of quoins, arc called bracketboUs, . And the four bolts 
that fafttn the brackets or cheeks of a mortar to the bed* 
are called /^rt'^o///. [ 

Bomb,' hn iron fliell, ftrhbllow ball, with alatge touch- 
l)ole to'pdt in a Mta whrcli i^ made of Wood, and full of 
a compofition that is to bqrn flowly, thatitmay lafl all thb 
time the bonftb is flying, and the fire not come to the pow- 
der within, till it falls, and A> do execution by firing what 
is ab^t it, or by the pieces of t!*c (hell flying about. This 
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bomb is placed into a mortar-piece, moanted on a carrUget 
and when the bombardier has fct fire tothe/ufee with oae. 
handj be gives fire to the touch hole of the mortar pieco 
with the other. When the bonnb is filled with p6vvder» thft 
fufee is fix'd into the vent or touch fiolp, within an. inch of 
the head, and faHened with a cemenc'tn^de of quick lime» 
fiHies, brick dufij and fleel filings, worked together with agla* 
tinous water: or of four parts of pitch, two of colophony, 
one pf turpentine and one of w^ax. Thii tube is filled with 
a coi£)buftible matter^ made of two ouucei of nitre, one of 
fuFphur, and three of gunpowder-duft well ramiqed. To 
pjefexvc the foftc/ they pitch it over, but uncafe itjwhon they 
put the bomb into the ihortar,. and ftrew it OTcr with gun* 
powder "dttft ;r which having taken fire by the flaih of the 
powder in the chambej^ of the mortar, burtisall the time the 
Bomb b in the air i and, thle compofitien in the fufee being 
rpent, it fires the powder in the bomb, which burfts ,wit^ 

treat force, blowiog up whatever is about it. The great 
eight the bomb goca iti the air, and the force with which 
it hlUi makes it go deep into the earth. Bombs may be 
uCed without mprtarwpieces, as the Venetians ^id at Caadiof 
when the Turh had poiTefl^d themfelves of the ditch, roll^ 
ing down bon^bs upon them, along a plank fet {looping to^ 
wards their works, with* ledges on the fides to* keep thf 
bomb right forwards. They are alfo buried under ground 
to blow it up^ for which fee Caijin, 

Bombardiers^, are thofe employ 'd about a mortar, whp 
drive the fufee, fix the fhells, load and fire the mortar, (^e. 

Bombard, A piece of ordnance antieotly. in ufe, exceed* 
ingly fh^rt and thick, and with a vety large mouth« Therp 
kave beeo bombards which have thrown a ball of 500 lb, 
weight. They made ufe of cranes to load them. . They 
are by fome called the ba£lifk, anc^ by the Putch dandertup* 
See Bafilifi. 

Bomh Qheft^ a kind of cheft filled ofually with bomba» 
ibmetimes only with gunpowder, placed un^er ground to 
tear and blow it up into the air, with thofe wfhoflaod on ic. 
It was ufaally fet on fire bv meaaa of a faocifie fattened «t 
one'end, but it is aow dilufed. 

Booth Ketcbf is a fmall veftel made Urong with large 
l^ctamsA for the ufe of mortara at (est 
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MiMiut. A Wofk cbiififting of two facets wbfch unke 
m an^e Ikillant, itt the mttrre of ^ fmall mvefiii, with- 
oat anf ditch, b^vibg only a. parapet, thm Aset high; and 
pailifado'dy with andther paHfado at ten or twelve hti dif- 
tance. The hmnn is made beyond the consterfearp, in the 
mtare of a little advanced corps de gatdt* 

' Bonnet u Prtfire, Or Prigfl't Cup, An ootvtrork, which 
at the head baa Aree aingles fttillant, and two inwftrdi, and 
differs from the double ttnailU only iu t\\u pdiar» thac ha 
fides infiead tf being pardlel, life ihade lifeethe qUiiu 
iPyrondtf or fvralloW'a cdl ; that is nftfrowtng or drawing 
dofe at the gorgi;, and opetritag at the head. 

Bortt denotes the dhmeter of the barrel of a gan or 
cannon, or rather its whole cavity. 

Boyau^^ or Branch of tbi Trtnches. A Hiiey Or particular 
cnt, that rolls ffiDiii the trendies to covt^r feme fpot of 
ground, and is drawn psp-aUel to the works jof the place^^ 
fhat it mkfvtti be bnfiraded ; that h, ^hat the fhot from the 
town may not icoiir along it. Sometimes a bojau U a iin6 
of communlcatidn from one trench to another, when two 
attacks arecarryM On near one another. The pafapet of tf 
iofoH being always next to the p)ace befieged, it does the 
fervice of a line of contravaliation, to hinder fallies, and 
cover tt^ pioneers. 

Brackiis, zre the cheeks of the caTria|e of a niortar; 
ihey are made of ftrong flanks of woodof almoft a femi- 
circular form,, and bound round with' thick iron plates; 
they are fixed to the beds by four bohs, which are caired 
bed-bolta; they rife np on each .fide of the mortar, and 
ferve ta keep her at any elevation, by mearts of fomellrong 
iron bolts called bracket-bolts, which go thro* thefe cheeks 
or brackets. 

Brnnchf of the Trench, See Boyau above. 

Branch of a Mine. Wide GaUiry, 

Breach, A gap made in any part of the worlu of a 
town, btkten down with cannon, of blown up by mines, 
preparatory to* the giving an alTauh. To maki good the 
breach ; To fortify the breach tuith chevaux de /f ize, or fow 
it with crows feet; To make a lodgment on the breach ; To clear 
the breach; that is, to remove the ruins, that it may be the 
better defended; are the phrafea belonging to this term. 
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A praftlcal breach is that wherertbt^ 9^0 |n^m&iiAti»ncl 
i9ake a lodgment^ and onght to b& lifcejen or twfSQty fathooks 
wide. The bedegers make their way to it by covering 
themfelves with gabion^ earth bags, &c. 

To Break Ground, To begin the works for carrying on 
the /lege about a town, or foft, or ppe,nijirg, the. trencher 
before a place, ft is performed in the nighc» by the ad- 
vantage of fome hollow way, 01; eminence^ or wbatevejr 
'wi]l ferve ta cover and ihelter the tncn» - , 

Breaft Plate, A piece of artnour formerly worn to defenpl 
the bread ; origi.naJy made oif hides* or hemp ^wilted iotq 
fmall cords» but afterwards madeof brafs, iron or othec 
metals* which were fometimes fo excellently hardened as 
to be proof againil the greatest forqe.. . . } 

JBreafi WorL See Parapet. 

The Breech cf a Qun^ is the very end of it next the touchy 
^lole. ^ ^ .. , 

: Bridge. The two pieces of timber which go^betwve^n^t^e 
iwo tranfoms of a gun-carriage, 00 which the bedr^fis* 

Bridge. The word in general ;needs noexpodpon: but 
this may be faid in relation to it, that of latfs y^ars coppdr. 
snd tin boats have been mach ufed to be carried in armies^ 
(or laying bridges over rivers upon oc^afion, which is done 
by joining thefe boats fide by fide, till they reaqh acrofs the 
tiyer* and laying pl^ks over th^m to make all plain for 
^e men to march upon. This is called a, bridge of bw^. 
• See Po.ntoon. / i 

; Floating Bridge^ A bridge madeufe of ia.foi;m of a wpik 
in rortificationt called a redpub;, confining of two boats, 
covered with planks^ which are folldly framed fo a,s to bc^r^ 
cither horfe or cannon. , , ,,r,,f 

Flying Bridge, or Pont tfolant^" is "made of two fmall, 
bridges, laid one over the other in fuch mai^ner, tha^ the 
tippernioft flretches and runs outi by ther help of certain 
cords running;- through pullies placM i^long the fides of the 
under bridge, which pufh it foj-wards, 'lill the end qf ic^ 
joins the place it is defigned to b« ^^'d on. When iheCe, 
two bridges are ilretched out at their full length, fo that the 
t^*•o middle ends meet, they muft not be above four or five, 
Otiihom long, becaufeif lorgerthcy will break;' ani^.tibere*-. 
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fore they are only us'd to furprize outworks, or pofts thit 
have but narrow moats* 

Bridge tfRuJhett pr Pont dejtmc^. A bridge made of great 
Isundles of ruiho that grow in marfhy grounds; which 
being bound together, bave planks fattened on them, 
and are laid over morales pr boggy places, for the horfe 
and foot to march over. Tbey have alfo been ufed to pa4b 
the moat of a place befieged, and are not fo eafy to be burnt 
as fafcines, tho' thefe are loaded withjearth. 

i>raw'Bridge^ A bridge made fail only at one end with 
hinges, fothat thQ other end may be lifted up, and then the 
bridge iland^ upright to hinder the paiTage of the moat. 
There are others made to draw back to hinder the paiTage^ 
and to thruft ovet . again to pafs. Again, there have been 
others which open in the middle, and one half of theai 
turns away to one .fide, and the other to the other fide, 
and fo they are joln'd again at pleafare: but thefe are not 
fo proper, becaufe one half of them remains on the enemy's 
fide. In the comn^on way they are formM with plyers, 
twice the height of the gate, and a foot diameter: the ioner 
|>artis travers'd with a J/. Andrt'w\ croft, which, ferves for 
a counterpoife ; and the chains which hang from the other 
extremities of the plyerc", to raife or fall ihe bridge, are of 
iron or brafs. 

Bridge of Communicatien, is a bridge thrown over a fwtr^ 
by which two armies or to^ns, 'feparated by the river, com^ 
municate with each other. 

Brigade. A party, ot body of foldiers, whether foot of 
horfe, commanded by a brigadier* There are two forts ^i 
brigades, a brigade of foot, and a brigade of ho-fe. A 
biigade of an army is either of horfe or foot, and not fixed 
of what number or force it mull be; for the brigade of 
horfe may confill of eight, ten, or twelve fquadrons, and 
that of foot of three, four, five,* or fix battalions. The eU 
deft brigade has the right of the iirft line; the iccond the 
rightxf the ftcond line; and the reflin oriler, the youngeft 
pofTelling the centre. The battalions, or fquadrons, which 
compofe a brigade, obferve the fame order. The brigadie 
jof a troop of hoife is the third part of it, when it does not 
4£Xcecd forty or fifty men; but if the troops be a hundred 
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, flrotfg, k It divided into fix bKfidM. Tk6 tmdpidt' horft* 
gaards io England kc divided into ftvetil ixri|[ivdetf. 

BHgadi iL^9r. Ah oftoer tppohited bf tie brfgitfier to 

affift him In the Man of hii brigade. The tnoft ibie cap- 

UiBi ate nominsted to this poft. They tt&. id th^ brigade 

ataiajor pnerala ia thearniiei; vecehriiig the Ordeft of 

' their principals. 

Brigaditr. JThe general officer that ccmiflrahAif k brigade. 
The eldeft colonels afe geneially adtaated to (bli pofT He 
that Is apoB doty is bngadier of thatday. fiyigadfel'a of 
the army are thofe that command a brigade ^ fo maiky 
fqnadrons of horicy or battalions 6f foot, as was^iheniioned 
in fpeakiag of the brigade of an irmjr ; they hafing tlie 
fifth degree. in the anhy, beieg nekt la command to the 
m€p6t gtfaerals^ above whom are lieutenant generals, gene- 
rals, and, bf farte years, fitfld mar flials. Bvery brigadier 
marches at the head of his brigada upon fervicae, and ate 
aHowed a ferjeaat and ten men of their own biigatfe for 
their guard. The brigadier of foot tiottiMands him of 
horfe in garriibn ; and the brigadier of h^rTe him of foot fa 
the field, brigadiers of the horfe-goards ^command as 
votnieeft captains of horfe. Some troops of horfe in France 
. have origadiers, which they have not generaify to Englatiif 
where they are called corporals of horfe : bat there are ih 
^ thefn^/^horle-giiards rab-brtgadierst as well^as brigadiers. 
^ BrigamUne. A coat of raaif, a kind 6f antient defenfiva 
. armour* confifUng of tin. 

Bringerj-nf. The whole laft nak df a battalion drawn 
vp, being the hindmoft men of every file. 

Buckkrs. A piece of de fenfive armour nfed by the anti- 

cnts. it was worn on the left arm, and comp«>red of wick- 

/ ers woven together, or wood of the lighteft forty bat moR 

commonly ofhtdes, fortified -with plates of brafs or other 

metals. The ibape of it varied confidersbly, being ibmc* 

-times ro^d, fomedmtis ova], and often nearly fquare. 

Budge Barrth. Are fmall ban^ls welihoop'd, with only 
cme head. On the oppofite end is nailed a piece of leatKer 
to dmw together with firings like a purfe; their dfe is fbr% ^ 
carrying powder along with a gun or mortar, as they are 
lefs daageroBs, and siore portable tfaaa whole barrels. They 
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are alfo nfed on a batterf of mortars, to contala meal 

powder. 

BidliU Ball, or Shoi. The ball of iron, or lead, that it 
£red out of a cannon, mafket, o|: piftol; for it conapre- 
bends all forts. That of the royal, or whofe cannon, weight 
forty-eight pound, of the ballard cannon forty- two, of the 
ordinary demi cannon thirty-two, of the twenty* four 
poander, twenty- four, of the large culverin eighteen, of 
thp twelve poander twelve, of the large demy culverin 
ten, of the fix pounders fix, of the faker Eve and a quar- 
ter, of the minion about four, of the three pounders three, 
of the drakes, pedreroes, and bafes, gradually leHr. All 
thefe are of iron. The muiket ball is about an ounce ; the 
carabine and piUol, and thofe of lead, lefs. Red .hot bullets 
are (hot in fieges to fijre honfes, and do the more mifchief 
in a town. They are heated in a forge made for that pur*, 
pofe, dofe by the battery, whence they are taken out with 
an iron ladle, and. thrown into the pieces, into which before 
a tompion of fod or turf is ramm'd down, that the bullet 
may not touch the powder. It fires not only combuflible 
matter but floors and planks. 

HcUotw BttUetSy or fhells made cylindrical, with an aper- 
ture and fufee at the end, which gives fire to the infide, 
when in the ground it burfis and has the fame effed with a 
mine. 

Chain Bulkfs, confifls of two balls, joined by a chain 
three or four feet long. 

Branch BuiMs, are two balls joined together by a bar of 
iron, five or fix inches apart, 

T*wo^ beaded BuiktSt called alfo angles, are two halves of 
a bullet, joined by a bar or a chain. 

According to Marfenne, a ballet ihot out of a great 
gan, files ninety- two fathoms in a fecond of timQ, being 
equal to five hundred and eighty- nine Englifii feet and a halfl 
hut according to ibme very accurate experiments of Mr. 
Befharo, it only files at its<firft difcharge Hy^ hundred and 
tea yards in five half feconds. 

Bul-warL The antient name for a bailion, or rampatt^ 
aow anu<][uatedt See Rampart. 
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^AD E T". A younjj" gentleman, wh©» to learn expecio 
^ ence, and wait for prer^rment^ carries arms as a private 
msn ii> a cgmpany of foot. He differs frcip a' v.oIcui« 
•teer becaufe h« receives the pay of a ooinmojn foldier ; 
whereas a volunteer /erves withoat pay. In Iranct tb« 
king allows but two cadets to be received into any one com- 
pany of fboc The proper fig niii cation of the word is a 
younger brother, and theoqe appIyM to bear this fenft:, be- 
caufe younger brothers take thjs upon them to raiie their 
fortunes* It alfo is taken far aaoficer who, in refped of 
another, is younger in the fervice. 

CaiffQn^ or Superfidal Four.moM* A wooden cafe or cheft, 
'into which they put three.or four bombs, and fometimes to 
the number of fix, aCQording to the execution they are to do, 
or as the ground is firmer or IpoCer. Sometimes ithis cheft is 
t>nly filled with powder. When the befieged difpute tsQty 
foot of ground, the caifibn \z bjiiried onder ibme work thq 
cn^my inten4s to pcS«i^ hto^elf of, and when he is maf- 
ter of it, they fet fire to it Sy a train convey'd in a pipe, 
which blowa them up. Thus we may fay, < After th^ 
mine or fcurneau had deflroyed the bonettt^ a caijjon was bu^l 
Tied under thegrounxl ibrowji up, and the. enemy advancini 
to make a lodgment on the ruins of the ban tte^ the cs^Jfoi 
was fir'd yvith a faucidge, and blew up the poU the fecont 
time.' I 

Caiffin^ is. 9iS.o a cpvierfd w^gon, to carry bread or an^- 
niunition. 

Caliher Cotnp^JJSis., ' Ufed by gunners to meafure the dia- 
meter cjf bolkts, and- the cylinder of guns ; and therefore 
the Icga, iqilead of being firait, are made arching, to fijad 
the true dimnexer of any circle. They have a quadrant 
faftened to one. kg, and pa fiing through the other, marH'4 
with inches, and parts of an inch, to prefer ve exadloefs. 

Caltrops,^ , Vide Croijuis Feet. 

Cami/ade^ is an attack by furpri;i(d»in the night, or i^ttbe 
point of dav, when the enemy is fuppofed at reft. 

Cnn(^. l^\it ground on which an army pitches its tents, 
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and lodg0i> fenLetiiaes iatrencbing, and fometUD^s 
ODt any other defence than chiiiing the advanufe of th6 
fituauon. Ic is mark'd oiu by the quarter aiaftef geiierat« 
vho allots eirery regamenl its giiound ; ia doing wLich he 
if to coB^lt the nat4ue of the oouatry, both for defeat 
egainft the enemy* and fopplies for the afoiy* It flionM 
liave a covmanication with g^rifofis, have plenty of w»- 
ter, forage, aad fuel, and either rivec s, marlbefl, bills, or 
woods to cover it. Ap arxny always encamps fronting tJie 
enemy,, and ^eneielly in two parallel lines, about five hun- 
dred yards diftant; the hor(e and dragoons on the wings, 
sad the foot ia the centre. Sometimes three or four bri« 

fadea eecamp between the two linei, and are called the 
•Jij of TiJiT'ot^ The artillery and biead waggons are in 
the rear of the two lines. ' A batcalion of foot is ajlotv'd 
eighty or a hundred pac^ for its oamp, and thirty or forty 
for an interval between one battalion and another. A iqua- 
dron of horfe has thirty paoes i^x its camp» and thirty for 
an interval, or moie, if the ground will allow it. Each 
battalion pods a fiaall guard, convmanded hy a fubaltera 
officer, about one hundred yards bc^e the front of the 
regiment, called the quarftrguarJ. And each regiment of 
horfe mounts a imal( gnard on foot* called the ftandard 
guard. The grami gu^rd ^tiR&B of horle, and is polled •• 
mile and a half diilani towaids the enemy. 

Flying Camp^ or Jniy. A ftrong body of horfe and 
loot, commanded for the qnollpart by a lieutenant general* 
which is always in motion* both to cover its own garrifons 
and to keep the army in continual alarm. It i&alfo uied 
for the ground on which fuch a body of men encamps. 

Camfaigm. The time pvery yaar that an armf continues 
in the field, during any war. We fay, < A man has ferved 
fo many campaigns. * The campaign will begin at fuch a 
time. * This will be a lopg campaign.' The word is a]£» 
nfed for the open coon try, before any towns. 

Conoemiag the beaUhiqefs of the different feafons of a 
eampaign, the ingenious Dr. Pringle has the fol lowing ob- 
fervations : the firft fortmg^t or three weeks is always fickiy* 
after which the fickaefs decreafes^ %fld the men. enjoy a tOf- 
lerable degree of health throng boot the fummer, onleia 
ihey gfit wet ^Mtht* The moA ficlUy part of the cam- 
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jiaign is towards the end of Augaft, whilft the days are ftffl 
jiotff bat (he nights cold and damp with fogs and dews ; 
'then, if not fooner» thedyfentery prevails; aod though its 
violence is over by the beginning of Odlober, yet the re- 
mitting fever gaining ground, continues throughout the reft 
5of the campaign, and never entirely ceafes even in winter 
-quarters, *till the froll begins. He likewife obferves, that 
the laft fortnight of a campaign, if protra6ied till the begin- 
'ning of November, is attended with more ficknefs than the 
two firil months of the encampment; fo that it is better to 
aake the field a fortnight fooner, in order to return into win- 
ter quarters fomnch the earlier. As to winter expeditions 
tho' fevere in appearance, he tells us, they are attended witk 
little ficknefs, if the men have flrong ihoes, warm quarters^ 
fuel, and provifion enough. 

Coftnofif Orduance, GriMi Guns^ or Artillery, Engines 
for throwing balls of iron, lead, &c. by the force of gun- 
powder. They are firil known to have been ufed in the 
£ngliih army at the battle of Crefly in 1346, which were 
of iron; but the firft made of Brafsin England are afcribed 
to J. Owen in 15 35. They were at firft called bombard 
from the noife they made. They had likewife the names 
of culverine, bafiliik, &c. ffom the figure of the bead fre- 
quently reprefented on them. The Spaniards from devotion 
^ave them the name of faints. 

The moft remarkable parts about a cannon are the caf- 
cabel, mouldings, bafering> touch-hole, vent- ring, reinforced- 
riog, trunione, dolphins, tronion-ring, corni(h-ring, neck, 
muzzle, face, and chafe or cylinder; all which fee under their 
proper articles. 

The metal of which cannons are compofed, is either iron* 
or which is more common, a mixture of copper, tin and 
brafs ; the tin being added to the copper to make the metal 
more denfe and compact; fo that the better and iieavier the 
copper is, the le6 tin is required. Some to an hundred 
pounds of copper add ten of tin, five of brafs, «nd ten of * 
lead. 

. Braudius defcribes a method of making cannon of leather, 
and it is certain the Swedes made ufe of fuch in the Ion? war 
in the laft century ; but they were too apt to burft to De of 
SDttch ferv4ce. Iron cannon are not capable of £0 much re- 
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Mance as thofe of brafs, but as ihey are lefs cxpcnfiye they 
aiv often ufed aboard (hips, and in feveral fortified places. 

The parts and- proportions of cannon about eleven feet 
bng are, the barrel or cavity nine feet; its fulcrum or fup- 
port fourteen ; and. its axis feven ; the diameter of the bore 
at the mouth fix inekes two lines;, the plug of the ball two 
Hoes; the diameter of the ball therefore fix-inch?s» aod its 
weight thirty . (hree pounds and one-third ; the thicknefs of 
the metal about the'mouth two inches, and at the breech fix;, 
the charge of powder from eighteen to twenty pounds. It 
will carry a point blank fix hundred paces, and may be 
loaded ten times in an hour, and often more. Cannon often 
fired mnft be carefully cooled, or elfe they will burfl. 

Cannons are didinguifhed by the diameters of the balls they 
carry. The rule for their length, &c. is that it be fuch that 
the whole charge of powder be on fire before the ball quit 
tile piece. If it be made too long, the quantity of air to be 
driven ont before the ball, will give too much reiidance ta 
^e iropnlfe^-and that impulfe ceafing, the fri£lion of the. 
hall again ft the furface of the piece will leflen its velocity. 

Formerly cannon were m'td:; much longer tfiin they arr 
>t prefe(7t; but fome being by chance made two feet and a 
Wf (horter than ordinary, it was found that they threw a 
Ul with greater force through a lefs fpace than the larger. 
This was confirmed by experience in 1624, by GaHavua 
Adolphoa of Sweden ; an iron ball of forty-eight pounds 
^ignt being found to go further from a (hort cannon^ than 
Mother ball of ninety fix pounds out of a longer piece U' 
whereas in other refpedfcs it ia certain the larger the bore and 
ball the greater the range. 

Thegreatell range of a cannon isordiharily fixed at forty- 
five 'degrees, but Dr. Halley (hews it to be at foriy-fo«r^ 
^d a half. M. S. Julien adjofts the ranges of the feveral 
pieces of cannon, from the weight of (he ball they bear, 
^e charge of powder beine always fuppofed to be in a fub*< 
^I^licate ratio to the weight of the bail* 
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Weight a( ^ 
Leaden Ball. 

Horizontal 
Range. 

Greateft 
Range. 

lb. 
3^ 

i6 
la 

S 
6 

Pscef, 
600 

700 
800 
450 
400 
150 

Paces. 
6000 
60CO 

8000 

5C00 

1500 

. 1500 


Experience has Ihewn, that two cannons being of eqaal 
lore, but difFerert lengths, the longer requires a greater 
charge of powder than the (horter. The trdinary charge 
of cannon is to have the charge of .its powder half that ot 

ii8 ball. 

The names of the feveral cannon, their length, weight, 
and that of their ba^i, aa they obtain among os, are as in 
the following table v. 


Namei of Caf^aeof. 


• ^ 


Cannon royal 
Demy cannon large • 
Demi caiinon ordinary 
Demi cannon leall - 
Culverin larsell 
Calverin^rdinary • - 
Culverin leaft 
Demi culverin ordtoary 
Demi €42lve]in leaft « • 
Saker ordinary - • - 
Saker leaft - 
Minion largeft . • 
Minion ordinary \ ^ 
Paicon . - - 
Falconet - - •► < 
iRabinet . - . 
B«re . 
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LcDfeth oi the] 
Canaon. 
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CaniiCHis «fe made cyliadHcaly that tlit tnotion of tkir 
Ml may not be veiafded in ks p^flagc» and that the )MMv« 
d^Tf when on fire, may not flip between the ball aa4 tbr 
furfkce of the cannon, which would kiadet itsefi«£L 

Wolfius woiiid liave the caiHion always decKcafe as it goet 
ttywards the mouth or or i6ce; becaafe the force of the pow- 
der always decreafes in preportioa CD the ipace thro«gl» 
which it was expanded. 

The new cannon, that are made after tfa« Spaatfli nmnv/tTf 
have a cavity or chamber at the bottom of the basivi, whkh 
helps their efied. 

A caanon is faid to recoil two or three paces after the e9»» 
plofion, which by ibme is accounted ftxr ft on the air's rufti- 
iag violently into the cavity asibon as the ball has been dif-- 
charged ; bat the real caofe is, .the powder^s adding equally 
»pon the bretch of the cannoa and the ball. 

Cannons are likewife ddiliogniibed "according to the dia- 
meter of their mouth or calibre* This calibre is divided ii> 
cooiequence of an, order from the king of France in thirty- 
fix parts^ in order to determine by thefe parts the dineofion^ 
of the different moulds for ,ca«mon, thefbllov lag is the di- 
menllons of five different calibres, as they ax . regulated hf 
that order- 


Pieces of Cannon 

Length of the bolt 
Depth of the chamber 
Tbkk. of met; at breech 
Length of diecafcsbd 
Diam. of the truoions 
Projection of the trun. 
Calibre of the piece 
Diameter of the hall 
Len. of the whote piece 
Vfight of the piece 
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See moretuider the atticles Battery, CavaSer, Emhramres^ Guns, 9tci 

Cannon Rityal, or of dght. A great gun eight inches dia« 

meter in the bore, eight thoufand pounds weight, the length 

and thicknefsin the proportion mention*d in the laftaniclc. 

Scarries a charge of thirty-two pounds of powder, and m 
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ball fcven tnAes tad four eights diameter, and fortf-^ight 
j>onnds weight. Iti point-blank (hot one hundred and eight/ 
five paces. 

Cannon Bafiets,. Vide Gabions. 
Cannoneer ' or Cannonier, the fame as Gunner » 
Cantoning^ AUoting diftind and feparare quarters to 
each regiment of ao army; the town, where they are quar- 
tered being divided into fo many cantons, or divi&ons» as 
tlrSre are regiments. 

Canvas Bags, or Earth Bags, are bags containing about a 
cubical foot of earth. ' They are ufed to raife a parapet in 
hade, or repair one that is beaten down. Thefe are of 
ufe when the ground is rocky, and affords not earth to carry 
on approaches, becaufe they can be ealfily brought from afar 
off, and removed at will. The French call theoi Sacs a-Terre^ 
that is. Earth Bags. The fame bags, upon occa£on, are 
ufed for powder, and hold fifty pounds. 

Cap of a Gun, A piece of lead which is put over the 
touch-hole of a gun to keep the priming from beiikg wafttd. 
or fp oiled. 

Capari/on. A fort of horfe-cloth or cover for a horfe, 
frequently made of a bear's (kin. 

Capital of a Baftion. A line drawn from the angle of the 
polygon, to the point of the baftiouj^ or from the point of the 
baflion to the middle of the gorge. Thefe capitals are from 
thirty- five to forty fathoms in length, from the point of the 
baflion to the place where the two demigorges meet. 

Capitulation, The conditions on which a place that is 
befiegM furrenders, being articles agreed on between the 
befieg'd and beflegers. The mod honourable and ordinary 
terms of capitulation are, to march out at the breach with 
ar^ns and baggage, drums beating, colours fiyiogt a match 
lighted at both endr, ilnd fome pieces of cannon, waggons, 
and convoys for their baggage, and for the Tick and wounded. 
Caponiere, A work» or lodgment on ihe glacis of a place 
funk four or five feet icti the ground, with a parapet on its 
fides made with the earth thrown out of i% rifing about two 
feet above the ground, on which they lay pUnks well co* 
vered with earth. They are big enough to lodge 15 or 20 
muike:eerSy who fire upon the kefiegers though embrazurcs 
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made on the fides. Thefe are generally made on tbe^AirfV 
or in dry moats. 

Cap/quares are (Irong pfates of iron which come over the: 
trunnions of a gan, and keep it in the carriage. They are 
faftenfd by a hinge to the prize plate, that they may lift ap^ 
and down, and form a part of an arch in the middle to 
receive a third part of the thicknefs of the trunnions: for* 
two-thirds are let into the carriage, and the other end is. 
fattened by two iron wedges called the forelocks and key».. 

Captain. The commander in chief of a company of foot^, 
or troop of horfe, or dragoons. He is to march, or fight,, 
at the head of his company. Among the horfe, when cap- 
tains of feveral regiments meet, he that has the eldeft com- 
miffion takes place and commands; but among the foot,, 
the captain of the eldell regiment commands all that are of 
younger regiments, tho' they have elder commiilions. A 
captain has the power of making ferjeants and corporals in^ 
his t>wn company. He ought to be very vigilant, and ac^ 
qoainted with the di/poiitions of all his men. 

Captain-Lieutenant. The commanding officer of the colo*- 
nel's troop, or company, in every regiment. He com-^ 
mands as yonngeft captain, tho' in reality he is only lien-- 
tenant, the colonel being himfelf captain. In France there- 
are feveral captain-lieutenants, as thofe of the two troops 
ofmufquetaires, of gendarmes, and the independent troops, 
of light horfe, whereof the king, queen, dauphin, or duke 
ci Orleans t are captains. Thofe of the mufquetaires^ g€n* 
darmes, and light horfe, whereof himfelf is captain, take 
p'aceas elded coloneh of light horfe, and accordingly com- 
mand all others. The captain-lieutenants of the queen's,, 
daophin's and Duke of Orleans's troops, and the fub-lieute- 
Bant8|of the king's gendarmes, rank with all colonels of^ 
hoife, according to the date of their commiffions. 

Captain en Pied, A captain kept in pay, that is not re«* 
ibrm'd. The expreffion occurs fometimes. 

Captain Reform' d. One, who upon reducing of the for- 
ces lofes his company, yet is continued captain, cither as i«<^ 
cond to another, or without pod. Vide Rejorw^d. . 
Captain <« Second. Vide Second. 

Captain des Gaurds, W aux Gdrdes. Tho* ihis diftmftiori. 
kr peculiar to France^ it occurs fo^ften, that ic requires ta 
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ht expTainecf . The EngUJh of it U» captaia of the gVM^t, ot 
in the guards. Captain da Gardes^ or captaia of the guanis* 
is captain of one of Ihe four uoops of horfe guards. Qap<* 
ypinaux Gardes^ or captaia in the guards, is the captain of* 
company in a regiment of Che foot gaardis* 

Captain General. He who commanda in chief. In Ab 
horfe and foot guards^ the captains have the ratok of 
coIoDels. 

Parahini. A fmall fire arm between a piftol and a miiC* 
idet, nfed by all the horfe. It carries a ball of 24 in th#. 
ponnd, and hangs by a belt over the left fhoulder, Th# 
barrel is two feet and a half lon|[, and is fometimes {w* 
rowed fpirally within, whic)^ is (kid to add to the range of 
the piece. 

CaratimiTs. Regimen f 8 of light horfe, carrjring longer 
carabines than the othar horfe, an4 ufed femetimta. as foot. 
like the dragoons. 

Carcaft. A mifehievoos invention in the nature of n 
bomb| and thrown like it Otit of a mortar-piece. It is com- 
pofed of fine meal-powder, faltpetre, falphar, broken glafs, 
Ihavings of horn, pitch, tallow, and linfeed oil i ftune- 
times of two, three, or more granadoes, and feveral fmall 
piftol barrels, charged and wrapped up with the granadoes 
in tow, dipped in oil, and other combuftible matter. The 
w hole is put into a pitched cloth, made up oval, which i» 
iec in an iron like a lanthorn, having a hollow top and bot- 
tom, and bars ranning between them to hold them together; 
tbefe long baas, that join the top and bottom, are bound tov- 
gecher by one or more iron rings; all which, in fome mea* 
lure, reprefents the trunk of a dead carca(s. One of the con^ 
cave places has a ring to lift, and put it into the mortar* piece ; 
the other has a touch-hole to fet fire to the carcafs, which if 
fliot like a bomb upon any place intended to be fired: The fe 
carcafies do not anfwer fo much as was expedled from lhcm« 
There are other carcafies for the fea-ffrvice, which differ from 
a bomb only in the compofition, and the five holes from 
which it burns when fired. 

Carifii, a kind of cavalry in the Turkifli army. Which to 
the number of loco are not flaves, nor bred up in the fe- 
lagHo, like the reft, but are generally moors, or renegada 
ebrlHians, wUo, having followed adventures, and being poor, 
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uad hzvlng ikeik fortune to ftek by their (fexteriqr arid cou* 
yfige, have arrived to the rank of horfe- guards to the Grand 
5Jgnior. 

Carr, a kind of cKatiot or throne modnted on whoeby 
and ufed in triumphs and other folemn occafions. 

Carriage of a CoMtum^ The frame or timber-work on 
which it is mounted, fervtng both to point for firing, and tO 
carry it from place to place. It k made of two planli^s of 
woody coHunoniy one-half the length of the gun, called 
the cheeks, and jofned by three wooSen tranfnms (IreagAen- 
ed witk tktee. boils of ivon. It is mounted on two wheels ; 
but on a march, in order to convey it with greater eaie» it 
has two fore- wheels with ffmbers added to it* The princi- 
pal parts of a carriage are the cheeks, tranfums, bolti» 
plates^ train, bands, bridge, bed, hooks, trunioa-holes, 
and cap-fquares. 

Block Carriagi, A cart made on purpofe for carrying 
aM>rtars and their beds from place to place. 

Truck Carriage^ Two Ihort planks of wood fupported 
on two axle-trees, having four trucks of folid wood for car* 
rying mortars or guns upon batteries, where their own ca^» 
liages cannot go : they are drawn by men* 
To carry on the ^rtnckes. Vide Trenches* 
■ Cartel, An agreement between princes at war, for the ex« 
change of prifoners. It is alfo ufed for a letter of defiance^ 
or a chalhnge, to decide acontroverfy either in a tournament, 
or in a iingle combat. 

Cartoucb, A chk of wood^about three inche&thick at bot- 
tom, girt round withmarlin, holding about 400 mufket balls» 
befides fix or eight balls of iron of a pound each. It is. fired 
out of a baubitz, a fmall fert of mortar ufed to^defend a psfs, 
Othel- forts, of different inventions', have ^enmade for mor- 
tars, and £>me for great guns, to ufe in dead of partridge ihot. 
Cartridge, A roll of paper, pafteboard^ or parchment, 
like a cafe made to cpntaia the charge of any fire arm, Car- 
tridges for piflols andmuikets are made of paper, which is 
fofficient to contain thatcharge of powder and ball ; but they 
Mte of pafteboard or parchment, to hold the Ihot, broken 
iro|), and powder to charge cannon, when it is to fire near ^t 
band. In cannon of caanitattes, or other pods that defend 
the pafiage of the ditch, or the like, thefe have a dreadfuf 
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tiFeft. Thofe of cannon or mortars are nfDallx in cafes of 
pafleboard or tin, fometimes of wood half a foot long, a- 
dapted to the calibre of the piece. 

^ Cartridge Box. A cafe of wood» or tarried iron, holdings 
a dozen mufket charges. It is worn upon a belt, and bangs 
a little higher than the right pocket hole. 

CafcaheL The very hindmofl knob of the cannon, or ut- 
noll part of the breech. 

Cafcant. Holes in form of Wells, {ierving as entries to 
galleries to give vent to the enemies mines. 

Cafe-Jhot, Muiket balls, fiones, old iron, &c. pnt into 
cafes, ai^d ihot out of great guns. 

Caftmau. It is ufed for a well with (everal fubterraneoos 
branches dug in the paffage of the baflion, till the miner 
is heard at work, and air given to the mine. 

C^ernu Lodgings built in garrifon towns, generally 
near the rampart, or in the wafte places of ihe town, for 
lodging the foldiers of the garrifon. There are ufually tWo 
beds in each cafisrn for fix foldiers to lie, who mount the 
guard alternately ; the thirdpart being always on duty. 

CafiU, A place (Irong either by art or nature, whether in 
a city, or in the country, to keep the people in obedience. . 
A fort of a little citadel. Sef Citadel 

Cayaliert of Mounu A great elevation or mafs of earth, 
fofnetinies round, and fonietimes a long fquare, ufually fito- 
ated in thegorge of a baftipn. On the top of it is a platform, . 
with a parapet to cover the cannon thereon, and embrazures 
to Rre them thro*. Thie height of it mud be proportionable 
to that part of the enemy's ground, or works it is deiigned to 
overlook or.command. Thofer which are raifcd upon^the en- 
clofnre of any place, whether in the middle of the curun or 
in the gorge of a baflion, are generally ic or 18 feetiiigher 
than the t err e plain of the rampart. The oread th of them is 
to be regulated by the number of cannon defigned to be plant* 
cd on them, obferving that there mud be 10 or 12 feet dif« 
tance allowedbetween every two guns, for theqonveniency of 
the gunners. They are a double defence for the faces of the 
opposite baftion, defend the ditch, break the enemies galle- 
ries, command the traverfes in dry moats, fcour the faillant 
<angie of the counterfcarp, and enfilade the enemies trencher, 
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Of oblige tkem to multiply their parallels ; they are likewife 
very ferviceable in defending the breach, and the retrench- 
JDents of the befieged, and can very much incommode the 
iDtrenchments which the enemy make, being lodged in the 
bailion. 

Caijalry, That bo^y of foldiers that ferves and fightA oa 
horfeback. Thefe are either regimented, or iodependeiU 
troopa« as the troops of guards in England; and in France the 
gendarmes, and mufqueraires on horfeback. All theie npon 
lervice are drawn up in bodies, called fquadrons^ a number of 
which form a brigade. 

They may properly be called the right arm of the army, 
and are of very great fervice in didurbing the enemy by their 
frequent excurfions, in intercepting convoys, and deilray* 
iog the country. The cavalry is divided into fquadrons, 
and encamped on the wings of the army. Too great a nuip^ 
ber of cavalry may prove prejudicial to an army : for ai 
they confume a great deal of forage, they may oblige a ge- 
neral to decamp from an advantageous poft. 

Ca^vitt. ^ A natural hollow, fit to cover troops, and facili- 
tate their approach to a place. If it be within mu{ket*ihot, 
it is a place of arms ready made to hand, and a conveniency 
for opening the trenches, out of fear from the enemy's fhot. 
Caxematte. A platform ia that part of the flank of a bailion 
next the curtain, fomewhat retired, or drawn back towards 
the capital of the baftion. Sometimes it confilis of three plat^ 
forms, one above another, the Terre plain of the baftion eeing 
the higheil ; for which reafon the French give the others the 
names of places haffts^ er low places. Behind their parapet,, 
which fronts along the line of the Hank, there are guns plant* 
ed, loaded with cartridges of fmall (hot, to fcour along the 
ditch ; and thefe guns are covered from the enemy's batteriea 
by circular, or fometimes fquare earth works, faced or lined 
with wall, and called oriUons, fttouldirs^ ox tpouhmnts^ The 
fazematte is the moft excellent defence a place can have. 

It is rery feidom that cazematts are ufed now, becaufe the 
enemies batteries are liable to buiy the cannon, they contain 
under the ruin of their vaults ; befides that, the fmoke with 
which they are continually filled, render^ them infupportable 
to the engineers ; for which reafon engineers now make them 
t>pen at top, contenting themfelvcs with fortifying them 
with a parapet. Cnr* 
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dnner. THi middle point* of any work or hetij of jnct). 
The pikes ufed to 'be in the center of the battklion ; the m- 
famtrj^ and amoog tfaem, xJtkt yonogcft regiments, are in the 
center of the a>my. Prora ihe (Renter of a place are drawo 
the firft lines to lay down the form of a fortification. 
' CUnter tfa Maftion» A point in the middle of the gerg^ 
0f a bajdion wheaee the capital line commences, and is ge-^ 
Berally at the angle of the innef polygon. See Bafthtu 

€^nfe/m£fti9n. A mild kind of military panrihment, in 
'^fea of defercion, ma tiny,, and the like, when only everjp 
hundredth man is executed. 

Cifttfy^Bffx, The fame as Gnerritte, only the former la 
'f>f woody and the other of ftone* It is a wooden cell, or ^ 
lodge^ to (helter the centinal or centry from the iDJaries ctf 
the weather. In a fortification they are afually placed oa 
the flanked afig)es of the bafliort, on thofe of the ihoalder^ 
and fometimes in the middle of the curtain. 

Chac$ of a Gun, 7 he whple length of it. 

Chain for EngmetrSy is nothing but a fort of wire-chain^ di* 
Tided into links of an equal length, which engineers make ufe 
«f for (etting oat works on the gronndj becaufe the line is apt 
both to fhrink and give way. 

Chain Shot. Vide Shot, 

Challenge or Car I eh An invitation to' a duel or combat. 

Chamade. A fignal made by the enemy, either by beat of 
drum, or found of trumpet, when they have any matter to 
propbTe. Other wife called, to founds or heat a parley^ which 
IS the more proper Bnglijh : but chamade begins to grow fami- 
liar, as do all o her fnrch terms in martial affairs. We fay, 
M# hefiegtns heat the chamade or parley, to ha've lea've ta hury 
their dead\ the hejiegedheat the chamade or parley, ^hen thejt 
•capitulated. 

Chamier of a Gun, That part of the chace where the pow* 
der and fhot lie. 

Ch'amhtr of a Ming. Vtde Foucade. 

Chamher of a Mortar. Where the powder lies alfo. It if 
much narrower than the reft of the cylinder^ and of diffaenx 
forms ; but the moft common form is cylindrical. 

Chamber of a Battery. Called powder chamber, or bomb 
chamber. A place funk under ground, for holding the pow- 
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der or t)ie faoadbs, wbere tbMj may be out of dangtr^ and fn* 
iiprved fromt wm, 

CbanJeliirs. Wooden framef , large and ftrong, to pile fig*- 
gota againft, one upon anotte^r, to cover the workmen in* 
Aead of a parapet. Thefe art to. remove from place to place* 
aa ocf:»fioB requtres, upon Atctden' emergencies, or wbilft the 
treix^iea are diggin|f. Sometimes they are only ftroag 
j^bekty vnih tnro pieces of weN>d pernendicnkiry for the fau 
cines to bind between : but they are made in other forms for 
Other Qocafiomu 

Chmpt^ The metalline plate fixed on the end of a ftab« 
bard» to prevent the point of the fword from piercing 
through' it. . 

Charge, Tke quantity of gunpowder and ball, where* 
with a gnn is loaded for execution. 

The role for charging large pieces in war are, that the 
piece be firft cleanfed or fcoured within fide ; that the proper 
qoaadtyofpowderbe next driven in, and rammed down : care 
however being taken, that the powder, in ramming, be 
not broi£ed, bccaofe that wc^ent its effedk ; that a iittle 
quantity of paper« hay, line, &c. be rammed over it $ and 
that the bail or (hot be intruded. 

If the ball be red-hot, a tampion, or trencher of green 
^ood, is to be driven in before it. 

The weight of the powder neceiTary for a charge is com-* 
monly in a fubduple pi^portioB to that of the ball. See the 
articles Cannon ^ Gun^ Shat^ Caliber ^ &c. 

Charged Cylinder^ or Chami?er. That part of a cannon 
which contains the powder and (hot, 

Chamfe Ttape^ or Cbaaffi^tr^^^ the fame as Caltrop, 

Cbavffe. Res ds Chauje. The level of the field, tlie plain 
ground. 

Cheeix of a Mortar. Strong planks of near a femicircolar 
form, houod with thick iron plates, and fixed by bolts to the 
bed. ^ They keep the mortar at any given elevation. 

Chimin Cowutrt. See CefV§rt*WtPfm 

Cbemin det RonJei at Way efthe Rounds. A fpace between 
the rampart, and the low parapet under it, for the rounds to 
go about. It i& the fame as the Fauje Braye. Vi^e Faujfi 
£tay§* 
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Chemtfi. A word almoft ont of date> formerly fignifying^ 
iht wall that faced or lined a work of earth, efpecially when- 
the foil was &ndy and loofe, and therefore could not fuppor^ 
itfelf, without allowini; it too great a talust or ftoop. . 

Cbe<vaux deFrife, The fame as turnpikes ; only fome will* 
have it, that the chevaux are ilronger than the turnpikes : 
bat there is no other difference than in the language, one be- 
ing the French, the other the Engliih name ; yet both indif- 
ferently now ufed in England, and the French^ rather the 
moft. Ste Turnpike. 

C&ivrette. An engine for raifing of gum or mortars into* 
carriages. ' It is made of two pieces of wood, aboutioar feet 
long, Handing upright upon a third-fquare piece ; the up- 
right pieces are about a foot afunder, and pierced with holes* 
exadlly oppotite each other, having an iron bok, which be- 
ing put through thefe holes higher or lower, at pleafure^ 
ferves with a hand fpike, which takes its poife over this 
bolt, to raife any thing by force. 

Cinquain, An antieat order of battle, to draw up five bat- 
talions fo that they may make three lines, that is a van, main^ 
body, and .body of referve. Suppofing the hyt battalions tO' 
be in line, the zd and 4th advance and form the van, the 5d> 
falls back for the rear guard, or body of referve, the id and* 
5th form the main body upqn the fame ground. Then eve- 
ry battalion ought to have a fqaadron of horfeon its rights 
and another on its left. Any number of regiments prpduced 
by the multiplication of the number 5,. as 10, 15, 20, &c« 
may be drawn up in the fame manner. 

CircuffuvaUatiom, A line, or trench, with a parapet, thrown 
up by the befiegers, a cannon- (hot from the;p]dce, c^icompaf- 
fing all their camp, to defend itagaioitany army that may at* 
tempt to relieve the place : fo that. the army beiieging lies be- 
tween the two lines of contravallation and circumvallatioo,, 
the former 8gain(t the befieged^ and the latter againU thofe 
that ihall pretend to relieve them. The top oAhe line of crr- 
cumvallation is generally about feven feet de^p, and about 12- 
feet broad. The parapet runs quite round, the top of it, and 
at certa n didances it is (Irengthened with redoubts and fmall 
forts. The bafe of it is generally about eight feet wide> the 
beight withinfide fix, and oh the put(ide five, with a banquet 
of three feet wide, and one and a half high. The liae o£. 
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circa mvallation mull never ran along the foot of rifing 
ground, becaufe, if any enemy (hall pofTcfs faimfelf of the 
bright, he might plant cannon there, and command the line. 
CitadtU Is a fort with four, five, or fix bailions, raifed on 
the raoft advantageous ground about a citvr, the better to 
command it, and commonly divided from it by an tfplanade^ 
oropenfpace, the better to hinder the approach ofany enemy- 
So that die citadel defends the inhabitants, if they continue 
in their daty, and puniihes them if they revolt. Befiege-s al- 
ways attack the city firfl, that^ being mafters of it, they may 
cover themfeWes the better againil the fire of the citadel. 
Its having baitions diHingaifhes it from a callle. Sometimes 
the citadel (lands half within and half without the ramparts 
of the place. 

The beft form for a citadel is a pentagon, a fquare be«» 
ing too weak, and a hexagon too big. 

Clayes. Are the fame we commonly call Hurdles^ -or Wat* 
tUs^ being made of (trong flakes, interwoven with oziersy Of 
other fmall pliable twigs, and the clofer the better. They are 
generally about five or ^x feet long, and three, or three andr 
a half broad. The ufe of them is to cover lodgments over 
head, with much earth heaped on them to fecure the men a- 
gainft the fire works, and flones thrown by the befieged. 
They are alfo call into adilch that has been drainM, for th» 
befiegers to pafs over on them without. ilickine in the mud. 

To clear the Trenches. To beat out thole that are to 
guard them with a vigorous faUy from the place befieged i 
to throw dowB the parapet, fill the trench, and nail the 
cannon. 

Clerk of the Ordnance. An oflicer that rcgifters all ordcil 
concerning the king's ordnance in the tower of London. 
Clofe fire. See Re^verheration. 

Cloutj, Thin plates of iron nailed on that part of the 
axletree of a gun's carriage, which comes through tha 
nave, through which the linf- pin goes. 
To Cloy Guns. Vidt To Nail. 

Clypeus or Clypeum, A (hield or buckler. Sec Shield. 

Coffre. A depth funk in the bottoni of a dry ditch, of 

.bout fix or feven feet wide, and the length of it the whole 

"^readth of the faid ditch from fide to fide. It is covered 

withjoilla, hurdles, and earth| rais'd tneo feet above the 
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bottom of the ditch ; whkh riTing lerves initead of 'a f)arft* 
pet, with loop holes in ft : and this work being made at 
kiTure by the beficged, fervcs to fire from on the beficgen, • 
when they attempt to crofs the ditch. Its length dif- 
finguilhes the CoJ're from the Caponmere^ which does not 
reach the whole breadth of the ditch; and it differs from 
the Tra^erfe and Galkry^ in that thefe two are ma<)e by the 
befiegers, and the Coffre by the befieged. The beficger* 
epaule^ or cover themtelves again ft the Coffret^ by throwing 
Up the earth on that fide on which the muik.eteers in it fire. 
Coffre^ is alfo taken for the fame as Cmiffhn. Vide 

Cohneh The commander in chief of a regiment, ciihet 
horf^, foot, or dragoons, \ti' England \ but in France and 
Spain they call the Colonels of hoVfc Maitres fie Cnmp. Co- 
]ohels/>f foot take place, and commaad one anotbext ac-^ 
cording to th* antiquty of their regiments and not of their 
commiflions ; but iKofe of hoife, on i he contrary > acco'd- 
ittg to the date of their comminror.Sy without regard to the 
antiquity of the regiments. Their pods tt the head of the 
regiments is three paces before the captains. Generals of 
iiorfe, foot, and dragoons a i'e ufually ca'oiels, whofe aa- 
thority exiendc particularly over each of their refpeflive 
bodies.. A colonel may lay an officer of his regiment in 
arrefly^ but muil: acquaint the general with it. He is not 
miowed A gu^rdy but only a centinel from the quarter 
guard. 

Cehnel Lieu^inait*. He Who- commands a regiment of 
^guards, whereof the king, prince, or other per&n of the 
Sfrt eminence is colonel. 

Colours* Iivclvde tlM banpfien, flags, enfigns, &c. ofaU 
kinds, borne in the army or fleet. See Flag, Stoftdwrdf &c. 

Column, The long file, or row of troops, or of the bag» 
«ge of an army on its march. So, * To march in a co* 
lumn,' or in along file, inilead of making a large fronr. 
An army marches in one» two, three, or more columns, 
according as the ground will allow, nnd the (h^ef generals 
fees expedient, each column being led by a general officer. 

Comhaif imrpliM an engagement or difiFerense decided hf 
arms. 
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Comnuind. Word of cominaRd. The ta'ttl ofed bf 

officers in exercife,, or upon ferv ice^ 

Commanding Ground, A fifing ground which overlooks 
any poft, or ftroii>g place. There are three ^^rts of Com* 
nanding Grounds. 

Ji Front Commanding Grtmnd. A height oppofite to the 
ftce of cbe poll which plays upon its front. 

A Reverfe Commanding Ground* An eminencey which 
plays upon tiie back of a poU. 

An Enfilade Commanding Ground^ or Curtain Commanding 
Ground,. A high place which with its Ihotfcoars all the 
length of a line. 

Commijfary General of tht Mufler$^ or Mufitr Mafier Gene^ 
' ral. He that takes accoant of the ftrcngth of every regiment^ 
at often as the general pleafes ; reviews them, fees the 
hoife be well mounted, and al) the men well armed -and ac- 
coutred. He receives and infpedls the mailer rolls, and 
knows exactly an army's ftrength. 

Commijfary Qentral of the Stores, An oflicer in the artif- 
lery, who has the charge of all the ftores, for whic;b he ia 
accountable to the office of ordnance. He is allowed an 
aiSdaat, clerks, and condu£lors under him. 

Commrjpary if$be Horfe, An officer likcwifeof the a»til- 
lery, wJio has the infpedron of the art?li^ry horfcf, hav- 
m^ Otfdef htm a number of candours of horles for hhi 
a£^ams. 

Cmmttffary General of Pro^jfions. Has the charge oP far- 
nl&kig the army with all foc'ts of proviJiens, and mail be 
vevy vigiiant Md*i«)dDftriouS9 that they may nes^r foffer 
want. 

Commifion, The atrthority by which every officer aftfbjr 
Wspoft, figaed by the kiag«^ or by hi& general, if he b^ 
]flypowe(«d. 

Commffft^n Ofcers^, Vide OJpctru 

Commumckiion, See Line of CowrnnnkoHon^ 

Comfany, A fmall b>^dy of foot, the number nrevet fir- 
ffit hat g0nera!ly from 50 to ?o> comnfianded by a cap-' 
taifl, who has under him a lieutenant and an enfign, anA 
fometimes two Jieurettanti,' A company has ufoaliy three 
fvi)eaiit>», three corp'Orak, and two drums, in thej;uarda 
the companies coniiil of So men eack^ Formcny tti'^ 
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ihirds of the company were armed with mnfltets, and Aer 
reft wiih pikes. 

There are thirteen companies to conflitute a battalion, 
one of which is always grenadiers, and pofted on the right:.: 
next them (land the eldeft company/ and on the lefc thefe- 
cond : the youngeil one being always polled in the centre. 

Independent Cbmpany, or Irregular Company. That which 
is not incorporated in a legiment. 

Complement of the Curt in. Is that part of the interior fide^^ 
which forms the demigorge. See Curtain, . 

Complement of the Line ^ Defence , h the remainder of the • 
line o\ defence, after the angle of the flank is taken ofF*^ 

Conductors, Are affillants ^^n to the comifTary of the 
Aores, to receive or deliver out (lores to the army, to at- 
tend at the magazines by tu'^ns, when in garrifon, and to 
look after the ammunition waggons when in the field* 
They deliver their accounts to the commiHary, and are im-« 
mediately under his command. 

Contramurt. A wall buUt before another partition wall 
to llrergchen it, fo that it may. receive no damage from the: 
adjacent bnildinga. See Pf^all^ Rampart, 

Contraval/ation, A trench guarded with a -parapet,., 
which the beiiegers cover themfelves with, next the place 
befieged, to defend them again d the fallies of the garrifon : ' 
fo that the army, forming a (lege, lies betvyeen the lines of 
circumvallation and contravallatlon. This line is carried 
on without muiket (hot of ihe town, and fometimes goes 
quite round it, fometimes niit, according as the general 
fees occafion. . It (hould be made in th^ fame manner as 
the line of circumvallatiGn. Which word fee. 

Contre ^eue d^Tronde^ or Counter ShvalUw*s. Tail. An 
outwork in the form of a fingle TenatlU^ md^r next the' 
place, that is, at the gorge, than at the head, or next the 
campaign ; which is the contrary to the ^eui' d*Tronde,. or 
Swallow' J Tail, this being the.widefl at the head. The 
fidea of the Cpntre^ueue are not fo well flanked from the 
place as thofeof the <^^irrV*2?9/r^^, or SwalUw^s Tail, and < 
therefore it is not fo good.. 

Contribution, An impofition, or tax, paid by all.fron-^- 
tier countries, to redeem themfelves from being plundered, 
and dieftrayed by the enemy« 
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'^Cswuerfion* A military motion, which tarns the front 
of a battalion where the flank was, when the fiank it 
attacked. 

As this may often be the cafe in aQion, this motion it 
accounted a moil ufeful and neceflary one. See the article 

Conq/oy. A body of men that is^ a guard or fecurity in 
conveying through adangeroas pafs. A fapply of men* 
money, ammanition, and provifions, conveyed into a 
town, or to an army. The body of men Hkewife that 
marches to fecure any thing ftom the enemy is called a 
convoy. 

JCopper-BMfs. Vide BrUge. 

CorheiUts. Vide Bajkets. 

Cinrdiau. A line divided into fathoms, feet, &c« tO 
mark outworks on the ground, ufed by engineers. 

Cor dm. A: row of lionet made round on the outfide^ 
^odiet between the wall of the fortrefs, which lies aflope, 
and the parapet which ftands perpendicular, after fuch 
a manner, that this difference may not be offienfive to the 
eye: whence the cordons ferve only as an ornament, rang« 
ing round about the place, being only ufed in fortificatioa 
of done- work. For in thofe made with earth, the void 
fpace is filled up with pointed Hakes. ^ 

Condor. Vide Covert-ivay, 

Cornet. The third commiffion officer belonging to every 
troop of horfe, fubordinate to the captain and lieutenant, 
equivalent to the enfign among the foot. His principal 
duty is to carry the ftandard, near the middle of the firft 
xank of the fquadron. 

This is a very honourable poft : he commands in the ab« 
fence of the lieutenant. 

Comifi-ring of a gun. The next ring from the muzzle 
backwards. 

Corporal An inferior officer of foot, under a ferjeant» 
who has charge of one of the divifio^^s of a company, places 
and relieves centinels, and keeps good order in the Corps 
de Garde. He receives the word of the inferior rounds that 
|>afsby hU Corps de Garde. Every company, iffmall, haa 
afually three corporals ; but more, if numerous. 
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, €9rfs 4e G4irJe* A poft fomeiiiMS under tmutt and 
fometimcs in the open air, to receive a number of mea who 
are relieved from time to time, to watch io their t«aft» far 
the (ecurity of fo«€ oiore coafi4erable peft. TUs^ word 
Corfj de Garden does nm oaly figaify ^ poft» blii Ilia ftton 
in it. 

Corpi de Battailk. The main body of an army 4ir<a«m up 
for battle, whereof the firft ]i«e is called 'tb« Voh, the fe- 
cond the Corp€j de RattailU ot M<Un ^iUuilk^ a«d the t^iitd 
the Curp dg R^rife^ Body afR^'ve^ or BjiAr Grntd. Vide 
B/ittle^ 

CopsJe Refer*ve. Vide Line ofBattky and Rear Gumyd^ 

Cor/elet, A little cuirafs; or, according to aih^s^ an 
armour or coat made to cover the whole body, aatiently 
M/OTii by the piLesien, ufoally placed in the.front jaad flankj 
of the battle, for the better r^Mtng the enemy' t afiau^fer, 
and guarding the/oldieis placed behind them. 

Covert -way. In Fr^nch^ Chwiijty C^tverf, or Caridcr* A 
ipace. of ground lev^l with the &eid, upon the edge of the 
ditcby three or four fathoms widie* and covered with a para- 
pet, or bxeafi;*work, running all round, the moat, and Hop- 
ing gently towards the campaign. It has alfo a. foot bank 
or banquet. , One of the gr^atell difHcuhies in a fiege is to 
make a lodgment on the C!9fveft^m.'i^y becaufe generally the 
befieged pallifadoe is along the o^iddle, and Dndermioe ic . 
.fin all iUes* This is coiamonly called the Coufrter-fcrapep 
becaufe it it on the edge of it* The {lope is called the gla- 
cis. The parapet of a Cotverunoay is about fix feet higb» 
and fornas a faillant angle before the curtain, which iervas 
for a place of arms. 

Comicii af nvur. An afTembly of the principal officers of 
the army or fleet, occafionaliy called by the general or ad» 
miral, to concert meaCures for their condiij6i wuh regard to 
to(ieges, retreats, engagements, &c, &c. 

Counter Jpfruicbes, Linos or trenches carried on hy. the 
befieged, when they ccm^ out to attack the lines of tiie be- 
£egers in> form, or prevent approachQi, See CotmW 
^remhesf 

Lim.rf Counter Jpprcacbei. A trench which the befiegad 
make from their covered way to the right and left af the at- 
tacks, in order to fcour the eneniiei works. The )ina 
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omft be perfedly ^nfiUcUd ffom.tke eovered way aad the 
half moon, that it m»y be of bo fervice to xha eoeovy* ia 
cafe he geis pofTeffion of it. 

Counter Breafi-nvork, See F^«j^ Braye^ 

Couuter Forts. Spurs or buttrc^, £rrving is props to a 
waU iuhj«& to bulge or i^e thrown 4o'wa. 

Qmaur Battery* A battery that playa upon another, to 
diiinovnt the giHis. 

Qmnter Gnaretfy io frencb Contre Guards or Enmalope. A 
fmall ramparty with a parapet and ditch, to cover fbiso 
part of the body of the pUoe. There are Coimter Guards 
of feveral fhipes, and differently fituated. Thoie raifed 
before the point of a balHon conM of two faces, making 
an angle failliijit, and pajcallel to the faces of the bafiion. 
Thofe which cov.er one of the facss of the buflion, are fiiap- 
cd like a demi-haftkn, with, a parapet upon the faceasd 
capital, bat none on the flank, Which ntuft be open and ex- 
pofed to the fire of the place. This naime of Counter Gjtard 
is not fp much in ufe at pre&nt aanorg the engineers, who 
call it ufually an Ennje'cpe. 

Counter Line* Vide Contra^aBaitoM^ 

Countermarch, When the files countermarch, it change^ 
the face, or front, of the battalion ; and when ranks coun*^ 
termarch, it is exchanging the wings of the battalion. The 
files countermarch to bring thofe that are in the front to the 
rear, which is proper when a battalion is charged in the 
rear, aad the commander would {lave the file leaders, who 
are generally chofen men, and take the plane of bringers iip» 
The ranks countermarch, when it is required that one wing 
of the battalion (hould exchange its ground with thp other. 
An army countermarches to difappoint or amufe an enemy^ 
when going fuddenly to any projedt. I^ alb fignifies return* 
ing or maching back again. * 

CQuntemine, A well, or hole, funk in the gro and, frooL 
which a gallery or branch rjonsvout under ground, to feek 
cut the enemy's mine, and difapp'oifit it. The word is alfoi 
nfed when the befiegers have paiTfd the fort, and. put the 
miner to the foot of the rampait* Thefe countermines aro 
either made when the baftion is raifed, or afterwands when 
it is atucbcd. 
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Counterman* A wall built clofe to another, that it ma/ 
not receive any damage from the contiguous buildings. 

Counter- Round, A body Of officers going to infpe^ the 
rounds. 

Couttier/carpe, Is properly the exterior ia/us, or flope of 
the ditchy on the farther fide f/om the place, and facing 
it. fiut by this name is commonly meant the Cc^vert'Wiy 
and Glacis, and in this fenfe, it is faid the enemy, ' attacked 
the Coonterfcrape, or lodged themfelves on the Counter- 
fcarpc.* 

Ccunter/tarpet Ditch of the Ctunter/carpe, Vide Avant 
Fojfe. 

Counter SwallofvS $ Tail, Sec Contre ^eui' tTYronde. ' 

Counter Frenches. Trenches cad up againft the befiegers, 
which confequently have their parapet towards them» and 
are.enfiladed from feveral parts of the place, to hinder the 
enemy from making ufe of them, when they are mafiert of 
them. But care muft be taken that they be not enfiladed, 
or commanded by any eminence poiTcfTed by the enemy< 
. See Approaches. 

Counter Vallation^ A ditch made round a befieged place, 
to prevent' the garrifon from making failles. See Contra' 
nfa/lation. 

Counter 'Working. The raifing of works to oppose thofe 
of the enemy. 

Court Martial, A court appointed for the punifh ing of- 
fences in officers, foldiers, &c. the power of which is regu- 
lated by the mutiny bill. 

Courtain or Curtin. See Curtin, 

Cradle. That part of a crofs-bow where the bullet is 
put. 

Creji* The top part of the armour for the head, mounting 
over the helmet, in manner of a comb, or tuft of a cock, 
deriving its name from Crifia, a cock's comb. It is for the 
moft pare eompoied of feathers, or hair of horfes tails or 
mains. 

Croats* Properly the people of Croatia : but in France 
there is a regiment of horfe fo called, becaufe at firft they 
were of that nation, though now they are all French^ as are 
thofe they ftjll call the Scotch Gendarmes. Thcfe Croaif are 
commanded upon deiperate fervices ; and therefore in a 
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batde they are pofted on the wings; a little advanced before 
tke other iqaadroas, upon the line with the dragooni. Seb 

Cro/s^bar-Jhot. A ballet with an iron bar paiSng through 
it, and Handing fix or eight inches out at both fides : it i% 
vSed at iea, for deftroying the enemy's rigging* 
Crefs' Battery. %tt Battery, 

Crown Work* In Trench Ouwage a Couronne. An ODl^ 
work that takes up more ground than any other. It is made 
ap of a large gorge, and two fides terminating towards the 
fieldy in two demi baftions^ each of which is joined by i 
particular curtain to a whole baftion, that is at the head of 
the work. Crown works are made to cover fome large fpot 
of ground, to fecure fome eminencei or to defend tl^ head 
of a camp that is intrenched. 

Crewifeit, Caitiftfj^ ot CbanJ/i'trapei. Machines of iron; 
having four points, each about three or four inches long, 
fo made, that whatever way they fall there is ftiU a point 
up : they are thrown upon breeches or in paffes, to income 
modate the cavalry, that they may. not approach without 
great difficulty ; the point that flicks up running into the 
faorfes feet, and laming them. 

Cre^vneJ Homnvork. A horn -work with a crown-work 
before it. See Cro-zvn-'work, 

A Cube. A general mathematical term, fignifying a io* 
lid body, every, way A|uare. 

Cubical, > The body that is fo folid and fquare : as a 
Cubical Foot, that is, a to^t fquare every way of any fub- 
ftance. 

Cuirajfe, A piece of defenfive armour, made of iron 
plate, well-hammered, ferving to cover the body, from 
the neck to the girdle, both before and behind. 

CuiraJJiers. Horfe that wear armour, as back, breads 
and head-pieces, Moft of the German cavalry are Cuiraf* 
fiers, as are alfo fome of the French ^ but we have had 
none in England fince the revolution. 

Culverin of the leail fize. A gun £ve inches diameter ia 
the bore,. 40^olb. weight, takes a charge of ten pounds of 
powder, and carries a ball four inches and fix eights dia«. 
metar, and 16 pounds weight. Its laodoin fliot is j8o 
paces. 
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Culverin Oriinafy. Is five inches tw6 eighths diaoleter 
jn the bore» 4;co pounds weighty t^k^s u pounds 6 
ounces charge of powder, and carries a ball 5 inches dia* 
Joeter, .asd'^iS poonds. weight., 

CHhertn of the \Hgt2i flzes is 5 inches 4 eights diameter 
in the bore, 48001b. weight, takes ^a charge of i z pounds 
.S ounces of powder, and carries a (hot 5 inches and 2 
.eighths diameter, and 2olb..weight. This and the lad are 
.good battering cannon, bat too heavy for field fervice* 

CuneUe or Lwueiie* See Ctmeife, 

^Cttffgw or Ceur/gw* A iignal giveil in citicf, taken in 
ivar, &c. to the inhabitants to go tp -bed, introduced to 
^revept.the inhabitants being plundered. and iH-treated by 
;lb^ 'foldiecs in their debaueh^nes* 

' Curtin, That part of the wall* or rampart, that lies. be<r 
^ween the fl^nks.of two baHions, bordered ivith a parapet 5 
feet high, s behind which the (bldiers ft^nd to fire upon the 
covered way, and into the moat. As it is the bell defend*** 
£d of any part ofthe ram par t« befiegers.feXdom carry 4>n 
their attacks againil it, becaufe it is the bed flanked of any 
part, but o» the faces of the baftions, which ^e defended 
but by one flank. 

Cutting, off, Vide Retrenchments. 

Cu*veite or Cunefte, A deeper trench cut along the 
Jliiddle of the dry- ditch, and generally carried down Mil 
there be water to fill it. This is a ditch within a dicch» 
isnd runs all the Length ofit, the better to keep off the ene- 
my. Xhe breadth, of tt ou^ht to he 18 or 20 £eet. It is 
good to prevent the befiegers mining. 

CyUniier. Concave Cylinder of a gun» all the hoHow 
Jlejp^th of a' piece, ortheibore. 

Charged Cylinder, The chamber, or that part which re» 
p^vti the charge of powder and (hot. 

. Voi^nt Cyli^r^ That .part of the hollqw which remains 
AmpQ^ when the gun is charged. 
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DE C JG ON. A poly|[on fSgcire that has ten fides and 
as manjr angles, capa&e of being fortified with ten 
. 43aftion8. 
To Decamp, To raifc the camp, to break up from the 
place wJiere the army lay epcamped, and march away. 

Decampingt is the marching* of an army from the ground 
where it before lay encamped. See Camp. 
Definee. Line oi 'Defence, Vide Line. 
Defence of a Place. All thofe parts of a fortification thaH 
flank other parts, as the Parapets^ Cazemattes, or FauJ/i 
Ba^esj which face and defehd thofe pods that are oppofite 
to them. It is aJmoft impoflible to fix the miner to the 
face^of a badion, 'till the defences of the oppofite bailion 
are ruirred ; that is, 'till the parapet of its flank is beatea 
down, and the cannon in all parts, that can Are upon that 
face which is attacked, are difmoun ted. ' 

To he in a pofiure of Defence^ is to be ready and provided 
to oppofe as enemy. As ' Our redoubt is in a good pof- 
tare of defence ;' that is-, the work of it is fini(hed» artd 
it can- oppofe an enemy. 

Defile. A narrow pafi, "or way, where troops cannot 
march but by making* a fm.nll front, and therefore are 
forced to file off, which gives the enemy an oppottunity^of 
charj^ing them more advantageoufly, becaufe the rear can- 
not come up to relieve the front. 

To D file. Is to reduce an army to a fmall front, to march 
through fuch a narrow paflage. 

Degree Though this term properly belongs to geome- 
try, it is fo often ufed in fortification, that it will not be im- 
proper to declare it is a fmall part of an arch of a circle, 
whereof every circle contains 360, which ferve to meaforc 
the content of the angle. So we fay an angle is of 20, of 
50, or of 70 degrees, or more. "Sidit Angle. 
Demi' Bafiion. Vide Bajiion. 

Demi Cannon lonvefl, A great gun that carries a ball of , 
5olb. weight, and 6 inches diameter. Its charge of powi 
der 141b. It flioots point blank 156 paces. The weight 
of it 54001b. the length 10 or n feet. .The diameter of 
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tliebore 6 inchef» two 8 parts. Carries point blank 1 56 
paces. 

Demi Cannon Ordinary, A great goo 6 inches 4 eights 

diameter in the bore, 12 or 13 feetlongy weighs 56o<^b« 

tikes a charge of 17 pounds 8 ounces of powder, carries a 

ihot 6 inches i fixth diameter, and 321b. weight, and car- 

. lies point-blank 162 paces. ' 

bimi Cannon of the gnatfft Jtze, A gnn 6 feet, 6 eight 

: parts diameter in the bore, from 1 2 10 14 feet long, 6ooolb. 

vvreigbt; takes a charge of i81b« of powder; carries a ball 

6 inches 5 eigiits diameter, and 361b. weight.. .This piece 

ftoots point-blank 180 paces. 

Dimi Culverin of ibo loweft fixi, A gun 4 iochet 2 

eighths diameter in the bore, 8 or 9 feet long, zooolb. 

. v^eight ; takes a charge of 6 pound 4 ounces in powder, 

carries a ball 4 iuches diameter and gib, weight, and ihoots 

point-blank 174 paces. 

Dimi Culnterin Ordinary, A gun 4 inches 4 eighths 
diameter in the bore, 9 feet long, 27001b weight, charg- 
ed with 7 pound 4 ounces of powder ; carries a ball 4 tnch- 
es 2 eighths diameter, and 10 pounds 1 1 ounces weight* 
It ihoots point-blank 175 paces. 

Demi Cnlverin elder Jorf, A gpq 4 inches and 6 eights 
diameter in the. bore, tea feet in length, 3000 pounds 
weight, charged with 8 pound 8 Ounces of powder, and 
carries a ball 4 inches 4 efghths diameter, and 1 2 pounds 
II ounces weight. Its point-blank (hot 178 paces. The 
Demi Colverios are very good field pieces. -i 

DemijSarge, Half the gorge, or entrance into the baf- 
tion, not taken direflly from angle to angle where the ba^ 
tion joins to the curtin, but from the angle of the flank to 
the centre of the baflion, or angle the two curtins would malce, 
were they protraded to meet in the bailion. That part of 
the polygon which remains after the flank is raifed, and 
goes from the curtin to the angle of the polygon. VidtGorge, 

Demi line^ Half Moon. An out- work confiding of two 
f^cts and two little flanks, frequently built before the 
angle of a baflion, and fometimes alfo before the curtin, 
though now much difufed. 

• Defth of a Squadron or Battalion, The number of men 
Acre is in a file. That of a fqaadroa there is always three, 

and 
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tnd that of a batulion generally fix. So we &7» the baf» 
talion is drawn up fix deept or five deep. 

Defciuts. The hole?, vaults, and hollow places m%A^ 
by uoderminiDg the ground. 

Dtfcenti into the Mich, Treaches or guts made by wajr 
of Sa^^ in the gt ound of the coantericarpe* nnder the 0« 
fuirt twajt and covered with madriers, that is« planks» or 
wJth Clayst that is, hurdles dofe boand together, and well 
loaded with earth, to fecure them a||ainft fire* En ditebei 
that are foil of water, the defceiit is made even to the fu* 
perficies of the water, and then the ditch is filled with 
faggots faft bound and covered with earth, la dry ditches 
the Sappe is carried down to the bottom, and they mak# 
ffOFuet/a in it,, either to lodge themfeives, or fecure the 
miner. 

De/erter. A foldier that runs away to the enemy^ Qf * 
^ ^^/Wfeat i^iwiiiilfc<^ r « ice without leave, o> runs from one regi- ' 
ment to another. A defer ter is, by the articles or war 
poniihable byd^ath, and, afcer conviAion is, if in camp, 
hanged at the head of the regiment he deferted from, vwith 
his crime writ on his breaft; and fuffered to hang till the 
army leave that camp, for a terror to others* 

Detached Pieces^ are fach out-works as are at a didance 
from the body of -the ptace» as demi-liaes, rave>lines, baf- 
tions, &c. 

Detachment, A number of men drawn out of one or 
more greater bodies ; either to mount guards, make an at- . 
tack, fconr the country, or other fe^vice. Sometimes a 
flying army is made up of detachments inilead of whole ; 
regiments. A detachment of 2 or 3000 men is a command . 
for a brigadier; eight hundred for a cpionel; 4 or 500 for. 
a'lieutenani-colonel. A captain never marches on a decach- , 
ment with lefs than 50 men ; a lieutenant, enfign, and 
two ferjeants. A lieutenant is allowed 30, and a ferjeant. . 
10 or 12 men. Detachments are fometimes made of entire . 
fi|uadrons and battalions. 

Diagonal, A right line drawn acrofs a quadrangular fi^ j 
gure from one angle to another, by fome called a diameter^ 
and bv others the diameter o£ the figure. 

To Di/mount, The vulgar and general meaning is to 
imhorfe, as, to difmouat cavalry: but, 
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To DifmufiiOutiHon, is to ' throw- them off the carriages, 
break thefe, and render tbtm-anfitfor fervice. 

^Difpart. To dlfpart a cannon, is* to fet a mark on the 
muzzle ring to be of an equal height, or level with the ' 
l>aienng; fothat a^lineilrawn between them iha)I be parallel 
to the axis of the concare cylinder, for the ganner to take 
aitn, by it at the mark. he'' is to fhoot; fdr the bore aiid this 
being parallel^ the aim- taken by it'mud betru^; This* 
lineis called tht dtfpart of a'^urty and is fo 12nd by a pair 
o£ caJlibcr compafles; Tiie • consrmoa' w^y of doing this, 
IS. to take the two diameters of the ba(^>ring, and of the 
place where the difpan iste ftaild; and' divide the difi%r« 
ence between them into two equal parts, one of 'which ' 
will.be the length of' the> dffparr, wh^di is fet oh thr gun 
with wax or pitch, or fattened there with a piece of twine* 
or marlin. By means* of an inttrument it maybe cl^il# 
with all poffible nicety; 

Difi€tnct of iht Bmftioms^ it the fiteof the extettor pol/« 
gon. See Polyj^m, 

Dkcb, Vide Mtmi. 

Diub of tb€<jaMmfia^i Vidfr AhMt Ftfffkl':^' 

Di'verfion. l^^tik' ail' e«Ht^ is- attacked'in^ oneplkce*' 
where they a#e^wie^ll a«d^tii»t>r(rvrdtd^, in ord^ tcrdtHW^oflf 
their fdro«frfroM aMrther placed w^here they hai^e^made, or 
intended to make, an irruption. Thus the Romans hatJ n<f 
oiher'w«yin th^i^pow^r'of^'drfvirtg Bamtibal out of Italy> 
but bjFmskifvg a^iverfibn ill attacking Carthage; 

DHifi^mof a Battdhn; Thefeveral parceh^iilto which 
a>battalioi« it' divided- in- marching, confiiting generally of 
aiiottt^fix files fcach) and led by the lieutenants andenfienft, 
the cafxtains mftKhing in the front and rear. The diviuons 
of an army are the bHgades. 

DeJceagon. A figure that has twelve fides, and as many 
^AvUs, capable of Deing fortified with the- faaoie number 

of balHons* 

Donjon^ is a place of retreat, to capitulate with more 
advantage, in cafe of nccefllty. 

Dojer, A bsiket of a pecoiiar form, flat on one fide, for* 
the men ro carry earth in upon their backs. 

Double Bajf ion. ^tt Baftion. 

Double Tenaille. Vide TetiaMg, 
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t» DouhU. To put two ranks into one, or two files lotcf 
one, according ai the word of command exprefTes it. A% 
Double your ranksy is for ihc fecond, fourth, and fixch 
ranks to march into the fir(^, third and fifth; fo that of 
fix ranks they make bjt three, leaving doable the interval 
there was between th^m before ; which is not fo when they 
Dauhle by half files y bccaufe then three ranks ftand togeiher, 
and the three others come up to double them ; that is, the 
firfty fecond and third, are doublisd by the fourth, fifth 
and fixth, or the contrary. Double your filety is for every * 
other file to march into that which is next to it on the right 
or left, a« the word of command directs and then the fix 
ranks are turned into twelve, ihe men (landing twelve deep, 
•nd the d ftance between the files is double what it was before, 

DragGOHs, Mofqueteers mounted, who ferve fometimes 
on foot, and fomeiimet on horfeback ; being always re.idy 
.upon any thing that requires expedition, as being* abl» to 
keep pace with the horfe, and do the fervice of foot. In 
battle, or upon attacks, they are commonly the enfans ptr- 
duty or forlorn hope, being^ the firfl that fall On. In the 
fitld they encamp either at thehead of the army, or on the 
wingf, CO cover the others, and be the firft at their arms. 
They'ar£^divided into bHgades, as the cavalry, and each 
tvgfmeiit into troops, each troOp having a taptain, lieute* 
nni^, ccH'net, quarter m after, two ferjeints, three corpo« 
tals, and • twol drums. They are very ufefal oa 
atiy ''expedition that- requires difpatch, as they can keep 
pace with the cavalry, and do the' duty of infantry : they 
en^mp generally on the wings of thie armv, or at the paf- 
(es'Iehdhig to the camp ; and fome times they are brodgKt 
to cover the generaPs quarters : they do ddty on the gene- 
rals of horfe and dragoons, and march in the front and 
rear of the army. Their martial mcrfic is drums, and 
fometimes bafibons and hautboys. 

Draught' hooks, are large hooks of iron, fixed on the 
cheeks of a cannon* carriage, tvvb on each fide, one neat 
the trunnion hole, and the other at the' train, diitingui(hed 
by the name of fore and hind draught- hooks. Lirge guns 
have draught-hooks near the middle tranfum, to which are 
fixed the chains that ferve to keep the (hafts of the limbers 
oo a ma/ch. The fore and hind hooks are ufed for draw- 
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ijBg a gun backwards or forwards by men with flrong ropes, 
caTled.draughuropes, fixed to tbefe hooks. 

Drofuj'bridge, A bridge made after the manner of a 
floor, to draw up or let dowo, as occafion ferve^, before 
the gate of a town or caAle. It may be made after feveral 
different way?, buMhe moft common are made with, ply- 
cr$, twice the length of the gate, and a foot diameter. 
The inner fquare is traverfed with a erofs which ferves for 
a counter poife ; and the chains which bang from the ex<* 
treipities of the plyers to lift up or let down the bridge^ are 
of iron or brafs. 

Drain, A trench cut to draw the water out of a moat* 
'As foon as the moat is drained, they caft into it a clafe, 
covered with earth, or bundles of ra(hes with planks oa 
ibem, to make a paiTage over the mod. 
Droit Attacks, Vide Attach* 

Drum, A military mufical indrument in form of a qrlin* 
dcr, hollow within, and covered at the ends with veilamt 
whkh IS (Iretched or llackenfd at pleafure by the meant of 
fmall cords. and iliding knots. It is beat with flicks, but 
ihey are commonly of hard wood. Some drums are of 
brafs. 

Kcttli Drums f are compofed of two large bafont of cop* 
per or brafs, rounded in the bottom, and covered with 
vellum or goat's fkin, which is kept faft by a circle of iron» 
and feverafhotes, failened (o the body of the drum, and a 
like number of (crews to fcrew up and down* They are 
much ufed among the horfe. 

Drum, or Drummer. The man that beata the dramt 
which is done after feveral manners, either to eive notice 
to the troops what they are to do, or to demand liberty to 
make fome propofals to an a:kemy. Every regiment of 
foot has a drum major, who command all the reft, and 
every' company has two, three, or four drums, as the men 
^rc in number. To leaf the getiiral, is to g:ve notice to 
ihe forces that they are to iparch. To beat the ajfemhlj or 
troops is to order the men to repair to their cojours^ To 
^eat tht march, is to command them to move. To heai 
the tat' too, is to order all to retire to their quarters. To 
^eat tht re*vi{Ie, at break of day, is to warn the foldiers to 
Tife, and the centinels €o forbear challenging, and to give 
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Ictve to come out of quarters. To beat tht ibargi^ u a 
figoal to fall apon the enemy. To beat a retreat^ is a fig^ 
oal to draw off from the enemf. To beat to armjf is for 
foldiers that are difperfed to repair to them. To beat « 
eaii^ is CO advertiie the foldiers to (land to their arms. To. 
beat an a/arm, is to give notice of fudden dan^er^ that all 
may he in readiaefs. To beat a parley ^ or cbama^le, is m 
figoal to demand fome conference with the enemy. When 
a battalion is drawn up» the drams are on the flanks; and 
wben it marches by divifions, or iubdivilions« they marcl^ 
between them.. 

Dry Moat, See Meat, 

DuIeJge. A peg of wood which [oins the ends of the lijc 
fellows that form the round of the wheel of a gnn-car* 
nage. The plate of iron on the outfide of the wheel* 
which ftrengthens the joint, is called ,theduledge- plate. . 

Dungeon, or Dovjon. See Donjon, 

Duty, The exercife of thofe funflions that belong to a> 
foMier; yet with this nice difti^ion. however,, xYaxJuty ia 
counted the moaoting guard,, and the like, where there i» 
not an enemy diredlly to beengaged; foe when they march: 
to meet the enemy ». it is called going upoA feruicej. 
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^ ARTH Bags. Vide Can^vas Ba^s^ 
•^ Echarpe, To batter en Ecbarpe, is to batter obliquely^ 
or fidew^ys Vide. Battery^ 

Echagueite, Vide Gmritte, 

Elder. BjittaUcny Of, Officer. A battalion is counted eldci« 
than another by the time (ince it was railed; See more of 
this under the word Seniority^ 

Ele*vation, angle of. That comprehended Between the 
horizon and the line of direflion of a cannon or^nortar ; 
OS it is that which the chafe of -a piece, or the axis of its^- 
hoUow cylinda, makes with the plane of theJ^nzon,. 
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* Ai^raxures* The gaps, cuts, or loop-lioles, left open 
in a parapet for the cannon to fire through. The ufaal 
diftance between- the Embrazures is generally 12 feet, for* 
the convenieocy of the gunner, and that the parapet may 
tot be too much weakened. Every Embrazure is three 
feet above the platform next to the cannon, and a foot and 
a half next the campaign, to fink the muzzle, and play 
tow. Each of them is about three feet wide within, and 
about fix or feven without, for the conveniency of tra\gerf- 
ing the gvB5. See Batttry. 

Eminence^ or Height. A rtfing groi^nd that overlook^ 
and commands the low places about it. Such places with- 
in cannon fbot of a fort, are a great advantage ; for if the 
befiegers become mailers of them, they can, from thence, 
^ re into the fort. 

Empatnmtnt, The fam^ as Tafus^ which fee. 

Encampment, The pitching of a camp. See Camp, 

Enceinte* The wall or rampart which furrounds a place; 
Ibmetimes compofed of baftions and curtins, either faced 
witli brick or ftone, or only made of earth ; fometimes only 
flanked by rofind or fquare towers, which is called a Roman 
wall* 

En/ans perdue. Men detached from feveral regiments, 
orotherwife appointed to give the fird onfet in battle, or 
a w a tt a c k upon- the counTCT^rp; or the breach' of a place 
beiieged ; fd called becaufe of the imminent danger^ they 
are expofed to. In England they are commonly called^ 
the Forlorn Hope, 

Enfilade, The fituation of a poU, which can difcover 
and icour all the length of a ftraic line, which, by that 
means is rendexed aim oft defencelefs. 

To Enfile, or Enfilade the, curiin or rampart. To fweep 
the whole length of it with thefhot* In' conducing the 
approaches of a fiege» care mufl be taken that they be not 
enfilade from the. works of the place i bat that they be 
carried on with windings and turnings up to the glacis, and 
then ftrait fbrwardj, -being funk deep in the ground, and 
covered over head. 

Bttgimeir. Aii'aSle expert man, who^ byaperfeO. know- 
Udg^iamaahematicks, delineates opoa paper, or maiks up* 
*4m the ground, all forts of fo#cS| and other works proper 
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for offimde and defence. He (hould thoroughlf Qbderftand 
the mathematics and fortification, fo as to dilcover the de* 
(e&s of a place, and to find a remedy propek* for them ; 
and alfo how to make an attack upon, aaiK^las to defend; 
the place* Engineers are extremely ^neceflkry. It is requU 
iite that they ihonld be bra^e as well as ingenious. - When 
engaged at a fiege, it is their duty to furtfey very narro«r<A 
lyjJie place» and make thdir report to the general, what 
pfart they jadge the weakeft, and where approaches may.bfe 
madewithtbe mod faccefs.. Their bufiiiefs-'ts alfo to delin- 
eate the lines of circumvallation and contrav)alla(fon>' tak*"* 
ing all the advantages of the ground ; to mark out tht 
trenches, places of arms, batteries and lodgements ; taking 
care that none of their works be flanked or difooveredfrom 
the place. After making a faithful report to the general 
of what is doing, it is the Engineers duty to require a fuf- 
fici^nt number of workmen and ntenfils, and whatever 
clfeis nepeflary. ' 

Enneegon. A figure that has nine fides, and als many 
angles, capable of being fortified with the faitie number m 
baiiioBS. 

Enfign. The officer that carrier the colours among tl^ 
foot; and is the lowed commiffion ofirCer in the company, 
being fubordinate to the captain and lieutenant. ' It is & 
very honourable and proper poft for a young gentleman, at 
his firft coming into the army. He has the ctiat-ge of the 
^nfign in battle, and is to dre rather than lofe his colours. 
If he be killed, the captain is to take them in his (lead. 

En<velope, A work of earth raifed (bmetimes in the 

'dkch' of a place, fometimes like a plain parapet, aiid 

•fom^cimes like a fmall rffmpdrt with a parapet to it. En» 

^elopes are generally made, when weak places are covered 

only with b&re lines, and either they cannot, or will-* not 

•ilretcb out towards the campaign with half moons, hord- 

'works, tenaitlits, or the like works which require niuch 

ground. The En^vehpes in a ditch are fbmetimes called 

Siions, Centre^ GardtSy C9nftr*ves, or Luntttes] See ^Wltfir, 

Conir^t Garde, Lunettis* 

Epaulfy the ihoulder of a ballion. The fpace contained 
by the angle, made by the union of the face and flank ; 
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fybettce tliat angle is caUcd^ the AngU of the EpauUy or 

Epauinnnt. A wotk to cover afide, or fide- ways, made 
^tber of eatth thrown ap» of bags of earth, of gabion s^ 
or of fafcioefl and earth. ^The Epaulments of the. places 
of arms for the cavalry, behind the trenches, are generally 
only of fafciaes and earth. 

Epaulmnir is alio t^en for a Demi Bajtion. Vide 
Bffft'tm. 

EptimlmM^ or Zfuars Orilhm. A nafs of earth ftlmoft 
fqnsre, and faced or lined with a wall, to cover the can* 
Hon of a Cazemattt, Vide OriUau. 

>Eptagen% Stt Heptagon. 

fEfmUtteral, A figure that has all its fides equal. 

^caladi. Vide Scaiade, 

E/carp. Vidt Scarp. 

Efnrt* Thefameas Ctfffvor* / 

Efcouade. Generally is the third part of a company of 
foot, fp divided for mounting of guard s, and relieviffg 
one another; equivalent to a brigade of horfe, I 

E/pauli and E/pauUmtnt. The fame as EpauU and EpauU^ 
aunt* 

EfpUmadi. It properly fignifif s the Idoping of the para* 
pet of the covert way towards the campaign, and is there- 
fore the fame as the glacis of the counterfcarp ; but-begins 
to be antiquated in that fenfe, and is now only taken for 
the empt% fpace between the glacis of a citadel, and the 
firfi houfes of a town, commonly called the place of arms. 

Efioili. Vide Star Redoubt. 

Etappi, An allowance of provifions and forage, for 
foldiers in their march thiongh a kingdom, to or from 
winter quarters. 

Etappier* One that contrafls with a country, or terri^ 
tory, for furniihirg troops in their march with provifions, 
and foragf • The Etappiers are to deliver the Etappe to 
the majors of horfe, or foot, and in their abfence to th^ 
quarter-mailers of each troop of horfe, or ferjeants of the 
company of foot. They arc forbid giving foldiers their 
Etappo in mOney. Sometimes the Etappiers and officers 
compound for a fum of money, and oblige the foldiers t& 
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make two days march into one ; which ii great htnuffiflg 
of men and horfes, and a notorions fraud. 

E^voluiions. The motions made by a body of men in 
changing their pofture, or form of drawing up, to make 
good the ground or pod they are on» or poflefs ihemfeUes 
of another, that they may either attack the enemy, or re-% 
ceive his onfet more advantageoufly. Tht E*voIut ions SLtt . 
daulihtg of ranks or files ^ counter snarcbis^ and hvbulings,'^ 
A battalion doubles the ranks when attacked in front and 
rear; to prevent its being flanked or furrounded ; for then 
a battalion fights with a longer front : the filet are doubled 
either to accommodate themfelves to the nccefixty of a nar- 
row ground, or to refill an enemy which attacks them in 
flank; but if the ground will allow it, converfion is much 
preferable, becauie after conve'fion the< battalion is in its 
firft form, and oppofes the file leaden, which are general- 
ly the beft men to the enemy ; and lik^wife, becauie doub* 
ling the files in a new, or not well difciplined regimen t^ 
they may happen to fall into dilbrder. See DoMing. 

ExtfutioH Military* The pillaging or plundering a 
country by an enemy's army. 
Exagon. See Hexagon, 

Mxtrcifi. The pra^ice of all thofe motions and adionsi 
and the whole management of arms a f )ldier is to be per- 
icA in, to be fit for fcrvice, and make him nnderfland how 
to attack and defend. The exercife of a foldier in camp, 
confidered as conducive to health. Dr. Priogle diiitn* 
gttiflies into three^ heads ; the firft relating to his duty ; the 
fecond to his living more commodiouily ; and the third to 
his diverfions. The firfl confiding chiefly in the exercife 
of his arms, will be no Icfs the means of preferving healthy 
than of making him expert in his duty, and frequent returca 
of this, early, and before the fun grows hot, will be made 
more advantageous than repeating it feldom, and (laying 
oat long at a time ; for a camp affording little convenience 
for refrefliment, all unnecefiary fatigue is tp be avoided* 
As to the fecond article, cutting boughs of trees for (had- 
ing the tents, making trenches round them for carrying 
off the water, airing the (Ixaw, cleaning their "clothes and 
accoutrenKAtSf and affilling \t\ the l^uiinefs of the mefsp 
^ught to beiio difagreiible exerdfe to the men for fome 
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I^Ft of tlieday. Laftly, as tadhrerfioat, the men muftbe 
encouraged to tbexn Hther by example orfmall premiuma t<> 
thofe whp (hall exceli in any kind of fporta, as fhall be jadged 
tnoft cOfidiifive to hcaltbi but in thia great caution ia necef-- 
fary, by not allowing them to fatigue tbemfeWes too miich^ 
cfpecially in hot weather, or ftckly times ; but above all it 
is eirenttaUy neceflary that their cloathes be kept dry, wet 
cloathes being the moft frequent caofes of camp difeafes. 

External Angles^ are the angles on the out fide of any 
right-lined figure, when all the fides a^e feverally produced, 
and they are all, taken together, equal to four right angles. 

Explofiott. See Gun fofwder^ 


TTACE of a-Baflion. The two foremoft fides, reaching 
Jl from the flanks to the pointof thebaflion where they 
meet, are called the Faces. Tbefe are conimonly the 
firft uitderminecl, becaufe they reach furtheft our, and are 
lead flahked, and therefore weakeft. Bat even before thia 
can be done, the opposite flank, which defends the paf« 
fage of the moat, ihould be ruined. 

Face of a Place, called alfo the Tetiaille of the Place. The 
interval between the points of two neighbouring baftions, 
containing the curtin, the two flanks, and thetwo fa^es of 
the baflioos that look upon one another. In a flege, when 
the whole TenailU is attacked, the approaches are carried 
on againft both balHona* 

Face prolofigeef, or extended. Is that part of the line of 
.defence razant, which is terminated by the cnrtin, and the 
angle of the (boulder ; that is, it is the line of defence 
vazantf diminiflied by the face of the baftions* 

Face of a<iunf is the fuperficies of the metal at the eir-- 
tremity of the muzz'e of the piece. 

Face is a word that refpe^ts alfo the motions of troops* 
To face) is to look towaids fuch a fide or to turn to it ; as 
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Face to the right, or to the left, is, to tarn the face and whole 
body one quarter that way, upon the oppofite heel. 

Faggots. The French call them Ftf^rt'tf/tf/yj. They arc 
men hired to tnuder, by officers whole companies are not 
fuily to cheat the fo^ereign of fo many men's pay. 
The late king of France ordered, that any who fhould be 
found fo to pafs in mufters, if difcovered, fhould- have a 
flower de luce burnt upon their cheek, and lofe their arms 
and equipage. Faggots are alfo the fame as Fafcinest 

Falfe Attack. Vide Attack, 

Falcon. Vide Faucon. 

Falconet, Vide Fauconet, 

Falfe Alarm. Vide Alarm. 

Fanioft. A banner carried by a fervant belonging to 
each brigade of horfe and foot, at the head of the bag- 
gage of each brigade, to keep good order, and prevent 
confufion in the march, Tt is made of ftuft of the colour 
of the brigadiers, or the commanding officers Hvcry. It is 
a ^corruption of Gonfannon^ which in Italian fignifies a 
banner. 

Fafiinesi are faggots of fraall wood, which diftinguiihes 
them from the Sauciflbn?, made of bigger branches of trees, 
Tafcines are greater or lefs, according to tHe feveral ufcs 
they are pat to. Thofe that are to be pitched, to burn a 
lodgment, gallery, or other work of the enem'cs, are but 
a foot and a half long, and a foot thick ; but thofe that 
are for making Epaulments^ or Chandeliers^ or to raife 
works, or to fill up wet ditches, mult be between two and 
three feet in rhickneft, and four feet long ; and being to 
be loaded with much earth to make them more folid, and 
prevent their b^ing fired, they are bound at both ends, as 
well as in the middle. The enemy hat noway to deO^roy 
them but by fire ; to prevent which, they are either load- 
ed with earth, orcovercd with'raw hides. ^ 

A Faucon, or Falcon, A very fmall cannon 2 inches and 
6 eights diameter in the bore, 7 feet long, weighing 
7^oIb. takes a charge of 2 poundti 4 ounces of po^der^ 
and carries a ball 2 inches and 5 eights diameter, and 2 
pounds 8 ounces weight. Its point-bla^nk.fliot is lOo paces. 
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J Fmtconei, ^xFalccnti^ A very fmall piece of cannoOf 
s inches aod z eigha diameter in the bore^ 6 feet ioDg» 
weighing 400 weighty takes a charge of 1 pound 4 ounces 
of powder, and carries a bullet 2 inches and i eighth diame- 
ter, ar.d I pound 5- ounces weight. Its point blank ihot 
06 paces. Thefe pieces are now pretty much out of ufe, 
being found too fmall to be of confiderable advantage ia 
an army, whe>e the three poo ndeis, minions, and fakers^ 
are generally the fmalleft now to be met with. 

Fayjle Brayf, Chimin des Rpndts^ ^^jff^ Enceinte^ or Lotuer 
Mnelo/uri, or Counter- ifriaft-«work. This is a (pace about 
the breadth of two or three fathom round the foot of the 
ramparty or the out£de, defended by a parapet, with » 
banquet, which parts it from the Berme, or Foreland, and 
the edge of the ditch. The defign of the Favj* Braye^ 
is to defend the moat : but they are ufelefs where ramparts 
^are faced or lined with wall, becaufe of the rubbiik the. 
tannon beats down into them. Therefore moft engineers^ 
will have none before the faces of the baftion, where the 
breach is commonly made, becaufe the riiins falling, the 
Fauje Breje makes the a/cent to the breach the eaiier, and 
what flies from ihe faces, kills the foldieis that are to de« 
fend them. Traverfes, fi Hods, or coffers, are much better 
works for the fame purpofe of defending the dry moat, but 
in places^furrounded with a wet ditch, a faufTe-braye is more 
ufeful, provided it be . made only btfore the curtain and 
flanks ; for lying low,, it cantiot be eaiily hurt by the ene- 
my's cannon, audit defends the fbfle better, becaufe of iu 
low fituation, than the true rampart, which, on account 
of its heigbr, cannot fo well difcover the folTe. 

Fello^ws^ are iix pieces of wood, each whereof forms a 
piece of an arch of 60 degrees, and joined all together, by. 
duledges, make an entire circle; which with the addition 
of a nave, and twelve fpokes^ make the wheel of a gun?, 
carr'tage. Their thicknefs ufually is the diameter of the 
ball of the gun they ferve for, and their breadth fomething 
more. 

FicbanU Vide Line of Defence Fichant, 

Ferdwt. A term formerly ufed to denote a freedom from 
j^oing forth upon any military expedition ; or according cC 
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fome, the being qoit- of man-ilaughter coiaiahted in the 
array. 

Fidd, denoes the place where a battle was foughc. 

Field' fort. See Fort, 

FtiU'iuorks, are thofe thrown up by an army in befieg- 
ing a fortrefc, or by the befieged to defend a place. Such 
are the fortifications of camps, highways, &c. 

Rutming Fight, Chat in which the enemy are continually 
chafed. 

Figure. The plan of any fortified place, or the interior 
polygon, which, when the fides and angles are equal, if 
called a regular, and when unequal, an irregular Figure^ 

Field Cheers. See Officers. 

Field Pieces. Small gaos, proper to be carried along 
with.an army into the field ; fuch as 5 poonderf, minions^ 
fakers, 6 pounders, demiculverins, and 12 poandec^ ; which, 
becaafe of their fmallneis, are eafier drawn, eafier ferved, 
Tequire leiler quantities of ammunition, and are, upon the -. 

^ FteJa Staff", A* weapon earned by the gunners, abouf 
the length of a halbert, with a fpear at the end» having on 
each fide ^ars fcrewed on, like the cock of a matchlotsk, 
where the gunners fcrew in lighted matchrs when they 
are. opon command ; and then the Field Staffs are faid to 
be alarmed. 

Field Marjbal. A rank not of long (landing in England, 
but fnperior to all others in the military way. There never 
have been above two or three, Field Marfhals in Englana ^ 
st'onoe ; bat the marihals of Prance are commonly pretty . 
numerous. 

File. The ftrait line foldiers make, that (land one before 
another, which is the depth of ihe battalion, or fquadron, 
aad tho8di(lingai(hed from the rank where the men iUnd'fide 
by fide, and make the length of the battalion or fquadron. 
Among the foot, the files are generally fix deep ; among the 
horfe but three. The files muft be firait, and parallel to one 
another. T9 double the Files, is to put two files into cne, which 
makes the depth of the battalion double what it was ; not in 
the fpace of ground, but in number of men ; and alfo doubles 
^e intervals between the files, making the ranks look 
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Ain.' The men in a file are diftln^ifhed by t^efeverat 
names of file leaders, half f\}fi leaders, and bringers up. 
If a battalion be drawn up e'ght deep, thcie may be quar- 
ter files ; but this is not ufual. 

File Leaders, The men that compofe the front, or fii?i 
rank of- a battalion, being the firfl of every file. 

^ofiU off. The (kmc hrxodffUt to fall off from march* 
ing in a fpacious fronts and march by length ih* ii1es« 
When a regiment ia marching in full fronts and comes to 
a narrow paft, it' may march o*ff by divifiens, op fKrt>divi- 
^on?, or file off fromthef right or left, or as the ground 
required. 
F^re*. To fire : to difcharge fire aririi. • 

Fire Arms, Un*d*er this name are comprehended ^\ 'fbrta 
Cf armsy that are charged with »pQwder and ball, as- Canno^i 
mufkets, tarabhits, piftols, bluoderbufTes, &c. 

Runttittg Fire, When men clrawn op for that* purpole 
fire one after another, fo that it rdtis tht wbolef length i of 
4he line, or round a tcwn. or the like^ which is ofed upon 
public tDccafiotts of rejoicing. 

Fire Ball, Is ' rtade 6f gtonn'd or meal pfowder, fait- 
petre, brimftoo, camphire and bor^, all fpVf^kle^ with 
oil, and nioolcfed into a mafs, with mutton fodt and ptfthT/ 
and made as big as an ordinary granade* This - ii'-wrap^ 
ned .up in to^».,witb a fheet of ftrong paper over it. T^' 
nre it, they, make -a hole.into it withfa^dkin, int6wh4cl| 
they put a fufee of a* compofition that will burn fi6^. This 
they caft into any works of an enpmy, when they would 
difco?er them in thenighf time. Tlleyare-* alfA ofti* t6 
fire houfes or galleries; but are .then arined with irdVfpilM 
or hookf, that they may hold fall wh^re they fall. 

Fire Majler, An officer that makes the fofcss for bombs 
and granadoeS; and other fireworks- He alfo gives th^ 
dire^lons, and proportions the ingredients for all compo'fi^ 
lions in firewoiks. 

Firelock. The. arms carried by a foot foldier, 3 feet 8 
inches in the barrel, the flock 4 feet' 8 inches. Ic carries 
a leaden bullet of an ounce weighN 

Fire Pots, Small earthen pots, into- which is pat a gra* 
fiade filled with powder, and*thrn the pot is filled with fine 
powder till the granade is covered : the pot is afterwards 
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covered with a piece of parchment, and tv^omatches light- 
ed acrofs. This pot being thrown by a handle of match 
where it is deiigned, it breaks and fires the powder, ind 
barns all that is near it, and likewifc fires the powder in 
ihegranade, which ouo;ht to have no fufcei to the end" its 
operation- niay be quicker. 

Pire.*worktrs, Officers fubordiftate to the fire- mader, but 
who command the- bombardiers.' They receive their orders 
from the fire-mafteV, amd not only fee thedi execated, but ' 
wtjrk'themfelveir along with the bombardiers. There arc 

twenty. four fire-^woHcers eftablifhed in the office of ord- 
nance. 

Flag. A fm-all bamnpr of diftinftion duck in the bag- 
gage* waggons of* the arnryi to diftlnguifh the baggage of 
one brigade, or battalion, from another, that they may btt 
miiriballed bythe wa:ggon nrafter- general, according to the 
rank of their brigades, where thrcy are to keep daring the 
march, ta a^oid confafion'. 

FUuA: of an army^ are the troops encamped' on the right 
and^lefty as* the flanks of a battalion are the files on the 
right and leftf 

Flank ofaBaftion. Thafpart of the baftlbn which reaches- 
frbm the cuttih to the ftte, compTchetided^betwiit the. 
«Bglfrof4he*curdn and the'attgle of the.ilioulcler, and is 
the principal defence of a.pUce: it^ ufeis to-Jdcffcnd the 
cdrtin; the flink, and facex)f theopppfite:biftioti ; to de« 
fend th<; pafiage of the moat; batter thie faillsrnt angles of ' 
the coanterfcarp and^glacls, from whence the befieged ge« 
nendly^ rain the flanks with their artillery ; for the flunks > 
are rUckt parts of a fortification, which the beiiegers endea- 
vour moft'torain, in order to take away the defence of the 
face*of the oppoiite baftion. 

Engineers differ very much about raifiog the flank, fjme 
making it perpendicular to the face, fome to the curtin, 
and others to the line of defence ; fome ag^in make it an 
angle of 980 with thecurtin, whereas Vauban makes it the 
chord of a fegment, whofe center is the angle of the (houl- 
der of the next baAion. 

Flank Oblique^ or Second Flank, That part of the curtin 
that can fee to fcour the face of the oppofite badion, and is 
the diftance between the lines Razant and Fichant, This 
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tppcars ifl a plan npon paper to be a good defei^^ bnt it 
reje^ed by moil engineers, being liable co be rained at the 
beginning of a fiege, efpecially if it be of a fandy e^th* 
The fecond parapet, which may be raifed behind the for- 
mer, is of no afo; for it neither difcovers nor defends the 
face of the oppofite bafiion : beiides, it ihortens the flank » 
which is the true defence, and the continual fire of the 
befiegers cannoja will never fuffer them to raife a fecond 
parapet. This fecond flank defends very obliqaely the op« 
poflte face, and is to be ufed only in a place which is to- 
be attacked by an army without cannon. 

FlanJ^ retireJf &w, or covered fiank^ flank retire. The 
platform of the €az*matte^ which lies hid in the baflion» 
This is generally called the catcemate, when there is only 
one platform retired towards the capital of the baflion, 
and covered by an orillon. Thefe retiied flanks, are a 
great defence to the oppofite baAioo, aodjto ^^?ff^JgM^^ 
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the^moi^t^ becaufe the befiegers candbt fee, rit^tf^alily 
mount their guns. This curtin is generally efleemed the 
ilrongeft part of a fortification, becaufe flanked at botb * 
ends ; and the face is accounted the weakeft, ju b&vmgon* . 
ly one defence froth the oppofite flank. , 

F/ani prolonged^ or extended. Is the flretching out of the - 
flank from the angle of the epaule to the exterior fide^ 
when the angle of the flank is a right angle« 

To Flank. To difcover and fire upon the fide or flank . 
ti an enemy. Any fortification which has no defence bat 
right forwards, is faulty, and to make it compleat, one ; 
part ought to flank the other. The curtin ia always the 
ilrongeft part of any fortified place, becaufe it is flanked 
by the two flanks at the enda of it; and the face, having 
but one defence from the oppofite flank, is counted the 
weakefh 

Flanked Angh, The angle formed by the two faces of . 
the baHion ; the point of the baflion. See Angle, 

Flanked A ^gUy or Angle of the Tenaille^ that compofed of 
the two lines of defence, and pointing towards the curtin»^ . 
^tt Tenaille. 

Flanking Une of Definet. See Line ofDifenct. 

Flajk 
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Tlajk. A thing generally made of horn, to carry povir* 
dcr 10, with the jneafure of the charge of the piece on the 
top of it. 

^hing Army^ or Tlying Camp. See Camp^ 

r lying Bridge. See Bridgi. 

Foot, So ablolfitely taken, fignifies all thofe bodies of men 
that ferve on foot. They are armed with a fword, bayonet, 
firelock, or cartridge bcx, &c. The foot are formed into 
companies, and according to the articles of n^ ar, a foldier is 
not to leave his company, without leave from his officer, or 
to go about his own bnfinefs, without being reputed a 
deferter, and tried for his life. Thefe companies are form- 
ed into regiments. 

Foot. Is a known meafare divided into 12 inches, be* 
ing the fixth part of a fathom, the 5th of a geometrical 
pace, and ufea in fortification. 

* To be on the fame Foot with another,' is to be under 
the fame drcumfiances in point oF fervice; to have the 
fame number of men, and the fame pay, 

' To gain or lofe ground, ^^0/ hy foot y it is to do, regularly 
and reA>lotely, defending every thing to the utmoft, or 
forcing it by dint of art or labour. 

FootBank, Footftep^ or Bdnquette. A fmall Hep of earth 
under the parapet, to raife the men to fire over it, about 
a foot and a half high, and three feet wide. They ufually 
make two or three of them under the parapets of little forts 
and redoubts. The parapet (hould be always four feet and 
a half above the higheft footbank. Their ofe is for the 
niufqueieers to get up on, in order to difcover the counter- 
fcrap, or to fire on the enemy in the mote, or in the cover- 
ed-way. 

Foot GuarJs, See Guards. 

Foot Soidiert. See Infantry, 

Forrage, Hay, draw, and oats, for the fubfillence of 
horfes. A ration of forage is a day's allowance for a horfe, 
which is 2olb. of hay, lolb. of firaw, and, for wane of 
ilraw, 2^lb. of hay. 

Dry Forrage is the hay, oats, &c. delivered out of the 
magazines to an army in garrifon, or when they take the 
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field* before the grten fomg^U fiiffideAti^ frown 'vp f 
fupply the troops. 

Ic is the bufinefs of the qaarterinafter-general jto ap- 
point the method of fofrage, »nd poft propei: .^uacds for 
the fecurity of the forragers, . He poj^ht alio, m isncamp- 
ing>an s*my, to-uke.caie ti^at it; he ta ^ c&ontry abound- 
ing with forrage. 

Foreland, Barm, Berm^ or Li zier i Rclajs, R^rattgfZnd Ptas 
de Souris, A fmallfpace of ground between ihejampaxt^f 
a place, and the moat, which the bed fortiEcatipns have 
not, becaufe it is advantageous for the enemy, to come 
over the moat, and get footing; and therefore this is only 
left, where (here is not enough to defray the expence ^f 
Aone to face the foot of the rampart* in place whexeof this 
helps to fupport it, and is generally from 3 to 8,. or 10 
feet wide. ' This fpace is left to receive what the enemy 
batters down from the parapet, that it may not £11 the 
ditch. For the more fecurity this Foreland is generally 
pallifadoed, and in Holland they pl^tit with,quick-fets. 

The Forlorn Hope. Vide Enfans perdus. 

Forge, An engine carried along with the artillery for 
the fmiths, and is a travelling fmitn's forge. The For^e 
for hot balls, is the. place where the balls are made 
hot before they are fired off: it is built of brick,, and hath 
a furnace below, over which are bars of iron: it is covered 
over head, and the balls laid upon the bars till they be hot, 
and are taken out with longladle.vto be put into the gAin. 
The materials for fuch forges are carried along with the 
artillery, when there is any. deiign of burning magazines, 
or the like with hot ball. 

Formers^ are of feveral forts ; but the chief is for mak- 
ing cartridges for cannon. They are rocwid pieces of wood 
fitted to the diameter of the bore of a gun, on which the 
paper, parchment, ox cotton, which is io make the cart- 
ridge, is rolled before it be fewed. 

Forming of ajtege. See Siege. 

Fortf is a work environed on both fides with a moat, 
rampart, and parapet : the defign of it is to fecure fome 
high ground, or the pafTage of a river, to make good an 
advantageous poft, to fortify the lines and quarters of a 
^^gCy &c. They are of different figures, and are made 
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iinalier and (greater, as the grpwid requires* Some are in 
the ihape of baftions ; fome.are fortified with entire baftionSi 
pthers with demi baftiqns ; fooie are laifed on a fqorare» 
and others on a pentagon. A fort differ^ from a citadel^ 
becau:fethi8 laft is alivays j^aifed by the orders of the fove- 
reign. Small foris are made in form of a ftar.» having five 
or feven anglesj and are raifed for the fecurity of the lines 
of circumvallation. 

Jloyal Fort, one whofe line of defence is at leaft 26 
fathoms long. 

Star Fort, A redoubt formed by a number of re-enter« 
ing and Atlient apgles,. the fides .of which flank eiich 
other. 

Fcri'tfication.^ The art of fortifying a^ place, (o that 
every p^rt may difcover the enemy in front and flank, and 
oppofe the depth of the ditch, and the height and thick- 
nefe of the rampart againft him ; that fo a fmall body of 
men within that enclofure may advAntageofly oppofe a great 
army. This fame word is alio ufed to fignify all the works 
that cover or defend a ftrong place. Ic is aifo the art by 
which ^n engineer makes plans and defigns, raif^s different 
forts of works, digs the fofs> faces the ramparts, and con« 
dudts the approaches, either in the sMitack or defence of a 
place : in fiiort, it requires an engineer to be a good de- 
figner,' architect, miner, and mechanic, and to underitand 
gunnery. See IntroduSion, 

Foiicification is ufually divided into natural, artificial, 
ancient, modern, regular, irregular, offenfive, and de- 
fen five* Some have made feveral orders of fortification, in 
imixacion^of architedlure ; the one they call the French or- 
der, the olhex the Dutch, the third thf Italian, &c. 

Fortification Offinjtvgt teaches a general ho^ to take all ad- 
vantages for his troops ; alfo the manner of encamping, and 
of befieging and taking of towns. 

FqrHfi^dttQn ptfenfive^ fhews a governor how to make the 
bed of the garnfon coiDniit<ted to. his care, and to provide 
•srfi things ijeQe/Tary for its defence. 

- Natw\al Fortifications y confifls in the natural difiicurty 
of acccfs to any place, caufed by waters, morafTes, craggy 
or fteep afeents, or the like, and teaches an engineer how 
to make the moi| of them. 
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Artificial Fortification^ is what an engineer thinks fit t» 
add in work, as raroparts, trenches, baftions, ravelins^ 
half moonsy &c. to nippl^ the defeds of nacnre, and fe^ 
cure a place againft an enemy. 

Ancient Fortification^ confifts only in places farroqnded 
with walls, and towers on them at certain diftances* 

Modern Fortification^ Is that which is flanked and defend- 
ed by baft ion a and outworks, and whofe works are fo folid, 
that they are proof againft the force of cannon, and can- 
not be beat down, bat by a perpetual fire from feveral 
batteries of cannon. 

Poriification Regular, confifts in the place's being forti- 
fied according to the rules ; the fides of the polygon not 
exceeding a muiket fiiot, and the angles being equal ; in its 
being defended by baftions and other works, whofe lelative. 
parts are equal and uniform. 

Irregular Ftrtification is, when a town has fuch an irre- 
gular (ituatioi), as renders it incapable of being regularly 
tortified, both becaofe of the difi^t;rence of its fides, fome 
being too long, others too fhort ; as likewife becaufe of its 
being furrounded with precipices, vallief, ditcher, rivers, 
hillo, rOckf , or mountains, and muft therefore be fortified 
"with works fuitable to the fituation. • 

To fortify intvarets^ is to reprcf. nt the bafUon within the 
polygon propofed to be fortified ; and then that polygon 
]s called the exterior polygon, and each of its fides the 
exterior fide terminating at the points of the two neareft 
baftions. 

To fortify outn/oardt, is to reprefent the baft ion without 
the polygon propofed to be fortified ; and then that poly* 
gon is called the interior polygon^ and each of its fides the 
interior fide, terminating in tt:e centers of (he two (neareil 
baft ions. 

Fortified* An appellation given to places defended by 
ramparts, baftions, ditches, covert- ways, half moonf^ 
ravelines, tenailles, and other out-works. 

Fortin* A fma/1 fort made like a ftar, of Bve or more 
points, id ilren^tben a Jine of circumvallation, or the 
like. 1 

^ The flanked apgles of a fertin, or field-fort are generally 
diftaat one ftosk another 120 fachoms* The extent of 
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fortinrare difierent, according to the fitaation or natore 
of the ground ; feme of them having whole badions, and 
others deitii-baftions. They are made ufe of only for a 
timo, either to defead the lines of circumvallation, or to 
guard' fome pafldge or dangerous pofl. 

Fojfe, A hollow place, commonly full of water lying 
between the fcarp and the ceunterfcarp, below the ram- 
part; and turning round a fprtifiod place on apoft that is 
to be defended. See Moat. 

Foucade^ Ttugado^ ot Fougaffe* A fmall Fourneau, or 
mine made like a well, eight or ten feet wide, and ten or 
twelve in depth, charged with barrels or bags of powder, 
and prepared under a pod that is like to be loft. It is 
covered with wood and earth, and lire put to it by a faucifs 
train conveyed in a pipe to another pod. Military perr 
fons fay, * We could not keep our footing on the hair 
moon we had gained, becaufe the enemy played iwo Fou' 
gadesj which ruined the lodgment we had made upon the 

gorge* 

Foumeati^ The chamber of a mine, being a hollow 

made under fome work that is to be blown up. The top 
of it is fometrmes made like a pried's cap, that is,' with 
four or five hollows, or chimneys in it, that the powder 
may find the more pafiages, aod have the efFcAs difi^erent 
ways. Sometimes this chamber is ; or 6 feet every way, 
being exactly fquare, which is moft ufual. About rooo 
weight of powder, either in bags or barrels, is the com- 
mon charge of one of thefe chambers : but it is at the 
difcretion of the engineer to add or diminish this propor« 
tion, according to the bulk or nature of the Ibil he is to 
blow up, whether loofe earth, or rock. For fometimes 
they make four or ^st chambers tinder one work, each of 
which has not above loo weight of powder. A Fourneau 
ought not to be charged till it is ready to fpring, becaufe 
the powder lying too. long in the humidity of the earth, 
lofcs its force. When the powder is put in barrels, one 
of the daves mud be taken out, and a quantity oFpovder 
fcattered round ; if it be in facks they mull beripped, and 
powder ilrowed about, that they may fire all at once. 
The mouth of the Fourneau is to be dopped with great 
planks, and pieces of wood, and the vacancy which is 
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left, after the F&urneau u charged, moft be filled with 
fiooes and piecei of wood, aod all the tofnuigs well 
flopped. 

Foumeaufuperfidal. Vide Caijfm* 

Fraifes. Sukes abont fix or (even feet loo^, whereof 
a!>out one- third part is drove into the wall of a'foriififd 
place, a little below the cordon of the wall. la fuch 
places as are not faced or lined with waif, they are plant- 
ed on the ootfide of the rampart, aboat the foot of the 
parapet. They are always ftnck in floping a little, that 
IS, not quite parallel to the level of the plain, bat the 
points hanging downwards, that men may not ftand open 
them. They ferve to prevent fcalades and defertion. 

' To Fraifi a BattaUeu, Is fo to line it every way with 
pikes, or bayonets, that it may fbwd the (hock of a body 
of horfe, and ferve as a barricade. 

Front of a Battalion^ is the firH rank, or the file leaders: 
it is like wife called xhtfact or biod of a battalion. Front 
of a fqnadron is the firft rank of troopers. Front of an 
army it the firft row of tents in the firft line, which are 
the qnarter-maders tents in the horfe, and the ferjeanta in 
the toot. 

Front of a flact^ is the iame as i^tfacoof aflaa^ or the 
tinaille^ being all that is contained between the flanked 
angles of two neighbouring bafiioni^ viz. the two faces^ 
the vnoflanktt and the curtin* 

To front every way, is when the men are £iced to all 
fides. 

FurUuih. A licence granted by an officer to a foldier, 
to be ablent for a time from his duty. All foldiers found half 
a league from a garrifon, or army, going to an enemy's 
countrv, or quarter, without a paS, are deemed, and 
treated as deferters. 

Fufee^ or Firelock, See Mujket. 

A Fuxi, Fufee, A pipe full of wildfire put into tbe 
touch hole of a bomb, granado, or the like, to fire ix. 
See Bomb. 

Fuxiliers, Foot foldiers armed with firelockf, which 
are generally flung. There is a regiment of Welih Fuzi- 
lier5» and another of Scotch, in Ihc Engliih fervlce. 
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^ASIONSf or Cannon Bajkets. Great bafkets $ or 6 
^<y feet hi^h» tnd about 4 feet diameter, as well at the 
bottom as the top. They are filled with earth to 
make a cover or parapet againfl the enemy, and are fome- 
tifnes ufed ta raaking batteries. They ate commonly 
ufed on batteries* tofcreea the engineers, &c. in order 
So which, one is placed on either fide of each gao, a va- 
cancy being left for the muzzle to pafs through ; but 
they are never fo good as a battery raifed of earth or faf- 
cines, becaufe, if there be a counter battery to play up- 
on them« they are eafily ruined. Sometimes they are ufed 
in making lodgments on a poft, and fometimes in 
making the parapet of the approaches, efpecially when 
the attack is carrying on through a rocky ground. When 
the approaches are got near the covert way, the befieged 
endeavour to fet the gabions on fire by imtWfa/cingj^ or 
bavins pitched over, which they throw upon them» 

Gallery^ or paflage made crofs a moat, or ditch of a 
town, is a walk of ftrong beams, covered overhead with 
planks, and loaded with eaith. 'Twai formerly ufed for 
putting the jniner to the foot of the rampart. Sometimes 
the gailery is covcrei over with raw hides, to defend it 
from the artificial fire of tbe befieged. Its fides (houlcf 
be mulk^t proof. It ought to be 8 feet high, and lo or 
12 wide : the beams ought to be half a foot thick, and 2 
or 3 feet afunder ; th6 planka or boards nailed on each 
fife, and filled with earth or planks in the middle; the 
covering to r.fe with a ridge, that what is thrown uprn it 
by the befiegers to barn it, may roll off. They are 
chiefly ufed to fecure and facilitate the miners approach 
to the face of the baftion over the moat, which is already 
fuppofed to be filled up with faggots and bavins, and the 
artillery of the oppofice flank difmounted. 

Gallery of a Mine 9 is the fame zb' Branch of a Mine^ 
that is^ a pafiTage under ground of 3 or 4 feet wide ati^er 
the works, where a mine or countermine is carried on. 
The befieged and befiegers carry each of thefe branches 
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ttnder groand, in fearch of each others mines* which of* 
ten meet and deHroy one-anothery or at lead difappoint 
the effedl of the mine. See M>r/. 

Gantlet, or Gauntlet, a large kind of glove, made, of 
iron, and the fingers covered with fmall plates ; formeiiy 
worn by cavaliers, when armed at all points. 

Garri/ott. A body of forces difpofed in a fortrefs, to 
defend it againd an enemy, or keep the inhabitants in 
fubje6lton ; or even to be fabiifted daring the winter fea- 
fon ; hence garrifon and winter quarters are fometimes 
ufed indifFerently for the fame thing ; and fometimes dif- 
ferent things. See IVinter Quarters. 

Garrifon Towon, is a ftrong place, in which troops are 
qv^rtered, and do duty for the fecu icy of the town ; 
keeping guards at each port, and a main guard in the 
market place. The troops that a^e put into a town, 
either for their fecurity or fubfiilence, in the winter-time, 
or arc; there in the fummer for the defence of the place, 
are called the Garrifon of that tonvn. 

Gate. Made of firong planks with iron bars to op{5ofe 
an enemy* The gate of a ilrong hold ought to be in the 
.middle.of acurtin, that it may be well defended by both 
flanks. Thofe which are in the flank, weaken the mod 
neceffary part of the fortification ; and when they are in 
the face, they are Hill more prejudicial to the bailion, 
which ought- to be clear, to make retrenchments updn 
' occafion. At the opening of the gates, a party of horfe 
is fent to patrol in the country round the place, to dif- 
cover ambufcades or larking parties- of the enemy, 
and to fee if the country be clear. In fome garrifons the 
guard moun's at the opening of the gate, fo that in cafe 
of a furprize,- both the old snd new guards being under 
arms, they are in a condition of making a good defence. 
The word nor orders ought never to be given till after 
the gates a^e (hut, for fear of fpies lurking in the town, 
that may carry intelligence to the enemy. 

Gazotts, Sods of turfs about a foot long, and half a 
foot broad, cut in form of a wedge, to face the parapet. 
They are made fo, that their folidity forms a triangle, 
that being mixed with the reft of the earth of the ram- 
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p»rf, they may eafily incorporate in a mafs. The firft ^ 
bed oF gazons is fixed with pegs of wood ; the fecond 
bed oaght to be laid to bind the former, thac is over the 
joints of it, and fo continued till the ramparts are (inifli- 
ed. fietwixt thefe beds they generally fow all. forts of 
binding herbs, to firen^then the rampart. Tfavcrfes made 
to pafs a ditch are often covered with gazons, laid oa 
p'anks to fave them fioai fire. 

GtndarmeSi or Men at Arms, Horfemen who formerly 
fought in compleac armour; now a felefl body of horfe 
in r ranee, being n all nine independent troops, -not .c** 
gimen'ed. Thefe- troops are commanded by cap:ain« 
lieutenants, the king and princea-of the bloc.d being their 
captiim; the king's t oop, beiides a captain leutenanr,. 
hai two fub-lieutenants, three cnfigns, and three guidons.' 
The other troops, which are thofc of tVe Scotch Qen^ 
darmesy the queen's, the dauphin's, the Gendarmes of An- 
jou. Burgundy, the Englifh and Flemifh Gendarmes^ and 
tbofe of the duke of Orleans, are called the Small Ge/i* 
darmeryt and have each a captsin-lieutfoms fub- lieu- 
tenant, enfign, guidon, and qaar.e«'-ovatler* They cairy 
ftftacdard longer than the }i%ht botie, and divided mto 
tfvo points a little rojndcd, generally adorned with ft me 
little device or cypHer in embroidery, and a fringe* 
Each troop has a pair of kettle drams, and two tram- 
pets. The troops of life guards, thofe of the mtifqae- 
taires, and thofe of the light horfe of the queen, dau- 
phin, and duke of Orleans, are reckoned a^ Gendarmes^ 
and take place as fuch. 

General of an Army y He ihat commands it in chief; 
who, to be K\ for fo great an employ, cu'rht to be a 
man of great courage and Conduct, to have gr«.it ex- 
perience, and to he of good i2ixsi\\^. His conduct ap- 
pears in eftabliih'ng his magazines in coavenitnt places ; 
in examining the countryr that he may not engage Hi 
troops too far, while he is ignorant of the mearsof hiing- 
ing them off; in fabfifting them; and.Ln knowing how 
la take the mod advantageous pofts, either for fightlrg 
Qr (hunoing a battle. His experience infp'res his army 
with confidence, and an aHiirance of vidlory \ and Kui 
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^QtHtfy hy creating refptdi* aogmentB his aotboriry. 
By his lilMurality he gets intelligence of the ftrength tod 
defigns of the enemy* sud by this ncans U enables to 
fake the mod faccefsfal meafures. A general oaght likC'- 
wife to be fond of glory, to have anaveifion to flattery, 
to render himfelf beloved, and to keep a ftridi difciplin^. 
The office of a general is to regulate the march of the 
army, and their encampmenti tojvifit the polls, to com- 
mand parties for intelligence, to give out the orders and 
the word every night to the lieutenant and major generals: 
in day ef battle, he chafes the mod advantageous ground, 
makes the difpofition of his army, poils the artillery, 
and finds his orders by hii aid de camps, where there is 
occafion. At a Hege, he caufes the place to he iovefted-; 
he views and obferves it, orders the making of the lioea 
oFcircunfivailation and' contravallation, and making the 
attacks : he vifits often the works, and makes detachments 
to fccure his convoys. There are alio lieotenant gene- 
ral.% brigadier generals, commiflfiry generals, and quar* 
ter-a)aUtr generals, of which ^c ihali fpeak under their 
particular letters. 

General of Horfe^ and Gin$ral of Foot^ are pofla next 
tinder the general of the army. Th^sy have an abfoliite 
command over til the horfe or foot of an army, upoo 
all occafions, above the lieotenant generals. 

General of the 4rtHiery^ or Mafter Genered of tbtO finance^ 
is one of the greateft employs in the kingdom, being a 
charge of exreniive trnlh It is generally beitowed on 
one of thefirft peers in the kingdom-: he has the manage- 
ment of all the ordnance of the date, and-oughtio know 
and con(:d;r whatever can be ferviceabie or ufeful in the 
arti lery, and to diitribute the vacancies to fuch as are 
•qualified for them. He has for his aiiiftants in that em- 
ploy, a lieutenant gerieral, who commands in thii^abfence 
of the general ; a iurveyor genera', clerk, ftore keeper, 
and clerk of deli eries, who are called the principal offi- 
cers of the ordoarcc. 

General. The beat of drum fo called, is the firft 
ivhich gives rK)tice, commonly in the morning early, for 
the foot xo 1)6 in jeadiaef* lo march. 
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Gemrai OjffUirf. Vide Officer. 

GtM, or Cra6, An engine for lifting or raiiing of greit 
gans upon, or off their carriages. 

To gi've grouutt. To retire,, to lofe the poft a body of. 
men is in. 

Glacis. This Word in general (Ignifies a very eafy Hule 
^pe, which diilinguiihfs it from the talus. For in th« 
glacis the height is always lefs than the bafe of the flope ; 
bur in the talus the height is equal to« or more than tb« 
bafe of the flope^ The name of gUcis is particularly 
applied to the flope of the parapet of the covert way, 
which falls off even with the level of the field. This 
glacis is alfo called Efplanadi ; but that word in this feofe 
grows out of date. The foldiers corruptly call the top 
of the glacis the coun:erfcirp. When the approaches 
are brought to the foot of the glacis, they are fo near, 
that they cannot turn any way, but they mud be eriiladl* 
ed ; therefore they are carried ftra't forwards by fap, uo- 
lefs it be refolved tb attempt the CQvert*}v«y by afiault. 

Gorge^ The entrance that leads into the body cf a 
work, fn all the oat-works, the go-ge is the interval. 
betwixt the uings on the fide of the great d<tch, as the 
gorge of the ravelin, half-m^on, &c. All gorgei* 
aiuft be plaio, without any parapet, left when the ben 
Segers have poffeffed themfelves of the work, that para- 
pet (hould cover them from the fire of the place : but th6 
gorges are palifadoed to prevent furprize ; and during 
the fiege they generally make little mines, coffers and 
fjurneaux under ihem, t") b'ow up the enemy before 
they can lodge ihcmfelvcs. The fvveral gorges ate dif» 
tinguifhed as follows : 

^orge of a Bafihn, is that fpace which is taken equally 
on each fide of the angle of the figure on the fides of the 
interior Pelygonj which makes the entry into the bailion 
from the town or place, one half of which is called the 
de mi- gorge. 

Gorge ^ a flat Baftiorty is a right line, which termi* 
nates the difl4nce between two flanks* 

Gorge of a Half Mson^ is a diiiance between the two 
flanks, taken on the angle of the coanterfcarp. 
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Gorge of a Ravelin^ is the dtfiaoce between tie two 
iities or faces towards the place. 

The Gorges oi all oiber oiic- works, are tlie entry into 
them from the place, the diftance between their fides. 

Governor of a Garrifon, A con (id er able officer, repre* 
fenting the king's perfon, whofe aatbority extends not 
imly over the inhabitants and garrifon, but over all troops - 
that may be there in winter quarters, or quarters of re- 
ffelhment. His charge is to order the guards, the 
rounds, and the patrouilles ; to give every night the or- 
ders and the word^ after the gates are ihut ; to viiit the 
pods ; to fee that both officers aad foldiers do-their duties ; 
to (end frequently parties abroad for intelligence, and to 
raife contributions. 

Grenadier^ A foot fbldier, armed with a fword, fire- 
lock, bayonet, and a pouch to hold his grenades. They 
are doatbed differently from the reft of the battalion, 
and wear high caps. Each regiment of late years has a 
company of greradiers, which take always the right of 
the battalion* The greaacKers are generally tbe talleft 
and brl&eft fellows, and always the firft upon attacks : 
when there is aoy appearance of afiioa, each grenadier 
carriei thvee hand gienades. Horfe grenadmv, called 
by the Preach Grgmadiert voLuu^ or Ffying Greaeidiers^ are 
fnch as are roooTited 4>n horfeback, and fight oa fcot; 
their exercife i!: the fame with the other g»eaadier'. We 
have in England two troops of horfe grenadier guards. 

Grenadoes^ Qrtmades. Small Ihells, concave globes, or 
hollow balls, fome made of iron, fome of tin, others of 
wcoJ, and even of pafteboard ; but mod commonly of 
iron, becaufe the fplinters of it do mod execution* 
This globe is filled with fine powder, and into the touch 
iioleof it is ftack a fufee of powder, beaten and temper* 
ed with charcoal duit, that it may not fiafh, but burn 
gently 'till it comes te the charge. Thefe are thrown by 
hand into places where men Hand thick, and particularly 
into the trenches and lodgments the enemy makea, and do 
great mifchief. See Bomb, 

Thuanus obfervet, that the firil time grenadoes were 
ufed, was at the fiege of Wachtendonck, a tOMrn near 
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:-Gae1der8| in 138B, and that the inventor was an inhabit 
tanrt of Venlo, who, in making an experiment threcf, 
occafioned two thirds of that city to be burnt ; (he fire 
being kiodied by the fall of a grenade. 

Guard* The duty performed by a body of men wicli 
vigilance, to fecure all again ft the attempts and furprizes 
.of an enemy. < To be upon. guard,' Mo mount the 
gnard/ ' to relieve the guard,' * the officer of the guard/ 
^ the ferjeant of the guard/ are phrafes refpcfiing the 
guard) and all intelligiblei In time of danger, all guards 
are driawn by lot, to prevent any treacherous officers hav* 
•ing the opportunity of betraying a pod to the enemy. 
Troops in garrifon, generally mount the guard every 
third night, and have two nights to reft. 

Counter- Guard, S ee Counter, 

Gi^^r^ is properly underftood of a (bldier detached froAi 
.a company or corpi, to protect, deta>n, or fecure any 
perfon, •&€• 

Main Guards is that from whence all the other fmall 
guards are detached. Thofe who are to mount the guard, 
.meet at the refpedkive captain's quarters, and are carried 
/rom thence to the parade ; where, after the whole guard 
is drawn up, the fmall guards are detached for the ports 
and magazines, and the fubaltern officers throw lots for 
^iheir guards, and are fubordioate to the captain of the 
main guard. The guards are mounted in ganrifofis at dif- 
ferent hours, "according as the governor pleafes ; 'but the 
mc'ft ufual time is at the opening of the gates at ten 
o'clock, or at'tivoin the afterrioon. 

Ad'vanctd Guard, is the party of e ther horfe or foot 
that march before a body, to give them notice ifary 
danger appears. When the army is tpon their marcH, 
.the grand guaids, who iliouH mount that day, ferve as 
..an advance guard to the aimy. if a body of foot ise 
marching, their advance guard are foot. In fmail par- 
ties, 6 or 8. horfe are Efficient, and they are not to go 
above 4 or 500 yards before the party. An advanced 
guard is likewife the fmall body of 12 or 16 horfe, un* 
^er a corporal or quarter -mailer, who are po^d J^£o^e 
.ihe grand guard of the .jcamp. ... . - 
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Jhar Guardf is tb^t part of the army which biiaga op 
the rear, which is generally the old grand guards of the 
camp. The rear goard of a party is 6 or 8 horfe, that 
inarch about 4 or 500 paces behind rhe part)^. *- The ad- 
yanced guard going oat upon party, make the rear gaard 
ia their retitrn. 

Grand GuarJ, are 3 oKfoar fquadroos of hdrie, €oni<- 
xnanded by a field officer, pofted before th^ camp on the 
Tigh( and" left wing towards the enemy, for the iecurity 
-of the camp. This gaard mounts every morning «boirt 
ieven or eight o'clock. See €amf. 

^timJmfd Guards a fmall guard, uirder a Corporal, oat 
of each regiment of horfe, and placed on foot, in the 
^ront of each reglnwnt. 

Picket 9 01 Piquet Guard. A certain number of horfe 
and foot, who are to keep themfd^es in readinefs, in 
<are of an alarm : the kori'e keep their ilorf.'S faddled, 
and are booted all the time, in order to mount in a minore. 
The foot draw 4ip at die bead of the battalion, at the 
beating of the tattop4 bat return to their teots, where 
they hold themielves in a readinefs to march upon any 
; fudoen alarm. This forms a -good body, able to make a 
feAilance, till the army can be in readinefs. 

Parage Guard* A detachment Tent out to fecure the 
foragers, and are polled at all places, where either the 
^flcmy's parties may come 10 dillurb the foragers^, or 
ther may be difperfed too near the enemy ^ and be taken. 
This isl^ewifecaMed the 0*v^r/ff^ Parilf^ and marches 
the night before the foraging, that they may be polled 
ta the morning before the foragers come.* They confift 
both of horfe and foot, and muft flay at their poll, ti^l the 
foragers are all come off the ground. 

garter Guards a fmall goard commanded by a fnbal- 
lem officer^ polled by each battalion, atoat 1 00 yards be* 
- fore rke front of the regiment. 

JrtiileryVuardt is a detachment from the army, to fe- 
ettre the artillery. t\it\t Corps de Garde is in the front, 
and thttr centries round the park. This is a 48 hoars 
gviid, and upon a march they go in the front and rear 
of the artillery, and inuft be ibre to leave nothing be- 
hind* 
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limd. If a ^nti or waggon break down, the captain is 
to leave a part of his gaar4 to affiil the ganncrs aad ma- 
troiTes io raifing it again. 

C^rpt de Ga^9 are (bldiers entrafted with the guard 
of a poft, under the command of one or more oflrcers. 

F^n Guard, that part of the army which marches in 
the front* 

Guards, Gardes du Carps^ The Hor/e Guards are gentle* 
men chodin for their b:avery and-fidelity, to be encruA- 
ed with the guard of the king's perfon, divided, in 
England, into four troops, called the troops of guards. 
Each troop hath a colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, a 
^cornet, a guidon, four exonsy brigadiers, and fub-briga- 
diers, and 160 private men. The Foot Guards are regi- 
ments of foot appointed for the guards of his Majeny, 
aad hia palace: there are three regiments of them, cal- . 
led the firft and fecond regiments of guards, the one hiv* 
iog three battalions, and the other two; and (he regi- 
ment of Scots guards., having likewife two battalions. 

Gueriitt, A centinel's box, being a little tower made 
cither of ftone, brick, or wood, to prefcxve the centinel 
from the weather. Some call them Ecbaugettes. They 
are generally placed on the points of badions, and angles 
of the Epaulit and ibraetimes in the middle of a curiin, 
and are to hang a little over the wall, that the centinel 
may look down to the f oc of the ramparts, and into the 
fofs, to prevent furprize. 

Guides, Captain of the guides is an officer appointed 
for providing guides for the army, 'of which he ought to 
have always a fufficient number with him, who know the 
country, to fend out as occafion requires. Such as are 
to guide the ariny on a march, for convoys, parties, bag- 
gage, artillery, and detachments ; to provide which he 
-ought to have a party of horfe to go to, the adjacent vil- 
lages, caflles, or fOri«, to demand boors, whom he brings 
to bis quarters, and keeps under a guard, left they (houTd 
efcape, till the army come to another ground, where he^ 
• can be provided wi|h others : he ought to underAand ie- 
veral languages, efpecially that of the country in which 
l^earmjis. 
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XsuUtm. 1^ f rench tern for him that carries the ftaod- 
ard in the guards, ot-Gtm^ ^^msf and fignifies likevi^ire 
the [tandard itfelf. It is sow become cominon in Eng- 
land. He is the fame in >the horfe^guards, that the en« 
fign is in the foot. The guidon of a troop of horfe takcf 
place next below a cornet. 

Gun^ a fire-arm, or weapon of ofFence, which forcibly 
dkcharges a ball, ihott or other offenfive matter, tbroufih 
a cylindrical barrel, bjr means of gunpowder. See the 
article Gunpowder, 

Gon is a general name, tinder which are ineloded di- 
vers, or even moft, fpecies of lire- arms. They may be 
divided into great and fmal 1. 

Great guns, called alfo by the general name cannont, 
make what we alfo call Ordnance, or artillery ; under 
which come the feveral forts of cannons, as cannon« 
royal, demi^cannons, &c. ctilverina,demi- culvers, fakers, 
minions, falcons, &t* Seb Cannon^ Cubvitin^ icz. al(b 
Ordnance ziid jiriiUerjM 

Small guns include mufquets, mufquetoons, carabines, 
blund^rbuiles, fowling-pieces, &c. See the a/tide 
Mff/quett &C. 

PjAoIs and mortars are almofl the only fort of regular 
weapons, charged with gunpowder, that are excepted 
from the denomination of gans* See the articles Fificl 
and Mortar. 

The advantage of large guns, or canaons, over thoie 
cf a Smaller bore, is generally acknowledged. Robins 
obferves, that this advantage arifes from feveral circam- 
fiances, particularly in diliant cannonading. The dif- 
tances ib which larger bullets fly with the fame propor* 
tion of powder, exceeds the flight of the fmaller ones al- 
moil in proportion to their diameters ; fo that a thirty- 
two pound ihot, for inflance, being fomewhat more 
than fix inches in diameter, and a nine pound (hot but 
four iaches, the thiity-two pound fhot will fly near half 
as far agaii^as that of the nine pound, if both pieces are 
fo elevated as to range to the fartheft diflance poflible. 
. .Another and more in^portant a4vantaee of heavy buUecs 
iffj that with the fame velocity they break liolea in ill 
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HSIid bodies, ia a greater porportlon than therr weight. 
'Finally, large cannonc, by carrying the weigfht of their 
'ballet in grape or kad-ihot, may annoy the enemy more 
eitedoally than could be done by ten times the gteater 
'snmber of fmall guns. 

Mr. Robins has propofed to change the fabric of all 

the pieces employed in the Britilh navy» from the 24 

pounders downwards, fo that they may have the fame or 

left weight, but a larger bore. He thinks the 32 poun4« 

ers in preient nfe would be proper models for this pur- 

pofe. Thrfe being of 52 or 53 hundred weight, havie 

fomewhat lefs than a hundred and two thirds for each 

pound of bullet. And that this proportion would an- 

'iwer in fmaller pieces, in point of Hrength (eems clear 

from thefe confiderations: i. That the firength of iron, 

or any other metal, is in proportion to its fubftance. 

2. That the lefler quantity of powder fired in a fpaceic 

fills, has proportionably lefs force than a larger quantity; 

fo that if two pieces, a large and a fmall one, be made in 

the fame proportion to their refpeflive bullets, and fired 

wiih a proportionable quantity of powder, the larger 

piece will b€ more Arained, will heat more, and recoil 

more than the fmaller. On this fcheone our prefent r^, 

pounders. will be eafed of 6 or' 8 hundred weight of ufe- 

lefs metal ; -and fome Ipieces of a lefs calibre, as 9 and 

6 pounders, would' be'fometimes ^eafed by 14 hundred : 

'hence much larger guns of the fame weight might be 

borne. Thus inflea4 of 6, 9, 12, and 1% pounderr, 

our Ihips might carjry 12, 18, and -24 pounders: guns 

would be kept cooler and quieter, and would be of more 

fervice in many refpefb, if their ufual charges of powder 

werediminifhed. 

Gunner, An officer op pointed for the fervice of the 
•cannon ; or one (killed to fire the guns. 

In the tower of London, and other garrifons, as well 

-iu in the field, this officer carries a field AafF, and a large 

powder-horn in a firing over his left (houlder : he marches 

by the guns, and when there is any danger, his llafiF is 
armed with match : hisbufinefs is to lay the gun to pafs, 
..and to help to load and traverfeher. 
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TSlaJitr trunniff a patent officer of the ordnance, who 
19 appointed to teach all Aich as learn the art of gunnery^ 
and to certify to the mailer-general the abiliciet of any 
perfon recommended to be one of the king^s gunners. 
To every fcholar he adminifteri aa oath, not to ferve* 
•^khbout leave, any other prince or (late ; or teach any one 
the art of gunnery, but fuch as have taken the faid oath* 

A eunner fliould know his pieces, their names, which 
are tiULen from the height of the bore, t}ie names of the 
feveral parts of a piece of *ordnance, how to tertiate and 
pifpart his gun» &c. 

Gunnery, the art of charging, dire ding, and (hooting 
.j[uns and mortars to the bed advantage. - 

In gunnery, it is necefTary to know the force and ef- 
fe£t of gunpowder, the diooenfions of pieces, and the 
proportions of powder and baM they carry, with the 
onetbods of managing, charging, pointing, fponging, &c 

The method of elevating the piece to any given angle^ 
and computing its range ; that is, raiiing and direding 
ic fo as to hit any propofed objed, is Drought under 
vmathematical con (iderat ions. The inftrument chiefly 
'ufed herein are the callipers, or gunnei's compares, 
'^quadrant, and level. 

The line or path which a bullet defcribes, whatever 
dire^lion or elevation the piece be in., is the fame with 
that of all projediles, namely, a parabola. 

Maltus, an Englilh engineer, is mentioned a^ the firft 
who taught any regular ufe of mortars, in 1634; ^^^ ^^ 
knew nothing of the curve the (hot deicribes, nor of the 
difference of range at different elevations ; though there 
are certain rules founded on jgeometry for thefc: things, 
mod of which y/e owe to Galilaso, and his difciple Tor- 
ricelliuft. ^ 

A ball or bomb begins to rife from its line of dire&ioa, 
th« moment it is oat of the mouth of the piece ; for the 
grains of powiier nighefl the breech, taking fire £rll 
pre/s ^rwar-d, precip'tately, not only the baU, but like* 
.wife thofe graitis wliich follow the ball along the bottom 
of the piece;. wb€re fucceffively taking ^te^ they ftribe 
the ball undcrneatb, and .(o raife it to^uicds the upper 
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<e6ge of the moath of the piece* where a ^onfiderabk 
canal is obfervable in pieces much afed, whofe metal is 
fofc, from the fri^ion thereof. 

GunpciMdiTf a compofition made of falcpetre, falphur, 
•and charcoal incorporated and granulated, which readily 
takes fire and expands with incredible force. 

Barcholdus Schwartz, or the Black, was the firft who 
taught the u(e of gunpowder to the Venetians in 1380; 
1>at what ihe)V« gunpowder to be of an older asra is, 
that the Moors, be^ng befieged in 1 343, by Alphonfas, 
difcharged a fort of iron mortars that made a noitfe like 
thunder. There is ^mention made of gunpowder in the 
regifters of the chambers of accounts in Prance, as early 
as 1338. In ihort, our countryman Roger Bacon knew 
of gunpowder one hundred and fifty years before 
Schwartz was born : for that friar exprefly mentions the 
compofitionin his treatife De Nullitate Magise. 

In order to reduce the nitre to powder, they diiTolve a 
'large quantity cf it in as fmall a proportion of water as 
poffible; the keeping it condaually flirring over the 
fire, till the water exhales, a white dry powder is left 
behind. 

In order to purify the brimdone empldyed, they dif* 
folve it with a very gentle heat ; then fcum and pafs it 
through a double drainer. If the brimftone (hould hap- 
pen to take fire in the melting, they have an iron cover 
that fits on clofe to the melting veiTel, and damps the 
iflame. The brimdone is judged to be fufficiently refin- 
ed if it melts without yielding any foetid odour, between 
itwo hot iron plate?, into a kind of red fubflance. 
. The ccal for making of gunpowder is either of the 
willow or hazel, well charred in the ufual manner, and 
reduced to powder : and thus the ingredients are prepared 
'for making this commodity ; but as thefe ingredients re- 
quire to be intimately mixed ; and as there would be 
danger of their firing, if bsat in a dry iform, the method 
is to keep them continually moid either with water, 
urine, or a foluiation qf fal ammoniac,; and to continue 
thus damping them together for twei^ty*four hours ; 
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after which the m^fs is fit for corning, and .drying in the 
fun, or otherwife, fo as feduloufly lo prevent its firing. 

The explofiv© force of gunpo»vdcr is now a thing 

commonly known ; bat the phyfical reafon thereof may 

iiot, perhaps, be hitherto fufnciently anderflood. la 

order to explain it, let us obferv^ i. That falt-petre* 

of itfelf, is not inflammable ; and though it melts in 

"the fire, and grows red-hot, yet does not explode, un* 

-lefs it comes in immediate conta^ with the coals^ 

-2. That brimftoce eafily melts at the fire, and eafily 

catches flame. 3. That powdered charcoal readily takes 

fire, even from the fparks yielded by a flint and 'fteeU 

4. That if nitre be mixed with powdered chaVcoal, and 

brought in contaft with the fire, it burns and flames* 

•5. That if fulphur be mixed with powdered charcoal, and 

applied to the fire, part of the fulphur burns flowly away^ 

but not much of the charcoal. And, 6. That if a lighted 

coal be applied to a mixture of nitre and fulphur, the 

fulphur prefently takes fire, with fome degree of explo- 

fion, leaving a part of the nitre behind ; as we fee ia 

-makingthe fd prunellx and fal polychreflum. 

Thefe experiments duly considered, may give us thfi 
chemical caufe of the (Irange explofive force of gun- 
po^er : for each grain of this powder, confiding of a 
certain proportion of fulphur, nitre, and coal, the coal 
prefently takes fire, upon contact of the fame fpark ; at 
-which time both the fulphur and, the nitre immediately 
melt, and, by means of the coal interpofcd between 
them, burfl iato flame, w^ich fpreading from grain to 
grain propogates the fame eiFe6i almo.'l inflantaneouflyj 
whence the whole mafs of powder comes to be fired : 
and as nit e contains a large proportion both of air and 
water, which are now violently rarified by the heat, a 
kind of fiery explofive blafl is thus produced; wherein 
the nitre feems, by its aqueous and aerial parts, toadt as 
bellows to the other inflammable bodiss, fulphur and 
coal, blow them into a flame, and carry off their whole 
-iubllance in fmoke and vapour. 

The difcovery of this compofition was accidental,, 
and perhaps owing to the common operation of futmi-« 
sating nitre with fulphar, for making of fal-prunellae : 
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ituppears to liiave been known long before the time of 
SchwiTiz, as being particularly mentioned by fiiar 
&con> as we have before obferved. 

The three ingredients of gunpowder are mixed in 
various proportions^ according as the powder is intended 
for mufquets, great guns, or mortars ; though thofe pro- 
pordons feem hitherto not perfectly adjufted, or fettled 
by competent experience. 

Thei-e are two general methods of examining gun- 
powder ; one with regard to its purity, the other with 
regard to its ftreivgth : its purity is known by laying two 
or three little heaps rear each other upon whi;e paper, 
and firing one of them ; for if this takes fire readily, 
and^ the f moke rifes upright, without leaving any drofs, 
or feculent matter behind, and without burning the 
paper, or firing the other heaps, it is efleemed a fign 
that the fulphor and nitre were well purified ; and the 
coal was good; and all tKe three ingredients were tho- 
roughly incorporated together : but, if the other heaps 
alfo take fire at the fame time,- it is pre fumed, that either 
common fait was mixed with the nitre» or that the coal 
was not well ground, or the whole mafs not well beat 
and mixed together ; and, if the nitre or fulphur was 
not well purified, the paper will be black or fpoited. 

In order to try the ftrength of gunpowder, there arc 
two kinds of inftruments iii ufe; but neither of them 
Appear more exa^l than the connmon method of trying 
to what diftance a certain weight of powder will thiow 
ft ball from a mufquet. 

To increafe the ftrength of powder, it feems proper 
to make the grains confidcrably large, and to have it 
well fifted from the fmalleft duft. We fee that gunpow- 
der reduced to duft has but little'explofive force ; bur, 
when the grains are large, the flame of one grain has a 
ready paffagc to another, fo that the whole parcel may 
thus tak& fi^re near the fame time ; otherwife much forc^ 
may be loft, or mar>y of the grains go away, as (hot un- 
fired. 

It fliould alfo feem that there are other ways of in* 
«creafing the ftrength of powder, particularly by the mix- 
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|.tireW fait of tartar: but perhaps it were improper f 
^ivulge any thing of this kind,, as gunpowder feemt aU 
^cadyfufficiently deftrudive. 
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''JLBARD^ or Halhert. A well known weapon 
carried by ferjeants of foot and dragoons. It is si 
fort of fpear, the (haft of which is about 5 feet long, 
and made of a(h or other wood. Its head is armed with 
a Heel point edged on both fides, not unlike the point of 
a two edged fvvord ; but-befides this (harp point, Which 
is in a line with the (haft, there is a crofs piece of fted, 
iiat and pointed at both ends ; but generally with a cur-* 
ting edge at one extremity, and a bent (harp point at the 
other, to thrit it ferves equally to cut down^ or pulh with- 
%1. It is alfo ufeful An determining the ground betwixt 
the ranks, and in adjufling the £les of a battalion. 

Ha// Files, The three foremolt men in the field, when 
a battalion is drawn op, are called the Front Half FiliSM, 
the three hindmoft men the Rior Half Files. 

Half moon or Demi-lum. A work which is commonly 
siade before th^curtin or flanked an^le of the badion : 
the former generally confids of two little flanks and two 
faces, which terminate in a faliant angle towards the fields; 
^^ gorge of the demiflune is terminated by two lines, 
continued from the counterfcarpe of the fofse, that form 
an entering angle towards the place, about the middle of 
the curtin. The demi-lune on the flanked angle of the 
l)afiioo, diifers only from the former, in that it is formed 
by a circular line, and, hence it takes it name Dtm4un€m 

The moderns make ufe of good coonter guards tp cover 
the baftions inflead of the demi-lunes. 

They call a demilune* what was formerly denominated 
n ravelin, only that this laft work has no flanks, and has 
two faces terminating in a faliant angle towards the fields, 

A demi-lune is faid to be crownea when it is covered 
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by a crowned work : it is id like manner faid to be a le* 
naillc, when oa the right and left it kas two works con- 
Aradtd in a right angle on the flanked angle of the de- 
mi-lune, by the |>roToDgation of its two faces between 
twenty-eight and thirty toifcs i each of thefe works hav- 
ing two faces, terminating in a faliant angle towards the 
fidd, and a ditch of nine toifes that feparaies them from' 
the demi-lune and coanterfcarp. ^ ^ 

Laftly a dcinilune is called a horn work, when it is 
coiuiter guarded by two works that advance in the form 
«f a horn towards the country, having be lore it a little 
demi-lune or lunette that covers the intermed aic fpace be- 
twixt theflij and confequently the flanked angle of the de- 
mi-lune. 

^0 Half. Is to difcontinue the march of troops, to 
flandftill, to flop in order to reft, or on any other ac- 
count whatfoever ; and fo the word of command for 
©en to flop when they are mafching, is Hall. 

Hand^barrowu Wheelbarrows, which are in great nfe 
ia fortification, for carrying earth from one place to a«- 
mher, and in a fiege for carrying bombs or cannon balla 
along the trenches. 

Marqueifuj. A piece of fire arms of thie length of a mof- 
^^U ufually cocked with a wheeU it carries a ball that 
'^ighs one x>unce three quarters. There are alfo a larger 
fort called the great harquebus, ufed for the defence of 
ilrong places, which carries a ball of about three ounces 
and a half, but thev are now little ufed, except in 
fome old caftles, and by the French in fome of their 
garrifons. 

Head of tin Camp. The ground before the camp, 
where is the Birvac^ or on which the army draws out. 

Head of a Work, Its front next the enemy, and far- 
theft from the pUce ; as the front of a horn work is the 
diftance between the flanked angles of the dcmi-baftions. 
The head of a double tenaille is the faliant angle in the 
middle; and the two other £des, which form the reen- 
tiing angle. 

Hilmit. An ancient defeniive armour worn by horfe- 
jRen both in war and in tourjaamentSj It covered both the 

head 
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head and fiice, only leaving an apertare in the front fe^ 
cured by bars, which was called the vifor. 

titmUcagtn. A figure that has eleven fides, and as ma* 
rty angles, capable of being fortified by the like number 
of baflions. 

H^tagm, A figure that has fcven fides and as ma- 
ny- angles, each capable of a regular baflion, 

Herfifin, A barrier made of one firong beam or plank 
of wood, full of iron fpikes. It is fupported in the mid- 
die, and turns upon a pivot or axis. Jt is ufed in fioppiag. 
a-paflage Hkc a turn-ftile i for it is equally ballanced upon 
the pivot, ftanding upright in the middle of the paflTage, 
upon^ which it turns round, as there is occafion to open or 
fnut the paflage. 

Hear/ej or PorUuilices. Strong pieces of wood joined 
crofs- ways, Hke a lattice or harrow. They ufed former-^ 
ly to hang in the middle of a gateway of fortified towns^ 
to be let fall to ftop the paflage, in cafe the gate had been, 
broke down, or petarded. It is either a ftop or a fepaiation, 
if any of the enemy have already entered ; for before it 
can be broke open, the befiegcd have time to rally, and 
icpulfejthem. S^t Orguei. 

Her/e^ is like wife an engine like a harrlDW, full of iron 
fpikes ; and ufed inftead o^ tyitcheveaux de frife^ to throw 
in the ways where horfe or foot are to pafs, to hinder their 
march, and upon breaches to ftop the foot. Common 
harrows are foraetimes made ufe of in cafe of hafte, and 
are turned with their points upwards. 

Herfillon^ is for the fame ufeds the herfe, and is made 
of one ftrong plank of wood, about ten or twelve feet 
long, ftuck full of points or fpikes on both fides. 

Hexagon, is a figure of fix fides, capable of being forti« 
fied with {\x baftions. 

Hobits, A fort of fmall mortars, about eight inches di- 
ameter, fome feven, fome ^x. They differ nothing 
from a mortar but in their carriage, which is made af- 
ter the faftiion of a gun-carriage, but much fhorter.. 
They march with the guns, and are very good for incpm- 
modingan enemyata diftance, with fmall bombs, which 
they throw two or three miles ; or in keeping a pafs, be* 
ipjg loaded with cartouches 
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Vogjheajs^ or Barrels. Filled with eartb, they ferve to 
make parapets to cover the men» iDilead of gabions or 
earth bags. 
Hdilow Squan, Vide Square. 

Hollow Tovuer, is a rounding made of the remainder of 
twobrifures, to join che curtin to the orillon, where the 
fmall (hot are played, that they may not be fo much ex- 
pofed to the view of the enemy. 

Hofiey Comh in Cannon. Flaws in the metal, a fault ta 
calling, and dangerous in firing* 

HortKontat Superficies. The plain field lying upon a 
level, without any rifing or falling. 

Horiscontal Range, or Le*vel Range cfa Piece ef Ordnance ^ 
ia the line a ball defcribes when directed parallel to the ho- 
rizon or horizontal line. 

The horizontal ranges are the (hortefl : fome pieces of 
cannon will make them fix hundred paces, atid Tome but 
one hundred and fifty ; and the ball with the range of fix 
hundred paces, will go from nine to thirteen feet in the 
earth. See Gunnery. 

Horn tvork. In French, ouvrage a corns. Is an out- 
work which the French engineers prcf r before lenailks^ 
SwalloiA^ Tails, or Pfiefi Bonnets, becaufe it takes in a 
great deal of ground, and has a better defence. It is com- 
pofed of two long fides or faces parallel, the diftaoce be- 
tween them being the length of one curtein ; their length 
meafaring from the angle of the (hoolder, is the length of 
one fide of the poligon, or of the curtin, and one de- 
mi gorge. The head or front of this work is forti- 
fied with two demibaftions and a curtin. They have' 
fometimes flanks on their long fides » and then they are 
called horn works with 'Joable flanks or (boulders. They 
have generally a ravcVn in their gorge, and a fmall rave- 
lin before the cunin. The parapet of the horn work is 
the fame with that of the half moon, and its. moat is 
three fourths cf tiie great mon. Ls curriu is ufually de- 
fended by an half moon, whofe moat is three fourths 
. of that of the great half moon, before the curtin of the 
place. According to Vauban none of the outworks is e- 
qual in ftrength to the horn work, if placed before the baf- 
tioni and not as nfaal before the curtin. 

Eorfe. 
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Hnir/i. Is taken for that body of men that &rve on 
horfeback, whecber guards, troopers, or dragoons. ^ 
wefay«Abodyofhorfe\ « The borfc fought well*, «The 
liorfe march.' It is the fiime a9 cavalry. The light horfe 
in an army, are all die regiments of horfe except the 
guards. 

Mnft iii Frift. Vide Chwaux dt Fri/tf and Tumpihs* 

Horjboi^ A fmall rooad or oval work, enclofed with 
t parapet, and fometimes raifed ia the moat of a marfliy 
place, pr in low grounds, or elfe to cover a gate, and keep 
a Carft de Ganie to prevent furprizes, or to ferve as a 
lodgement for foldiers. . 

He/phaL A place appointed for the fick and wounded 
men, who have there a number of phyiicians, furgeons, 
and fervants to a: tend them, and cure them. 

HoJIage. A perfon given np to an enemy as a fecurity 
for the performance of the articles of the treaty. When 
two enemies enter into a treaty or capitulation , it is com* 
mon for them motnally to give hoftages as a fecurity for 
their reciprocally performing the engagement they have 
entered into. An hoflage becomes either an ac- 
cefiary or principal, according to the ftate of things. 
Thus for example, he is an acceiTary, when a prince pro* 
mifes fidelity to another priace, and gives either bis fon or 
feme great lord, as a fecurity for his performance with- 
out any furtlier capitulation : for then thefe hoftages are 
only an additional engagement of the prince ; and if he 
violates his word, they are not in any manner refponflble 
for it. An hoftage becomes a principal, when it is (tipn- 
lated that he fhall be anfw^rable for the event of things. 
For example, if a city promifes to furrender within a cer- 
tain t:me, in cafe it is not fuccoured, and for the fectf- 
rity of this article gives hoftages, thefe hoftages are of the 
fame nature as bail given to a creditor to fecure a debt ; 
fo that if the fuccour arrives within the time, the pro- 
mife becoming void, the hodages are difcharged, and 
cannot be detiiined, juft as the bail is difcharged, if the 
original debtor pays the creditor ; but if the luccours do 
not arrive, and the city is guilty of a breach of faith, by 
refufing to furrender, then the hoftage s 'become principal* 
and may be f^unifhed for the breach of faith ; jnil as a 
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baR becomei tlie principal debtor, on the other debtor*!! 
becoming infoWent. An hoflage given for another pcr- 
fonisfreeia cafe that other perfon dies. Actording to 
the law of nations, hoftages ought not to be put to death, 
nniefs they themfelves have been guilty of fomeparticolar 
crime. 

^ Hoftilify, implies a ftate of war or enmity between two na- 
tions. Daring a truce all a£b of hoftility ceafe on both fides. 
Hurries. See Clayes, 

Httjars. Hungarian horfemen. Their habit is a furr'd 
bbnnet, adorned with a cock's feather, (the officers either 
an eagle's or a heron's) a doublet with a pair of breeches, 
to which their flockings are faftened, and boots. Their 
arms are a fabre, carbines, and piftols. Before they be« 
gin an attack, they lay themfelves fb flat on the necks of 
their horfes, that it is hardly poilible to difcover their force ; 
bat being come within pillol fhot of the enemy, they raife 
themfelves with fuch furprtiine quicknefs, and fall oa 
with fuch vivacity on every fide, that, unlefs the enc^ 
my is accuftomed to them, it is yrery difHcuIt for troops 
to preferve their order. When a retreat is neceflary, 
their horfes have fo much fire, and are fo indefati-^ 
gable, their equipage fo light, and themfelves fuch excel- 
lent horfemen, that no oth^r cavalry can pretend to follow 
them ; they leap over ditches, and iwim over . rivers 
with great facility. They zrs retained in the fervice 
of rooft princes on the continent. They are refolate par« 
tifans, and are far better in an invafion or hafiy expedi- 
tion, than in a fet battle. 
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^A C K- WA MB AS IV M. An old piece of defen- 

•J five armour worn by liorffcrnen in war, not made of 

folid iron, but of many plates faftened together, 

which fome perfons by tenure were baund to find upon any 

invafion. 

Jan- 
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Jakixaries. An order of the Turkifh infantry, reputed' 
tlie Grand Signior's gnards, and tbe main ftrength of cbe 
Ottoman army. Their drefs which is given them by the 
Grand Signior every year, on the firft day of Ramazaoy 
is a long veil with (hort fleeves, which they tye about their 
waifls with a linen fafli flriped with many colours, and 
adorned at both ends with gold or filver fringe, and over 
this they wear a loofe upper veft of blue cloth. They 
wear no turban, but inftead of it a felt cap, and a large 
hood of the fame Huff", which hangs over their (boulders^ 
and on days of ceremony, they adorn themfelves with long 
feathers lluck in a cafe in the front of their bonnets. The 
arms of the Janizaties in Europe are, in time of war, a 
fufee or mufqaet, and a cartouch box, whxh hangs at 
their left fide ; but in Afia, where powder and fire-arms 
are more fcarce> they carry a bow and arrows with a 
poignard. 

Ichmgrafhy^ implies the plan or re prefen ration of the 
kngth and breadth of the fortrefs, the diftindl parts of 
which are marked our, either on the ground itfelf or on 
j^aper. 

Incamp* To incamp is the pitching of tents, when 
the army after a march is arrived at a place where it 
is defigned to flay a night, or longer. The ferjeants 
tents in the foot, and quarter- ma Hers of horfe, are the 
fij-ft of the company or troop. The officers incamp in the 
rear; the fubaherus in one line next the company, front- 
ing from it ; the captains in another line at fome dilhnce, 
each behind his own company, fronting tbe fubalterns ; 
the field officers behind them, the colonel in the centre, 
the lieutenant colonel on his right, the major on his left, 
and the futlers behind all. Each company makes a line 
in file, having an allowance of feven feet for a tent, and 
two feet diflance : the tents of two companies front one 
another, leaving a flreetof 5 or 6 yards between them. 
The troops of r orfe encamp the fame way, only the dif- 
tance between the tents is about 3 or 4 yards for the for- 
age, and tbe fpace between two troops, is 14 or 15 yards 
for the ftables : at t^o yards diHance from the doors of 
l^ieir tents, is a rope called the piquet rope, iiretched up- 
on 
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«poD pointed flakes* to which their hories tre tied. For 

tbegroand allo^^ed by a battalion or fquadron. See Camp, 
Indented Line 9 is a line ranniag out and in, like the 
teeth of a iaw« forming feveral anglee ; ib^hat one fide 
deicods another. They are uied on the banks of rivers, 
where they enter a town ; likewife the parapet of the co- 
rp-t nray ia often indented. This U by the French en- 
gineen called Redans. Small places are fometimes fortified 
with fach a line ; bnt the fault of fuch fortifications is^ 
that the beiiegers from One battery may ruin both fides of 
the tenaille or front of a place, and make an aiTiult, with- 
oat fear of being enfiladed, finee the defences are ruined. 
Independent Troop or Company ^ is what is not incorpo- 
rated into any regiment. 

Infantry. The whole body of foot foldier;, whether 
independent companies or regiments. The regiments of 
foot guards take place of all others, the reft having pre* 
cedence according to feniority. This precedence is foi*' 
the eldeft regiment to march in the front, the next in the 
rear, and fo on with the red. The elded to encamp on 
therighty the next on the left, and fo the red in courfe. 
The officers of ,foot cctmmand thoie of horfe in garrifon, 
hut are commanded by them in the field. iSee Brigade^ 
and Soldier. 

Engineer ^ OX Engineer^ a perfon well ikillcd in the art of 
fentriving all forts of forts, and oiher works ; judicious 
in finding out faults in all fortifications, and knowing ho^' 
^ i^ltack and defend all forts oi pods. See Engineer p 
Gunner^ &c. 

Infconftdj IS when part of an army have fortified them- 
felves with a iconce or fmall fort, in order to defend fome 
pafa, &c. 

To /«/«//, or To Afault. Is to attack a pod by open 
force, coming on without any dicker to fall to handy 
^hijkes, without making ufe of trenches, fappe, or ot^er 
^rmtof art, to gain ground foot by foot. The counter- 
fcarp is generally infulted or adauhed, to prevent the ene- 
x^ethaving time to fpring the fourneaux, or fougadea, 
they kave prepared. "-In thefe attacks the grenadiers com* 
>iteQly BMrck atdie head of the other troops ; and there 
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null be pioieers ready to make a lodgneat^ to fecufk 
the pofl when gained* 

htrencbid. An army is faid to be intrenched, when they 
have raifed works before theniy to fortify themfelvcv 
againft the enemy/that they may not be forced to engagt 
at a difad van cage* 

Itttrencbment. Any work that fortifies a poft again ft the 
enemies attacks. It is generally taken for r ditch or 
trenchy with a patapet, Intrenchments are alfo made of 
fafcinesy or faggots^ with earth thrown over them ; of 
gabion 8» hogQieads, or bags filled with earth, that cover 
the men from the enemy's iire. See Retrenchment. 

Invalid^ is a man who has fpent his time in the wars, 
and is either through age, or by reafon of his woands, 
rendered incapable of the Service, They aie difpofed of 
in hofpitals. 

InHjffiing a Flace^ is when a general having an intention 
to befiege it, detaches a body of horfe to pcHefs all the 
.avenQe;s ; blocking up the gartifouy and preventing re- 
lief from geui^ into the place, till the ariny and artillery 
are got up to form the fiege. 

Irregular Fortification* bee FortificaUoUf and Maxims in 
Fortifications* 
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j^ETTLE, is a term the Datch give to the battery 
'A. ofnnortars, becaufe it is funk under ground. See 

Battery, 
Kettle Drums. 5ce Drumi^ 

Klinketst are a iort of rmall gates made through palifa* 
does for fallies. 


J ABORATOkT. Signifies the place where the 
d-^ fireworkers and bombardiers prepare their fiores. 

Ladle for a Gun. A long ftafF with a plate at the end 
of it, bowed half round, to pat the charge into the piece. 


Lane. To make a lane. To draw ttp mco in two 
ranks facing one another, as on the fides of a ftreet, or 
the like, for any great perfon to pafs through ; or fome- 
times for a foldier to run the gauntlet. 

Lanfpefade^ An inferior officer, fubordinate to the corpo- 
raly to affift him in his duty, and fupply his place in his 
abfence. In France he has fome allowance extraordi- 
nary, but not in England. He is generally exempt front 
duty> except round?, and centinels Per Jus. He ceaches 
the new fold iers their exercife, and has his phce at the 
right of the fecond rank. The true name is aufpefade, 
but the L is added from the French article Le. 

La-w 9f Armst is a law which gives precepts how to pro* 
claim a war, attack the enemy, and to paniih offenders i» 
the camp. 

AriiiUry-Foot Le'v!. An indri^ment in form of a fquare, 
having its two legs or brarches of an equal length, at a 
jnndure whereof is a little hole, whence hangs a thread and 
plummet, playing on a perpendicular line in the middle 
of a quadrant. It is divided into twice 45 degrees from 
the middle. When the thread plays perpendicularly o.er 
the middle diviii>ii of the quadrant, that plane is allured^ 
ly level. To uie iciBgunncy, place the two ends on the 
piece of artillery, which you may raife to any propof^d 
height, by means of the plummet, whofe thread will give 
the degree .above the level. 

GuniHr*s Le've/f for levelling cannon and mortars, con* 
fiffs of a triangular brafs-plaie, about four inches high, 
at the bottom of which is a portion of a circle djvidcd in<^ 
to. 45 degrees, which number is fufHcient for the hi|he(l 
elevation of cannon and mortars, and for giving fhoc 
the greateil range ; on the center of this fegment of a cir- 
cle, is fcrewed a piece of brafs, by means of which, it 
mav be fixed or fcrewed at pleafure ; the end of this piece 
of brala is made fa as to (erve for a plummet and index, in 
order to fhew the different degrees of elevation of pieces of 
artillery^ This inilrument has alfo a brafs foot, to fet ap« 
on cannon or mortars, fo as when thofe pieces are hori- 
zontal, the inllrumenc will be perpendicuhr. The foot 
of this irftrument is to be placed on the piece to be ele* 
vated, in fuch-a manner, as that the point of the plummet 
may fall on the proper degree : this is what they call 
levelling the piece. 
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Lieufinant of Horfe^ Foet^ or Dragoons, The fecdnd of- 
fictt in the troop or company^ v^Yio comma^d^- in the ab<^ 
fcence of the captain. When the company is at arms, he 
takes the left of ihe captain ; but the right if the eniign 
be there. He marches the company in the abrence,of' 
the captun ; buc when the captain \% prefentkis pod is in the 
rear. When the bataiion marches in line of bat(!e» the 
lieutenants take their pod at ihe head oF the divifions, a:- 
cordiflg to their feniority. He ought to infpefl the adions 
of the fergeants and corporals, to keep (hem to their du- 
ty, apd take care of every thing that is nece^ry to tbe 
company ; to fee them exerciie, to caufe them to keep 
their arms- clean and fit for fervice, and to fee that the 
foldierd be provided with powder and ball. 

Lieutenant Colonel of Hor/e^ Foof',, or Dragoons* The fe- 
cocd officer in a regiment, and (hoald b^ a man of great 
experience ; knowing how to attack or defend a poft» 
Icjid the regiment to battle, and how to make a good re-. 
treat. He is to fee the regiment kept to their -exercise, 
and is to know the qaaliiications of all the officers of the 
regiment. In the abience of the colonel he commands the 
regiment. His poll is on the colonel's left hand, thfve 
paces before the captain's, when there is but one bat- 
tdllion of foot ; but if the regiment be of two, the colo- 
nel commands the fird, and he the fecond. Colonels and 
lieuienant-cplonels are excufed from mounting j^uard when 
the negiment is in garrifon. Lieutenant Coionnof H9rft is 
the fame ; he marches arthe head of the fecond fquadron. 
But the French have no fuch officer. 

Lieutenant General A great commander, <next in place 
to the general of ah army, who in battle commands one 
of the lines or wings ; a detachment when they march, or 
a iiying camp ; a quarter at a fiege, and one of the at- 
tacks, when it is his day of duty. They^ught to be dai- 
ly with the general to know his orders : they are allowed 
each two aids de camp, and a foot guard, mounted by a' 
fttbaltern, with a fergeant and thirty men. 

Liea^enant General if the Artillery, The next to the ge- 
neral of the artillery, who in his abfence has the whole 
chaige of all that belongs to it. 

Lieutenant du Roy. The deputy gorcnior of all Strong 

townt 
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toinrns in Prance, who is a check upon the governor> an4 
commaods in his abfcence. 

Lieutenant Reformed, Vid? Reformed, ^ 

Lieutenant en Second, Vide S.co d. 

Life Guards, Vide Gardes de Corps. 

Light Horfe, This name is given to diilinguKh them 
from the men at arms formerly ufed, who were all in ar- 
inour, as are now the German cuiraiHers. In England 
frllar? called light horfe, except the troops of life goardF* 
In France ihey except not only the Gardes de Corps, tuc 
the two troops of mufigielairej on horiehack, and a 1 u e 
gendarmes, i^ach regiment con fills of fix troops anJ .s 
commanded by a colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, c ip- 
taias, fieutenants, coroets, and quarter ma(le/s. They 
lank according to feniority. 

Line, in the g Ometijcal fenfe fignllies a length with*. 
out breadth ; in the military art it is taken feveral ways. 

Line^ Is the drawing up of an army for b.utle, ex- 
tending its front as far as the ground \^ill permit, that it 
nay not be flanked. Tha Turkijh armies often draw up 
in a crooked lin', or half moon, that being very numu* 
rousy they may endofc their enem'es. Chriftian armies 
generally dravr up in three lines ; the firfl called the Van ; 
the feconcli the Main Bndy ; and the third, the Re/er^ue ; 
with a convenient didancc between them, and intervals, 
that they may not put one another into confuAon. 

Line, In fortification it bears fv-veral figniHcaiions, 
In drawing a plan upon paper, it is oaly a plain line drawn 
from one point to another. On the ground it is fome* 
times taken for a trench with a parapet, and fometimes 
/or a row of gabions, or bags full of earth, to cover mca 
from the enemy's fire. So we fay, « When the trenches 
were carried on within 30 paces of the glacis, we drew two 
lines, oire on the ric;ht. and the other on the left, for a 
place of arms.' To line a ^work^ is to trace ii out. To 
line a <work^ is l:kewife to face it with brick or llone. 
Lines are fometimes made to cov^r a country, efpecially 
hy the French, 

Line of Defence, A fuppofcd line that rcprefents the 
flight of a ball ; but particularly a mifket ball, fom the 
place whexe ihe mulketeer mud ftandj>ioicoux the face of 
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tlie l)aflion. There are two forts of this Hat ; the Fichantj 
and tile Razantf or Flanking. 

Line »f Defence Jixed^ ot ficbani Is a line drawn from 
the angle of ihe curtin, to the point of the oppoiite baftion, 
^hich is not to exceed 800 feet ; or, as t^e French fay, 
ijso toifes, becau'e that is the length of the port of a 
Inuiket ; and from the point of the curtin sod flank, the 
face of the oppodte bailion h to be defended. 

Line Raxanty Stringent ^ or Flanking^ or Second Flank, A 
line drawn from the point of the baflion along the face« 
till ic comes to the curtin, which (hews how much of the 
curtin will clear, or fcour the face. 

Line forming the Flank. A line drawn Aom the acgle* 
formed by the two demi-gor^es of the hadion, to the an- 
gle at the B^nk. TLijis only ufed by Dudh e- gineers* 

Ca/n/al Line^ A line drawn from the point of the baf- 
tion 10 the point where the two demi gorges meet. 

Lines of Ctrcunfoaflation and ConiramaUatiom, See Cir" 
^u/ievaliation and Centravoilaiion^ 

Limes of Communication* Are trenches that ran from 
tivn wo k to another, fo that men may pafs between them 
without being expofed to the enemy : therefore the nhoJe 
ihtrenchmtnc round an/ place is fomeiimes called a L'na 
o. Cominuntcanon« becaufe it leads to all the works. . 

Ltnts of Approaches See Approaches. 

To line Htdgis, To plant mufketeers along them nnder 
their covert; 10 fire upon an enemy that comes ofCOfOr 
to cie^end them from the hor(e. ^ 

Littfpins, ;SmaUpins of iron, which keep the wheel of 
a cannon, or waggon, on the axlctree ; for when the end 
4>f the axtetree i& put through the nave, the linfpin is put 
in, to ke.'p the wheel from filing off! 

Linfiock, A wooden*(laff, about 3 feet long, upon one 
end of which is a piece of iron, %vhich divides in two, 
turning from one another, having each a place to receive 
a match, and a fc ew to keep ic fall: the o.her end is 
pointed, and (hod with iron, CO llick in the ground, it 
it ufed by gui.ners, to fire the guns. • 

lixiere. See Foreland* 

L ikjpit. The fmall cut or trench^ of about a ^^^ 
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widf, made witli the fpade* to mark gut the ftrft lines of a 
wo'k that is to be mrde. , 

Lodgmtnt, A work ni-fed with earth, gabions, fafcineff 
wool packs, or manieletSy to covet the befiegers from ths 
enemies fire, and to prevent their lofia^ra place which they 
have gained, and are refolvei, if pofTible, to keep. In 
conducing the appioaches, at certain diilacces are m^de 
lodgments, or places of arms, to flank the trenches, ca* 
pable of holding an hundred men^ which fetve as a guard 
to the trencher. Bat lod^^ments made en the glacis, co*. 
vert way, brcAch, ^c. are much more dai.g*rou«, as they 
are more expofed :b ih; cne^lic^ 6re» and having lei's (;arth. 
When it is refoWed to Frililt the covert way, there mjft 
be great pi-ovlGon made of CaftiQep, fund big<, and other 
materials in the trenches; andtlariogtheaSion the p!D* 
isccrs, with fafcines, wool packs, orfand bags, (hou'd be 
making the lod^Rcnt; covering them/elves as advan- 
tageoufly as poffible from the oppoiite baftion, or place 
mod to be feared, 

Lunttti, A fmall worky counter guard, or envelope* 
inade in the ditch before the curtia. It confifts oftwo 
Cic'es, making an angle inwards. Luneitej are generally 
made in ditches full of water, to (erve indead of a faufTe 
braye* and difpate the pafTage of the ditch» The terre- 
plain of it is raifed but a liule above the farface of the 
water, ^nd is but .twelve feet broad, with a parapet three 
fathoms thick, fo that the whole breadih of the Luuette is 
five fathoms. See Counter Guard ^nd Envelope^ 

There are other forts of Lunettes ^ which are larger, and 
raifed to cover the faces of a half moon : they are likcwife 
compofed of two face; , a longer and a fliorter. 
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JUrJDRIE RS. T^ng planks of wcoi v^ry broad, 
* ufed for fupportiog the earth in mining, in carrying 
on a fap, io making co&r5, caponiers, galleries, and many 
•other ufes at a ficge. They- ere likewifc ufed to cover 
die mouth of petards after they are loaded, and sre fixed 
(with the petards to the gates, or other places defi^ned to 
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lie fofud opeo. Wheo the planks are not ftron^ CRoagli^ 
they ax dcmbled with plates of iron. 

Magasune, A plice in which llores are kept, ofarms, 
•nmoiiiuoD, provifioas^'&c. Eeery fortified town ought 
to be furoiihed with a large magazine, which fboald con* 
;tain (lores of all kinds, fuflicient to enable the garrifon 
and inhabitants to hold out a long fiege, and in which 
fnaiths, carpeoters, wheelwrights. Sec. nay be employed 
in making every thing belonging to the artillery, as car- 
riages, waggons, &c. 

Mail, or Coat of Mail, A piece of defenfive armour 
for the body, made of fmall iron ringi, interwoven in the 
ffianner of a net. 

Main Body of ibe Army^ is the body of troops that 
march between the advance and the rear guard. In a 
camp, it is that part df the army which is encamped be<*> 
<wixt the ring and left wing. 

Main Guard, is a body of horfe polled before the eampv 
for the fafery of -the army. In garrifon it is that guard 
to which all the red are fubordinate« S?e Guard, 

Major of a Regimtnt of Horfe or Foot, is the next officer to 
the lieutenant colond, and generally made from the eldeH 
captain. He is to take care that the regiment be well 
cxerci/ed, that it be drawn^up in good order at a review, 
«r upon a parade^ or any x>ther occafion ; to fee it r/rarch 
in good order, and to raiiy it^ in cafe of its being broke. 
irLc is the only officer among the foot that is allowed to be 
on horfeback in time of adien, that he may be tife rea- 
dier to execute the col onel'V orders, either in advancing 
4)r drawing off the regiment. He has an adjutant ap- 
pointed for his affidant. 

Major General, is the next officer to the lieutenant ge- 
neral. When there are two attacks at a ffege, he com- 
mands that on the left. His chief bufine/s is to receive 
the orders every night from the general, or, in his ahfence, 
from the lieutenant general of the day, ^hich he is to 6iU 
tribute to the brigade majors, with whom he is to regu- 
-f the guards, convoys, &c. and appoint the place and 
'*of their rendezvous. He is to know the ftrcngth of 
brigade in general, and of each regiment in parti- 
*, and to haVe a lift of all the field officers. Finally, 

he 
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h% u in the army, the fame as the major of a regiment 
in the regiment. He is aliowed an aid de canp, and has 
Afeij^nt and fifteen men for his guard. 

'^Major of M Brigade, See Brigadi Majcr^ 

Major if. a Regiment of Horfi^ is the hrft captain, who 
, ^commands in the abfence of the colonel. * 

There are alfo Aids Major ^ Drums Major^ &c. fo called 
-from their pre«'emincnce above others of the faave deno« 
^nination, 

7V>«w» Major t k the third officer in a garrifon, and noxt 
to ihc depaty-governor^ His bufinefs is to fee ihi guards , 
mounted, the rounds and pofts afligned ; he regulates the 
sentinels, goes every evening to receive the word from 
the governor, and gives it out vpon the place of arms, to 
^he^idjutancs and ier}eant« of the gsrfifon ; he goes his 
r^und major, viHts the corps de gardes, and fees that all 
^hc fo[diefs arms are fixed, and in good order ; he cauf^s 
necefTary ammunition to bediAributed among them, or- 
ders the gates to be opened and fhut, and gives the go- 
tremor aa accoort of all that paiTe^ in the place. 

Manttlets^ Blinds of thick planks, qiuiket proofs an4 

v^often covered with tin or latten, which the pioneers gs« 

nerally roll before them, they being fixed upon low 

-Wheels, or trucks, to cover them from the cnemj's fire- 

There are double mantelets, which make an angle, and 

iiand'fquare to form two fronts, and cover the front and 

itfiank. Thefe have double plarks, with earth rammed in 

Jbetween them. They muft be five feet high, and three 

in breadth. Tliey are fometimes the thick nefs of two or 

three planks, bound together with iron plates. They are 

vfed in making approaches and hatteiics near the plice, 

as the others are in making lodgments on the conn' 

-terfcarp. 

There are other forts Qf mantelets covered on the top, 
whereof the i^incrs make ufe, to approach the walls- Off jsi 
town or cal^Ie. 

Murch, ir. general, is thefteps made in marching, or the 
movinj^ of a body oFmen from one place to a ji other. The 
boat rfihe c rum, when the ioldiers are upon march, or 
beiHnnin^ to march, is likewife called Tne M^arch. It is 
li.e'.vif"-; a word o/ command when a hattalion is to alter 
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its difpofuion. The generarand alTembly are beat before 
the march or party , when an army is to 'fet oot ia k 
norning. 

Mare/chal dt Battaile. It waff once { di(lin£t com- 
mand ; but this duty being only part of the major gene- 
lai'f , ic is now executed by bim. 

Mare/chal^ or Marjhal dt C^mp, A French general of- 
£cer» next in poll to the lieutenant general. We find no 
difference betwixt him and the Englidi major general. 

Marines, Soldiers Who ferve on board of ihips. 

Mar^e, or Letters of Marque^ in military afi-airSy are' 
Jetters of repnfal, granting the fubjedls of one prince or 
i)ate, liberty to make reprifals on thofe of another, ^y 
j-ca-fon application has been thrice made to the govern- 
mtvii to which the agereiTor belongs, wiihost any tSt&.. 

Marjhal^ or Marejcbal of Prance, is the higheft prcfer- 
4nent in the ar-my or in the fleet : it is the fame with cap- 
tain general. When two or more marihals are in on6 
army, the eldeft ceovmands. 

VeU^ MarJhaU in Germany, Holland, and lately field 
marRia) in England, isjikewife the fame with captain 
general. 

Martial Law^ is the law of war., which entirely depends 
«n the. arbitrary power oiF the prince, or of thofe to whom 
he has delegated it ; for thougb the king can make no law 
in time of f eace,- wiihout the confent of parliament, yet in 
4ime of war he ufes an abfolute power over the army. 

Mafitr, or Maitre de Camp, No other than a colonel 
^ horliet. To called in France and Sf^'n, where they. give 
.the title of colonels only to thofe that command regiments 
jof foot and dragoons ; whereas ^with us (hey are all in* 
jdifFerently called colonels. 

Mafier de Camp General, The •fecond general officer 
lOver all the regiments of light hoife, and next tp the co- 
lonel general. He has a regiment of horfe belonging to 
tJiim* which take^ the. fecond ,po(i of honour next to the 
colonel generaPs. This too is in France, ibr there is no 
fuch among the EngHih officers. 

Mafier tfthe Ordnance, %tt General cfthe Artillery* 

Match. A kind of rope ilightly twiite(J, and prepared 
^o .retain £re for the ufes of artillery, mines^ fiie woik^ 
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iSre. It is made of hempen fow, fpon on the wheel 1 Ice 

cordft but very flack; and is compofcd of three twitU, 

^vhicb are afcerwards sgsia covered with tow, (o that the 

twiHs do not appear: Jallly, it is boiled in the lees of old 

wines. This, when once lighted at the end, burns on 

^gradually and regularly^ without .ever go n^ out as long 

as any of it is left. It was formerly vfed for firing m'ftch* 

lock mufkets, and now for all forts of great guns. It is 

alfo laid in mines that are to blow up fj many hours after, 

and the time is regulated by the length of match there is 

.to burn before the fire comes to the powder ; and by the 

.lame rule,' thofe that are ufcd to it, know how the hours 

pafs. 

MatKfiJes, A fort of foldiers in the artillery, next in 
degree under thegunnerf, vvhoaflld them about the guns, 
in travcrfing, fponging, firing, loading, &c. They cirry 
firelocks, march along with theilore waggors, as a guard, 
.and alfo as a(&Aants, in cafe a waggon (hould break down. 
Maxims in Fortijication^ are certain general rules eftbb- 
lilhed by engineers, founded on reafon and experience, 
which being exadlly obferved, a place fortified accord- 
ing as they diredl, will be in a good poflure of .defence. 
The chief maxims are : 

1 . ^bere mnft not he any. part of a fortification; hut -vnhat 
is difconjered and flailed by the bcfieged. For if there be sny 
part of a place which is not well flanked, the ere»iiy be* 
ing there under cover, will with the mo(« eafe attack it in 
that place, and carry it. 

2. A Fortrefs Jhould command all the country round it \ 
ihat the befiegers may not cover themfelves, nor <fi nd 
places to favour their approaches And attacks, nor to 
•overlook the place, to batter .the works with more ad- 
vantage. 

^. The iKorks farthffi dift ant from "the centre of the pi ace ^ 
mufl be ft ill loivefty and commanded by ihofe that are nearer.} 
to the end they may be defended by the higher works, 
and thofe nearer the p)a:e, that fo the enemy, by being 
iexpofed, may be obliged to quit them, after they have 
been poneHed of them, becaufeof the fire of the beiieged ; 
and tikewife, that the enemy, by being mailers of fuch 
works, may not overlook the works of the place, 
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4* Thi Jlanktd angle^ or point of the baftion^ tught to hi 
ui isofl 70 dtgreis\ that it may the better refill the force 
of (he enemy's batteiies, in cafe they defigned to beat it 
'down to lodge there. 

5. The acute flanktd angle^ near t9 a right angle, is pre^ 
ferahle to all otbe^. It is certain, if the flanked angle be 
a right angle, it has all the ftrengrh that can be given it, 
having folidiiy ebough to wiihltand ihe enemy ',s batteries : 
'but an angle near to a right, makes the tenaille of the 
place more compaft^ by the angle of the flioiridcr's (hort- 
ening and bettering the defence, and by its not expoflng 
the face fo much to the enemy. So that it follows of 
<onfequence, that an obtufe angle is very deficient. 

6. The /horteft faces are the btft.^ becaure the longer they 
are, the weaker ; for the enemy attacks them with a great 
front. However^ they muft be at Icaft forty or fifiy fa- 
thoms long; to be able to defend the outworks. 

7. The flank muft have fome part under ccver. Which 
iignifie.*, it muft be covered by an orilion, otherwife the 
defence is prefently rained, and the lodgment no fooncr 
made on the counterfcarp, but the place is obliged to ca- 
pitulate, 

8. There muft he a conformity hefween thtfe mAximSi tp 
•^fftder thi fortification perfeQ. F6r if the gorge be large> 
the face fufFers. The more the flank is covered, the le/a 
it is fubjeft to, be ruined, but then the defence is more 
oblique. In making a fecond flank, the flanked angle is 
^xnade too weak. In difcovering the face, tho' defenc^ia 
inore eafy^ but it is more expofcd to the fenemy's batteries. 
in a word, there are advantages and difadvantages over 
<a1I ; and the fecret conflfts in judging whether conforming 
with one maxim be more advantageous, than difagreeing 
%ith another. 

Meafure Angle. An inflrument of brafs for meafurinj 
4^ng]es, either faliant or rentrant, to know exadlly the 
number of^degrees and minutes, to lay them out upoft 
^aper. 

Merlon. That part of the parapet which is terminated 

by two embrafures of a battery; fo that its height and 

thicknefs is the fame with that of the parapet ; but its 

^'eadth is ordinarily nine feet on the infide^ and flx bn 
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*4lie outfide. It ferves to cover thofe on the battery from 
the*enejn7 : and U is belter of earth, well beat and clofe, 
xlkZn of (tone, becaufe this flies about, and wounds thofe 
whom the work (hould defends 

Military Ar<hiuBuru The fame with Fortificathn, Se« 
SorHjicatiM. For Military Utenfils^ fee platct L and J I. 

Military Execution* The ravagii^ and deftroj^ing a 
country that refufes to pay coatribacion . 

Milrt/a, in general, denotea the -body of foldiersi or 
tliofe wha make profelfion of arms. 

In a n&ore retrained fenfe. Militia denotes the trained 

4>andi of a town or country, who aroi thenifelveS) upom 

a (hort warning for their own defeace. So that, in this 

-ilnfc, militia is oppoftd to regular or ftated troops« For 

the (iire6)ion and command of the militia, the king con^ 

ititutes lords lieutenants of each county. 

Mtfte. A fub terraneous canal or paiTage, dug under the 

wall or rampart of a fortification, imended to be blown 

up by gunpowder. The allcy^ or paHTage of a mine^ ia 

commonly about four feet fx^iiare; at the end of thh i& 

the chamber of the mine, which is aca^aty about five feet 

in width and in length, and about fix feet in height; 

^nd here the gunpowder is flowed. "The faucifle of the 

jnine is the train, for which there is always a little aper» 

tare left. Tiicre are various kinds of mines, which ac- 

'4^uire. various namee, as royal mines, according as their 

paffages are ilralt, oblique, winding,* &c. There are alf# 

iscines made m -the £eld, which art, called J^ouga^a, See 

the article Fotigad^. 

Mines are either dug within the body of the earch, aa 
thofe made by the beiieged to blpWvup the works of the 
befiegers, before they make a lodgment 09 the covered 
-way; or in eminences and rising grounds, as to make a 
breach in the ramparta* k(u or td blow up walk, or laftl/^ 
>XO tear up rocks* 

Two ounces of powder have been found, by expert 
^nent, capable of raifing two cubic feet of earth ; con*- 
fequently two hundred ounces joined, that is, twelve 
pounds eight ounces, will raiie two hundred cubic fee?, 
jwhich is only fixteen feet ihon of acubic toife ; beca«fe 
4wo hundred ounces joined togt?^her^ have proportionablf 
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« greater force than two ounces, as being an united forciCt 
:8ee the article Gunfowder, 

All the turnings a miner tfles to carry on his mines, 
andihrough whichiiecondafls thefaucifle, fhoold be weQ 
filled with earth and dung; and the mafonry in propoj- 
'tion to the earfh to be blown up, a? three to two. The 
entrance of the chamber of the mine ought co be firmly 
tlhut with thick planks, in the form of a St. Andrew's 
crofs, fo that the enclofure be (ecu re, and the void fpaces 
lihut up with dung, or tempered earth. If a gallery be 
made below, or on the fide of the chamber, it muft abfo- 
lutelybeiilled up with the Hrongeft mafonry, half as long 
«gain as the height of the earth ; for this gallery will not 
^nly burd, but likewiie obllru^ the effect of the mine* 
The powder fliould always be kept in facks, which are 
•opened when the mine is charged, and fome of the pow- 
der drewed about : the greater the quantity of earth to be 
*raifed is, the greater is the effe£l of the mine« fuppofiog it 
to have the due proportion of powder. Powder has the 
•Time effefl upon mafonry as upon earth, that is, ic will 
proportionablyraife either with the fame velocity. 

The branches which are carried into the foiidity oT 
^alis, do not exceed three feet in depth, and two feet fix 
inches in widih nearly ; this fort of mine is moll excellent 
to blow up the (Irongeft walls. 

The weight of a cubit foot of powder (hould be 8olb. 
one foot one inch cube will weigh loolb. and one foot 
two inches and eleven twelfths 1501b.; and 20olb. of ' 
powder will be one foot five inches cube ; however, there 
is a diverfity in this, according to the quantity of faltpetre 
S I the gunpowder. 

If, when the mines are made, water be found at the 
bottom of the chamber, planks are laid there, on which 
the powder is placed either in facks or barrels, of ]oolb« 
each. The faucHTe muft have a clear paiTage tathe posv- 
der, and be laid in an auget, or wooden trough, through 
«tl the branches. When the powder is placed in the 
chamber, the planks are laid to cover it, and others again 
acrofs thefe ; then one is placed over the top of the cham- 
ber, which is fhaped for that purpofe, between that and 
ihofe which cover the powder, props are placed, wbidi 
Hiott it up ; fome inclining towards the outfide, others 

to 
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to the infide of the vnW ; all the void fpaces being filleA 
with earth, dung, bnck» and roa^h ftones. Afterwards 
planks are placra at the entrance o^ the cham})er, with one 
acrofs the top, whereon they biittrefs three dfong props, 
whofe other ends are likewife propped againft another 
plaok fitaated on the fide of the earth in the branch j 
which props being wetl fixed between the planks tvith 
wedges, the branch (hould then be filled up to its entrancie 
with the forementioned materials. The fauciffes which 
pafs through the fide brandies muft *be etadliy the fame 
length with that in the middle, to which they join : the 
part which reaches beyond the entrance of the mine, it 
■that which conveys the liretothe other thrte ; the fdacifiea 
being of equal length will fpring together. 

Prom a gteat number of experiments ft appears, i. 
That the force of a mine is always towards the weakeft fide ; 
fo that the difpofition ofthe chamber of a mine does not at 
-all contribute to determine this efFe6t. 2. That the qaantl- 
ty of powder muft be greater or lefs, in proportion to the 
greater or lefs weight of the bodies to be raifed, and to rheir 
greater or lefs cohefion ; fo that youaretoaUow for each cu- 
bic fathom of loofe earth, 9 or 10 lb. firm earth and itrong 
-fand 1 1 cr 12 lb. fat clayey earth, 15 or 16 lb. new ma- 
sonry, not ftrongly bound, 15 or 20 lb. old mafonry well 
bound, *2C or 30 lb. 3. That the aperture, or entonnoir of 
minine,)frightcharged, is acone, the diameter of whofe bafe 
is.doubletbe height taken from the center ofthe mine. 4. 
Thdt when the mine has been overcharged, its entonnoir is 
nearly cylijodrical, the diameter ofthe upper extreme not 
onuch exceeding that ofthe chamber. 5. That befides the 
(hock of the powder againft the bodies it takes up, it likc'> 
wife crufhes a>l the earth that borders upon it both under- 
-fieacb and fideway^. 

To charge a mine fo as to have the moft advantageous 
efixdt, the weight of the matter to be carried mufl be 
known ; that is, the foUdity of a right cone, whofe bafe 
ns doable the height of the earth over (he center of the 
mine : thus having found the folidity of the cone in cubic 
fathoms, multiply the number of fathoms by the number 
of pounds of powder oecefTary for raifing the matter it con* 
iains ; and if the cone contains matters oTdifFerent weight'^ 
tcake a mean weight between them all, always having a 
jegatd to their degree of cohefion. At 
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At tcthe diTpofition of mines, there is lMit4>Be gencril 
-rule, which is, that the fide towardTwhich one would de- 
termine the effeA be theweakeil, but thi9 varies a^ord* 
ing to occafions and circumllances. The calcalation of 
mines is generally b4iilt upon this hypothefis, that the en* 
tonnoir of a mine is the. frafUin of aa inverted coai^ 
i^'hofe altitude is^equaHo the radius of the excavation of 
^he mine, and the diameter of whofe leiTer bafe is eqaal 
4,0 the line of lead refidance ; and thoosh thefe fupofU 
tionsare not gaite exa£l» yet the calculation of mines de- 
'duced from them have proved fuceefsful in pia&ice ; for 
vhich reafon this calculation ihould be followed^ till a bet* 
4er and more iimple be (bund out. 

M. de Valliere found that the entonnolrof a mine was« 

.|)aral>oloid, which is' a folid generated by the rotation of 

a femippabola about its axis4 but as the difference be*> 

ifveen thefe two is very infignificant in pradice, that of th« 

if uHum of a cone may be ufcd. 

Mintrs. Men appointed to work la the mines, being 
4i particular company, commanded by a captain of the re- 
^gtment of fuzileers« which regiment is appointed for the 
fcr^ice of the artillery. When the miner is at work, -he 
/wears a fort of hood, to keep the earth that falls from 
bis eyes, this hood throwing it over his (houlders. 

Minion Ordnance. A fmall gun three inches diametpr 
-in the bore, feven feet long^ weighing about Soolb. takes 
a charge of two pounds eight ounces of powder, of car- 
4^ies a ball two inches Teven eights diameter, 'end three 
pounds four ounces weight. Itis fhot poklt-blank 12a 
ypaces. 

Minion of the Jongeft Size, h three^nches two eights in 
the bore, eight feet long, weighs 1000 lb. Its charge 
three pounds four ounces of powder, and carries a bullet 
three inches diameter, weighing three pounds four 
ounces. Its (hot poinc-'blank .125 pacen. 

Moaf, Ditch, or Fojfe, A depth or trench cut round a 
town or fortrefs ; which lying under the fire of the rani«> 
parts, muft therefore alfo be flanked. The breadth 
Qnd depth of it is more or Icfs, according to the nature of 
the earth. In general it ought to be fo wide, that no tree^ 
Ar.ladder can i)6 laid over itj that is^ irom j6 to 22 
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fitlioins, and about 15 and 16 feet deep. The brink of 
the moat nexc the ramparr, is called the fcarp, and that 
oppoiite on the other fide, is called the counterfearp, which 
forms a re entering angle before the center of the cartin« 
A dry moat round a place that is large, and has a (Irona; 
garrifon, is preferable toonefullofwater» becaufe the pal* 
fage may be difputed inch by inch, and the befiegers, when 
lodged in the moat, are continaally expofed to the bombs^ 
grenades and other fire works, which are thrown inceflanily 
over the rampart on their works. In the middle of dry 
moats, is fomecimes made another fmall moat, called the 
tU'Vette^ which is generally due fo deep, till they find wa- 
ter to fill it. The deepeft and broadeft foiTfs are counted 
thebeil ; but. a deep fcffe is preferable to a broad one. 
"To draia a foffe or moat ftill" of water, is to dig a trench 
-^cperthan the fevel of the water, to let it run out. Whem 
it is drained there are hurdles thrown upon the mud and 
flime, and covered with earth, or bundles of rulbes, to 
«nake a fur^ and firm pafTage. 

Moitteau. A French term for a little flajt baltton raifeil 
upon a re-entering angle, before a curtain which is too 
long, bttwefen two other baftions : it is commonly joined 
to the cuftin, but. fometi noes feparated by a foffe, and it 
then called a detached baftion. They are not raifed' fo 
"high as tht works of the place, borautb they mud be ex- 
poled to th'fr fire of the befi'ege^, in cafe the enemy, (hould 
lodge them Pel vea there. Their parapet, a« well as the 
parapetof all outworks, ought to be cannon-proof, that 
is to fay, \% fbet thick. 

Mtnt P agnate 9 or' Poji of the Invulnerable* An emi- 
nence chofcn out of cannon fhot of the place befieged, 
where curious perfons pod themfeives to fte an attack, and 
the manner of the fiege, out of danger, , 

Mortar-piece. A very fhort'piece of artillery, with an 
extraordinary large bore, and a clofe chamber : this is to 
hold the charge of powdery the other to contain the 
bomb, carcaf, or fire pot, it is to throw. Mortars are 
fometimes mounted on low carriages, like tbofe u fed for 
cannon at fsa, the wheels being each of one piece. They 
are not fired r?ght forward, like cannon, but mounted into 
theafr. fo that the boinb afcending a vaU" height, falls 
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with the greater force, and flies the further. Sometimes 
the mortars are charged wiih bafkets /all of (lones^ which 
Ihey throw into towns and do great execation ; becaufe 
falling thicky there is no place of fafecy from them. 

Mortars are ufed both at Tea and land, but they dilFer 
very much in form, h/ea Mortar is generally 13 inches 
diameter in the bore, is longer and mor« reinforced than 
a land mortar, becaufe they are fired with a greater quan- 
tity of powder ; fometimes with 20 or 30 pounds. Some 
of them have their beds or fiools ftf metal, call into a 
piece with the mortars; others have them of a thick 
iquare piece of oak, which, by the help of hand-fcrews 
or ja:ks, is turned round upon a dron^ axis of iron, to 
£re any way. They carry bombs of 200 pounds, and ge« 
nerally weigh about 9 or 10,000 weight. 
• £tf»i M^/^r/ are of difi^erent forts ; thofe a(ed inoft in 
England, are lo, 13, i._{, and 18 inches diameter ; bat 
there are fmaMer mortars of ^ and eight inches. All bat 
the 18 inch mortars are moiinted on a ^try thick plank of 
oak, on which rife two cheeks or brackets on the fides of 
the monar. But the 18 inch is mounted on a low Dutch 
carriage^ confiding of two ftrong planks of wood, bound 
with thick plates of iron, and joined together with tran- 
fums of wood. All land mortars may be elevated to any 
degree of the quadrant. They have no wheels, therefore 
on a march they are laid upon a block carriage made on 
purpofe. They are never carried along with the army, 
becaufe of their great weight, except upon an occafion of 
a fiege or bombardment; but a fort of fmall mortars, 
called hobits, mounted in gun carriages, are always a part 
of the field artillery. 

Hand Mortars^ arc likewifeof feveral forts. As tinhrt 
Motion^ which are fixed at the end of a fiaff, of about 
four feet and a half long, the other*end being fiiod with 
iron to flick in the ground, while a foldier with one hand 
keeps it in an elevation, and with th« other hand fires. 
Firtlofk Mortars are fixed in a (lock, with a lock like a ^tt" 
lock I they fwing between two arches of iron, with holes 
■nfwering one another, by which the mortar is elevated. 
Thefe Uand upon a fole or plank of wood, and may be 
carded by one man from one place to another. There 
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are more forts of hand mortars^ but Coehorn's newjnven* 
tion exceeds them all, fo far as to defervea psrticalar def- 
cription. They are made of hammered iron, of four 
inches diameter in the bore, ten inches and a half lon^^ 
and nine inches in the chace, fixed upon a piece of osk 
twenty inches long, ten and a half broad, and betwixt 
three and four thidc. They (land fixed at 45 degrees of 
elevation, and throw hand grenades, as all other hand 
mortdTS do. They are placed in the bottom of the 
trenches, at two yards didance from one another, having 
^'ich a foldier to fsrve ir, and an officer to every forty or 
fifty, who lays them to whatever elevation he thinks con- 
venient, byraifing or finking the hind part of the bed. 
Three or four hundred of them are fometimes in feivice 
at or.ce, in d^erent parts of the trenches, Co, 70, or 
io in a place. Tho(e in one place fire all at once, imme'- 
diately after the batteries have done, and are anfwered 
from another part of the trench, which brings foch a 
ihowerof hand grenades into the covert way, that thofc 
who defend it are thrown into unavoidable confufioo. 

Motion of a Bomb^ or Ball^ is the progrefs it makes', ia 
the air after it is delivered^ and is of three forts : the <vi§» 
lent MoiUn is the firft expulfion, when the powder has 
worked its efPed ppon the ball, or {o far as the bomb or 
bal) may be fuppofed to go in a right line ; the mixed 
Motion is, when the weight of the baU begins to overcome 
th<i force which was given by the powder ; and the arit/«- 
ral Motion iSf when the ball or bomb is fairing. 

In (hooting with mortars, the following general rules 
fliould be always obfervred. i (I. To meafure the diilance 
of the objed aimed at. 2d. That the bombs be of equal 
weight, otherwife the (hots wjll vary.. 3d. That the car- 
riage be on an exa6l level, to prevent its leaping. 4th. 
That the powder with which the piece is charged, be al- 
ways of the fame flrength and quantity, 5th. That the 
charge be always equally rammed down. 6ch. That the 
wads be always of wood, tompions or oakum. 7ih. That 
the fufees be £re{h made the days on which they are to be 
rufed ; and that they be of a compoiition proportionable 
to the range of the ihot in the air, fo that the bomb may 
-^reak at the very moment of, or jQ^on after its fall ; which 
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compofitfon mud be fuch as not to be e:ttinguiflicd tboogh 
It fall in water, bat continue burning till the bomb breaks* 
See the article Bomb. 

Motion of an Army. The feveral marches and counter- 
marches It makes, 6r the changing of its poft?, either for 
bc?ter ground, to force an enemy to battle, to avoid it, or 
Mie like. 

Mouldings gf a Gun or Mortar. All the eminent parts, as 
fquares, or rounds, which ferve generally for ornament ; 
toch as the breech mouldings and muzzle mjuldings. The 
nngsof agan are likewife called mouldings. 

MoyUs for leaden bullet.*, are little iron pincers, each of 
Whole branches terminates in an hemifpterical concavity, 
which when fhut, form an eniiic fphere : in the \'\p^ or 
Mez where the branches meet, is a little jet or hole, 
through which the melted lead is conveyed. 

Mound, a term ufed for a bank <A rampart, or other 
lenws, particularly fliat of earth. 

A/(?«W, fignifics going upon duty; thus, «oaating 
■ t>reachis ranniog up to it ; mounting the guard, is go- 
ing apoD guard ; and mounting the trenches, is going up- 
on duty m the trenches ; but mouotioga cannon, mortar, 
«c. IS the fetting it on its carriage, or the raifing its mdutb. 

Mumtton, the provifions with which a place is furniflied, 
i! Sfufi ^^'^ <i<^^encc; or that which follows acaapfor 

iw A ^°^*^* ^^^ ^'«'«unuion. 

Mujkit, or Mu/quet. The moft cem modioas iftd ufcful 
trrcarm ufed in tlie army, cither in attacking or defend- 
ing a poft : It is eafily managed, and is carried with fmall 
trouble, which makes its ufc t^e more common. , Former- 
jy two thfirds of every company were muflceieers, and the 
rrtt pikemen ; but the pikes being laid afsde in our arxny 
otiate, and mulkets brought in their ftead, Ihewsthat 
tftotogh pikes are ufeful, yet mu&ets, with the addition of 
Myonets, ^re much more fo, and can do better fervice. 
tftey carry » brfl of 16 in the pound. The length of the 
iinje of defence is limited in fortification by the ordinary 
diftance of a muilcet flwt, wWch is about *20 fathom. 
i^ffP^^'. or 240 yards) and almoft all the military ar- 
cmtf eiarc 1, regulated by this rule for the length of the de- 
icnce as the effea of cannon gives a rule for the thickncfs 
Ot liie ramparts and parapets. 
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Mujketeer, or Mtfyueteer, A foot foldier, armed with 
S muiket or firelock, fword, bayonet, &c. In France there 
are two companies, or rather troops, the grey and the 
black, called Moufquetatres du Royt or the king's mufketeers, 
compofed all of gentlemen excellently well mounted, who 
ierve either on foot or on hoifeback, and fignalize them-* 
felves upon all defperate occafions, being tnere only for 
preferment. An inftance of their bravery they gave in 
Xhe late battle of Dettingco. The Jtiag iiimieif is ^keir 
captain, and the officer commanding each of them, is 
called captain-lieutenant ; yet each of them commands a» 
colonel both of horfe and foot, and accordingly take plate 
of all younger colonels of either. They are reckoned as 
gendarir.s, and march next to the Scotch gendarms. 

MuJketoon*> A kind of (hort thick muiket, whofe bore 
if the thirty- eighth part of its length : it carries £ve 
ounces of iron, or feven and a halfof lead, with an equal 
quantity of powder, this is tl^e (horteft fort of blunder* 
bufles. See the article Blundeihufi. 

"Mufter* ^ A narrow review of troops underarms, to fee 
if they be compleat, and in good condition ; that their 
arms aod accoutre atents be in good order; thereby to 
know the flrength of an army. The general may order 
citkermufler or review, as often as he pleafes. 
Mufier Mafttr. For which fee CommiJJary Getural, 
Mufter Roils. The rolls or lifts of the companies or 
troops, which are delivered to the conimifTary bv the 
captains. ^ 

Muzzie pf a Gun or Mortar. The extremity of the cy- 
linder, where the powder and ball is put in. 

Muzzle Mouldings. The ornament round the muzzle. 
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TO Nail Cannony or as fome call it, To cloy. To drive «. 
large iron fpike by main force into the- touch-holeof 
a gun ; or, for want of fpikes, fmall Hints or other 
dones. This renders the cannon ufelefs, either iiopping 
up the touch hole, or if the fpike be taken out, leavi^ig 
it fo large that it cannot be $red^ becaufe it takes too 
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tnach vent there. The remedy is, to drill a newr toiKh* 
hole. The mod hpnourable thing the garrifon of a place 
befieged can propofe to itfelf io a fall/, is to nail up the 
enemy's cannon, becaufe it takes Tome time to repair. 

AVri of a Gun^ That part betwixt the mazzle mould- 
ings and the cornifh ring. 

l^eck ofthi CafcabeU is the part betviixt the breach 
mouldings and cafcabeL 
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BLI^E DEFENCE. That which is under 
too great an angle^ as is generally the defence of a 
fecond flank, which can never be fo good as a defence 
In frons nor is it approved by engineers. 

OSiogon. A figure of eight iides, or polygons, forming 
the fame number of angles, and capable of being fortified 
with eight badions. 

Officer in tht Army. In general a perfon. having a com- 
mand io the army. Thofe hav ng commiilions from the 
king or geperal, are called commiffioned efficen^ which in- 
cludes all from the general to an endgn. Such as have 
no commiflionp, but only warrants from their colonels, ztt 
called ^warrant officers, as quarter matters of horfe, and 
furgeons. Thofe that have neiiher commiiSons nor war* 
rants, are called Jiaff officers^ as fergeants, corporals^ 
lanfperades, &c. 

General OJicers, are itich as command a body of troops 
of feveral regiments, as the field marfliali captain general 
lieutenant general, major general, brigadier general, 
quarter mauer general, and adjutant general. 

Field Cfficerj^ are thofe who have a command over i 
whole regiment, as the colonel, lieutena^it colonel, an^ 
major. 

Subaltern Officers^ are the lieutenants, cornete,- and en- 

Cgns. 

Open Flank, That part of the flank which is covered 
by the orillon. See the article Flank, , '^ 

To Open Trenchesy is the firft breaking of ground by the' 
bcCegers, in order to carry on their jpproachcs towards 

a place. 
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« place. The diiFerence between opening and ca rry in|f 
^D the trenches, is, that the firft is only the beginning of 
the trench, which is always turned towards the pcfiegers : 
it is begun by a fmall foUe, which the pioneers maice in 
the night time on their knees, generally a muiket fhot 
from the place, or half a cannon (hot, and fometimes with- 
out the reach of cannon bait ; efpecially if there be no 
hollows or rifing grounds to favour them, or if the garri*- 
fon be flrong, and their artillery be well ferved. This 
iinali foile is afterwards enlarged by the next pioneers 
which come behind them, who dig it deeper by degrees, 
till it is about four yards broad, and four or five feet deep^ 
efpecially if they be near the place ; to the e^^d the earcfi 
which is taken out of it may be thrown before them to 
form a parapet, to cover them from the lire of the befieged : 
the place where thb trenches are opened,' is called the end 
t>f the trench. 

Open, A word of command, as Open your ranks hack" 
awards tofucbadijiance, is when the ranks falls back with- 
t)ut changing afpeA, obferving their right hand man and 
their leaders. Open your files from the centre^ is when they 
face outwards from the cenlre : if there be an odd file it 
flands, the reft take the diftance commanded. Open your 
files to the right or left. 

Order. A word of command, as Order your firelock^ is 
the planting the but end of the piece againii the middle of 
the outlide of the qght foot, with the lock otitwards.^ 

Order of Battle^ is a difpofition of ibe battalions and 
fquadronsof an army fn one or more lines, ac.orJing td 
the nature of the ground, either to engage an army, or la 
be reviewed by the general. 

Orders, Notice given every night by the general to 
the lieutenant, general of the day, who conveys them to 
th.e major-general, and he to the brigade- major, who gives 
them t» the adjutants, and they to the {tx^<t:^xi\^^ that the 
army may know when to march ; what detachment*, &c. 
are to go abroad the next morning ; when they are to fo- 
rage or graze; when they are to muf!er or review, and 
many other things. The orders are generally given 
,out in the evening at the head qaarrers, where all generals 
m^et at that time. Orders in general^ iignify all that is 

commanded by a fuperior officert 
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Orinanei. All forts of guns, mortars, fifdocki, cara* 
bines, piftols^ &c. all fo^ts of arms* or flores^ belonging 
cither to offence or defence. 

Mafter of the Ordnanse^ See General of Artillery, 

Office €f Ordnance. An office Jcjept within the Tower of 
London, which fuperinteods and difpofes of all the arms 
inflriunents and utenfils of war, both by fea aad land, in 
all the magazines, garrifons and forts in Great Britain. 

TheoiRcersof the ordnan^eare, ift. the inaAer*;geiiera], 
f^m whom are derived all orders and difpatches relating 
to the fame. 2d. Th^ lieutenant-geoeral, wha receives 
orders fiom the mailer-general, and iiees them <)uly exe« 
cuted ; orders the firirgof guns on days of tejoidjpg, and 
fees the train of artillery lilted out when ordered io the 
field. 3d. The furveyor general who has the infpe^Uoa 
of the ordnance, (lores, and provifions of war in the cuf^ 
tody of the Horekeepers : he allows all bills of debt, keept 
a check on labourers, &c. 4th. The treafurer, through 
whofe hands pafTes the money of the whole oiHce, as well 
for payment of falaries as debentures : as alfo a clerk of 
the ordnance, and a clerk ^f the deliveries, for which 
fee the articles Clerk of the Ordnance y ^c, 

Orgues, TWtk long pieces of wood, pointed or ihod 
with ircn, clear one of another, hanging each by a par- 
ticular rope or cord over the gateway of a drong place^ 
perpendicular, to be let fall in cafe of an eoetny. Their 
difpofition is fuch, that they flop the paflage of the gate» 
and are preferable to herfes or portculliies, becaufe thefe 
may be either broke by a petard, or they may be flopped 
in their falling down by a wooden horfe, or other contri- 
vance. But a petard is ufelefs againit an orgue, for if it 
break one or two of the pieces, others immediately faN 
down, and fill up the vacancy ; or if they {lop one or two of 
the pieces from falling, it is no hindrance to the reft, for be- 
ing all feparate, they have no dependance on one another* 

On lion, or Blind. A pi a fs of earth faced with 11obc» 
built on the fhoulder of a cazumatted baftion, to cover the 
cannon of the retiied Hank, and hinder Itt being difmovnt* 
ed by the enemy's cannon. They are made foroetimw 
round, and fometimes fquare. Some maintain the round 
to be beft> becaufe they are not fo ea£ly beat down by the 
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cannon of the befifgers ; for the roundnefs hinderi the 
ball vffty moch from its efFe£t. Others like the fqu^re 
orillons better, becaafethey are of lefs charge, and can con- 
taiB more men to fire diredly on the face of the oppofice 
baftion, than the round can do. Orillon is likewife called 
the (boulder and the epaulment. 

Orieili the fame with berme. See the article Berme, 

Ortbvgrapbual Se^ion^ or Profile, Is that draught which 
(hews the thicknefs, breadth, depth, and height of an/ 
work, as it would appear, if perpendicularly cuj; ofFfrom 
the higheft t6 the loweft part of it. It does not repre- 
fent the length of the work, which the plan does ; but 
then the plan does not (hew the height and depth, but re- 
p:e(ents the breadth. . 

0*vaL A plain figure bounded by its own circum- 
ference, within which no point can be taken, from which 
all right lines drawn to the circumference can be equal. 

Out-ivorhy which are likewife called Ad^vanced IVorks, 
Detached Worksy and Exterior IVorks, Works of feveral 
forts, which cover the body of the place towards the cam- 
paign ; as ravelins, half moons, tenailles, horn works, 
queve d'arondes, envelopes, crown works, counter guards, 
lunettes, fwallows tails, and the like. Thefe ferve not 
only to cover the place, but likewife to keep an enemy at 
a diflance, and to hinder his getting any advantage of 
hollows or rifing grounds that may happen near the coun- 
terfcarp of the place : for thefe cavities and eminencea 
may (brve for lodgments to the be(iegers, and facilitate 
the carrying on their approaches, and raifing their bat- 
teries againft the town. It is a general rule, that if therf 
be feveral Out-Works^ one before another, to cover on« 
and the fame tenaille of a place, thofe that are nearefl th« 
place mud gradually, one after another, command thofe 
that are fartheft advanced out into the campaign ; that is, 
mufl have higher ramparts, that they may overlook and 
fire upon the befiegers, when they have pofTeffed them* 
felves of the farthed. The gorges of them muft be 
always plain, for fear if they had any parapet, it 
might ferve the befiegers, when they are matters of it, 
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to cover themfelves againft the fire of the befieged ; and 
therefore the gorges aie only palifadoeJ, to prevcat 
furprize. 
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ALISADES, Long pieces of wood or ftakei,. 
planted generally before pofts which might be lakea 
oy furprize, or where the accefs is wtiy eafy, to Se- 
cure them both from a fudden and a regular attack. The/ 
are ^generally ei^ht feet long, and ^x or fevcn inches 
fquare ; the one tnd is pointed, and the other is let three 
feet perpendicularly into the ground : fometlmes they are 
planted obliquely, pointing towards the enemy^ that ia 
cafe the befiegers (hould endeavour to pull them out witk 
eords, the cords may flip off, having no hold. Palifades 
are planted on Ithe berro, or foreland, at the foot of the 
baflions of places furrounded with a wet fofTe, to prevent 
an efcalade or furprize. ' They are likewife plsnted in the 
bottom of dry moats, efpecially if there are traverfes made« 
Sometimes they are fet in the gorges of half moons, and 
other out work«. But above all, the parapet of the co- 
vert way mu(! be well palifaded, either on the parapet^ 
tr in the covert way. They are to ftand To clofe, that 
the muzzle of a mufket can but jud get betwixt them. 
The method of planting them, is by digging a trench of 
about a foot, or a foot and a half wide, and three feet 
deep, and after the palifades are fee in as clofe to one 
another as before faid, the trench is then filled with earth, 
which is beat and fet very hard about the palifades with 
rammers. Palifades are very ufeful, and a good defence 
in all forts of fortifications, provided they be well planted 
and clt>fe. They are likewife uTeful in fieges, to plant 
on the outfide of the foffes of the batteries, to prevent the 
befieged from furprifing the batteries in their fallief* and 
nailing the cannon. Palifides are either pulled up bj 
fhaking them with ropea, cut down by the grenadiers, 
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l>eaten down w'th caanon, or barned down with fmall 
fafcines pitched over. 

Tmrning Palifades. An invention of Coehorne's, to 
preferve the palifades of the parapet of the redans from 
the befiegers (hot. He orders them fo, that as many of 
them as (land in a rod's length, turn up and down like a 
trap, with all the facility imaginable. They are a good 
defence, becaufe they are not in fight of the bcfiegers, but 
juil when they bring on their attack, and yet ate always 
ready to do the proper fervice of palifades. They are like- 
wife frugal, becaufe they may be preferved in the roaga«> 
sines, and need not be Ufc on the parapet : beiides there 
may he fquare palifades kept ready tofupply the place 
offuch as may be brol^c by the bcliegers cannon. 

Pans, 'I'hc fame as the oface f the baflion, which fee, 

Paradi, The place where troops meet together to go 
upon guard, or any other fefvice. In a gairifon, where 
there are two or three, or more regiments, each has their 
parading place appointed, where they are to meet upon 
all occafions, cfpecially upon any alarm. In a camp, all 
parties, convoys, or detachments, that are to go abroad, 
have a parading place appointed them at the hea^ of fome 
regiment. 

Pan Jour St or Croats, Infantry. Their habit is fir(l a 
bonnet, the hinder point of which falls down upon the 
the back like a fack : a large loofe upper garment, fixed 
tight to their bodies by a girdle, with great fleeves ; and 
linen breeches, which are alfo large, and reach down to 
their ancles ; inftead of fhoes they have a piece of leather 
or perhaps a felt, tyed about the foot with a cord. They 
ofe fire arms well, and are excellent markfmen : ihey 
carry a fufil, and four piftols : they make ufe of great 
fabresy a cuttoe, and aooiher indrument of ileel, made 
like a rake, which they carry in^heir bonnet, and whicl| 
ferves them for feveral ufes, particularly to defend them- 
felyes when they have no other weapon at hand : . they 
wear chains about their necks, which they make ufe of 
to fecure their prifoners. 

Paraliel, Though this be properly a term in geometry^ 
yet being of^en nfed in fortification, it deferves to be ex^ 
plained* Parallel Unci are thofe which are of an equal 
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HifUncefrom one another in every part of them, and will 

^fo continuei though ever fo far extended; fo that the/ 

^an never meet or draw nearer. Oppofite fides of a^fquare, 

are parallel to one anothe-. The ranks of a battalion are 

parallel, and fo are the Bics among themfelves. The 

.counterfcatp is drawn parallel to the face of its baftion ; 

and generally the line of approaches is drawn parallel to 

^he face of the place attacked, to prevent its being enfiladed 

•Of fcovred in length. 

Parallels at a iiege, fignify the trenches or lines 
made parallel to .the defence of the place btfieged. 
They are likewife called called Lines of Comttmni cation and 
JBoyaus, 

, Parapet, An elevation of earth, deiigned for co- 
vering the foldiers from the enemy's cannon or fmall (hot, 
wherefore its thicknefs is from eighteen to twenty feet* 
It is fix feet high on the iniide, and fouror five en the fide 
next the conniry. It is raiiedonjthe rampart, and has a dope 
above called th e/uperier talus yjain^ iomtlimcs the glacis o/'t^ 
^farapet, on which the foldiers lay their muikets to fire oyerj 
This per.te or flopa makes it eafy for the muiketeers to fire 
intothe ditch, or, atleaft, on the counterfcarp. To fire raz* 
ing the glacis of the parapet, is called firing in barbcm 
The exterior talus of the parapet, is th^ilope facing the 
country. The height of the parapet being ux feet on thf 
infide, it has a banquet or two for the foldiers wbich de* 
fend it, to mount upon, that they may difcover the cQuot 
try the better, as likewife the fofle and counterfcarp, to 
fire as they find occafion. 

Parapet of the Convert Way^ or CmdQr^ is what covera 
that way from the fight of the enemy* which renders it- 
the moll dangerous place for the befiegers, becaufe.of the 
neighbourhood of the faces, flanks and curtins of the 
place. It is the fame with, glacis, which fignifiea that 
whole mafs of earth that ferves to cover jhe coridor, and 
goes floping towards the country. 

The name of parapet is given in general to any line th%C 
covers men from the enemy's fire ; fo there are parapets of 
;barrels, of gabions, and of bags filled with earth. 
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ParJ^ of tbi Artillety, A poft in the c«mp, aprpofnted' 
by the quarter- mafter- general In the rear of both lines of 
the &rmy, oat of cannon (hot of the enemy^ and fortified 
to fecure the magazines and ammanition ; ^whcre to pre* 
rent accidents of firle, only pikemcn do duty. Every at- 
tack at a-^ege hbs a park of artillery. The ammunition 
waggons in a park form the two or three firfl lines and the 
pontoons -and tombrils the lad. The t^hole is furrounded 
with ropes. The gunners and matrofTes encamp on the 
flank, and the reft of the train in the rear. Here are kept 
all the arms and utenfils neceffary for a iiege ; a^ bomb^,. 
petards, carcafTes, hand grenades, powder, ball, Stc. with 
all forts of inftruments for removing the earth, as fpade?, 
fhovels, pickaxes, bills, hows, and w-heel barrows, with 
many things more. 

Park of PfoviJionSf Is the plaC3 where the fntlers pitch 
their tentf, and fell provifions to the foldiers, which is ia 
the rear of each regiment : hot the chief of all fs the 
ground allotted at the head quarters for the futlers, where 
there is Hill every thing to be had, and it is from thetice 
for the moil part that the other fu tiers are fornifhed* But 
in fadl the place where the bread waggons are drawn up« • 
and where the foldiers receive the ammuoition bread» being 
the ftore of the army, is properly the park of provifions.^ 

Parley* A conference with an enemy* Hence to beat 
or found a parley, is togive a fignalforiiolding fach cOn* 
ferance, 'by beat of drum, or found of trumpets 

Parole^ When ft pr ifontr has leave to go an y where apoh 
His proniife of returning at a time appohxted, if not ex- 
changed* 

Parti/an. A good psrtizan is an able cunning (bldier^ s 
well (killed in commanding a party, who knows the coun- 
try, and how to avoid ambufiies, furprift the enemy^ .or- 
get intelligence. 

Partifan Party. A final 1 body of infantry given to a^ 
partifan, to make an incurfion upon the enemy, to lurk 
about their camp, to difturb their foragers, and to intercept : 
their convoys. 

Parttti/an, or Pertui/afr^ is a weapon fomctimes cal-ricd 
hy lieutenants* . not unlike a halbert, 
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fan% A Anall. body of horfe or foot, fent into the 
enemy^ country to pillage or take p/ifoners, or to oblige 
the country to come under contribution, which is to pay 
a certain fum of money, to redeem themfelves from plun* 
der. Parties areofcen fent out by a general to view the 
way and roads, and to gain intelligence ; to look for ib- 
rage, or to smufe the enemyl Upon a ovarch they are . 
frequently fent upon the flanks of the army, to difcover if 
the enemy is ne<.r, and to prevent the army's being fur* 
prifcd. The late king cf France, to prevent robberies, 
ordered th^t all parties of ecemies, tnJer fifteen in num* 
ber, that did not produce an order under a commanding of* 
fleer's \i\.vn\ if taken, (hould be fent to the galliea as 
robl^crs. 

Party BJeu^ A company of villains who ufed to infell 
the ro«ds in the Neiherjaads^ they belonged to neither 
army, but robbed both fi<le8, without any regard to pafTes. 

Pa/s, a (Irait, difficult, and narrow palfage, which 
ihuts up the entrance into a country. 

The fuQ care of the general of an arnly is to feize the 
pafles f>i the country into which he would carry the war, 
to fortify them, and take care that they are well guarded. 

Pajs Parole. A command given at the head of an af- 
>foy, abd thence communicated to (he rear by paffin^^.it 
frbm mouth to mouth. . :'^ 

I^as de Sotris, Sec Foreland. 

Pa/s'Folant, or Pajfe-Volant^ in a military fenfe, the 
fame with a faggot. See the article /Vif^^/. 

In France all Pa/s 'volants arejnarked on the cheek with 
a^eur de lis. 

Paiee. A fmall work, or platfoim, like that they call 
a horfe-(hoe, not always regular, but for the rood part 
oval, encompafs'd with a parapet, without any other de-, 
fence except onjy that fore right, and having nothing to 
flank ic. They are commonly ere£ied in iQAr(hy gronnds 
to .cover a gate of a town. , 

Patnuille, or PatrolL A round going about in the night, 
confining lenerally of five or fix men, (or of fewer if 
horfe] commanded by a ferjeant, that fets out from the 
Cirps de Garde, to fee what is done in the fillets, and keep 
ptace and quletnefs in the town. 

•Pavilieu, An eld term for a tent. Pay* 


Pay* Tbe wages given to a (bidier for his maintenance 

in bis prince's fervice, and is greater or lefs, according to 

the cuftom of feveral countries. 

Pay Mafier, He who is entruded with money, and haa 

the charge of paying the foldiers in each regiment. There 

is zPay Mafter General of the army. 

Pednro^ or Paftarero, A fmall fort of cannon, moiUy 

ufed on the quarter declc of (hips, to fire ftones or brokeir • 

iron upon' boarding. Some of them are manie to open at 

the breech, to take in the charge that way. 
^Pelaton. Vide Platoon, 
Pef£tagdn. A figure of fire iides, and as many angles*. 

capable of being foriiEed with the.fame number of baf« 
tions. 

Perpendicular. A right line falling from, or railing k« 
felf upon an another, upright^ and making the angles on* 
both fides eqaal. 

Perdutt denotes the forlorn hope y and to He ptrdae^ 
is to He flat and clofely in wait» 

Petard, An engine of metal, almoft ie. theihape of » 
fugarlbaf, about feven or eight inches deep, and about 
five inches over at the mouth, and at the bottom one and 
a half. It is charged with fine powder well beateny and 
made for breaking open gates, draw bridges, bar- 
ricadet* and barriers. The thicknefs of metal at the 
■eck fs h^lf an 'inch, and that of the breech confiderably 
move. Its charge of powder 5 lb. or there abouts, and 
it weighs about 55 or 60. Pickets are much larger and 
llronger petardf, and there are likewife fmaller : thefirfl 
afe employed in breaking open ftrong reinforced gates, 
aad the lall fuch as cap make but fmall refiftance. ^ When 
the petard is loaded with powder, it is put upon a madrier,. 
or Jlrong piece of plank, covered with a plate of iron on 
the outiide, which covers the overture, being hollowed a 
little for the purpofe; the place where they join is done 
over with wax, pitch/ and rofin, to enforce the effed., 
This beiiig done, it is carried to the place defigncd to be 
blown up, where joining the plank cxadlly to the gate,, 
the petard is flayed behind, and fired by a fufee, that the 

..petardeermay have time to get ojF; They are fometimes 
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uM in tomUTminn, to break through intojfc* eiie»y*i 
galleriei, to difappDiDt their minei. 

The iaventioD of perarda j) afciibed to the French hn^o- 
noii, in 1579, who wiih them took Cahori, u d'Aubig- 
ne telh m, 

Pitardter. He who load), fixer, aod fires the petare!, 
w^o ought tobea manof courage, for he is often expo fed. 

Pukaxrs. Ufed in digging ground when too hard for . 
the fpadc ; but too commoo to reqjire more to be faid of 
t&em, thoQgh a tool very necelTary iqan armj. 

Bickti, ot Piqaei Guard. Vide Gvari. 

Pickn. A fmall pointed ^tS (hod with iron, whick 
feives to mark out the angles of a foiiification, and th« 
principal parti, when the eogineer is tracing a plan upoa 
the ground with a line. There are likewife fmall pointed 
ftakei, which ferve to drive ihioug.h fafciaes or gazoni, 
to keep them £tft when the' eanh ii bad, or the wotic 
raife,d in halle, 

Pickeit, are moreover the flaV' which the troopert 
drive before their tents, about two yards didance. From 
one to another of ihefe pickets ii (lret(;}ic<^ ^ 'Ope, called 
the Pkkit Rett, to which they tie their botfca. 

.A Piekit, M likewife a ftakes of sine or ten feet hjgb, 
fixed in the ground, and Aanrir^ ^uu'i^t : round ^M 
Ilodt of it ate rmall ftick^ with Iharp j^ntsj tjii*;!" *t tt# 
head of each regiment of horfe, tc),piiiij(h,'cwnti-tbi|t 4ol 
nptdeferve death, by ^putting the ynnlnsl wilt Wfbotoo 
o^ of ttefe fmall pointed liicks, and tying up lus^^iid 
toa ring above Ms head, fo that he neither Aaod* ti^t 
hangs, nor can he Ihifc his foot, not change feet to eafii 
himfejf. 

PUqumng, PUktrxng, ot Pichrwidng. .AB^lngwaror 
fkirmilh made by foldiera de-a<.hed fiom two srmie* for . 
pillage, or before a main battle begios. 

Pieci sf Ordiianci, includes all fottj of gr^at gan> Md 
moiiars. Battering pieces are the large guns ufed at fiegaa 
for making the breaches, fuch as the 14 pounder and the 
cdlverin ; the one carrying 34, and the other 18 b. baU. 
Field |.iecei are iz pounds, dcmi cuiverins, 6pounderi, 
fakers, minions, and 3 pounders, which march with the 
arniy, and encamp itwajr* behind the fecMtl Une, bot in 
d«7 
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day of battle are in the front, A foldier's firdock is like« 
wife called his piece. 

Pike, A weapon for a foot foldier, made of a long flaff** 
fmall and round, and armed at the end witb^ a (harp iron 
ipear. Formerly in a company of foptf two thirds were 
ihufketeers, and the others pikemen. The pikei were 
fourteen or fixteen feet long. When a battalioa was form* 
ed (o engage the horfe in open fie)d, the pikes were 
fo ordered, that they might face and charge every way ^ to 
cover not only the mufketeers» bntthecoloi^rs drumsand 
baggage. Bayonets, or (hort fwords, madeio fix to the 
mozzle ofmaflLcts, fervenow iD^ead of'pikes. 

Hai/ Pike, The weapon carried by an officer of fioot, . 
and differing from a pike, becaufe it is but eight Of niod' 
fttt long, and the fpear is fmaller and narroweir 

Piht or Pyramid of Bombs §r Balls. The way of difpo- - 
fitig them in magazines, or the piling them op regularly ' 
ill the courts of £e arfenal, as may be feen at Woolwich* 
As fuppofe 38c bombs to be made in a pile, the ^^ muft' 
belaid in a fqcrare often on each fide, which makes 100 
in the firft bed, and let half a foot in the ground 1 to the 
end, the great weight which comes above them may not 
force them to iliJe out,. for then the whole pile falls; 
the fecond bed will be eighty one, which is nine of a fide, 
and mud be laid on the vac^.nt fpace which happens be* 
twee n every four bombs of the firft bed ; and the third bed 
being eight of a fide, is. fixty four^ laid the fame way, 
and to to the top of the pile ; which will 'terminate in one ^ 
bomb making a pyramid, whofe bafis is a fquare. 

Finthy among gunnirs, an iron w&ich fervei fQ^keep * 
the gun from recoiling. 

Pioneers, Siidi as are commanded in from the country,'. 
tQ march along with an army for mending the ways, for: 
working. on imreBchments and fortifications, and for mak<"- 
iiig approaches; but the foldiertare mod generally em^. 
ployed in all thefe: things. 

PiJIoli The fmalleft piece of fire arms, borne at the:* 
Addle bow, on the girdle, and in the pocketa; 

Pi*uoU A piece of iron or brafs rounded at the pointy . 
that it may turn eafily round in a piece, or focket of iiop, , 
or brafs, hollowed to receive it. 
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Place. A {^eqeral name for all kinds of fortreiTej 
Where a party may defend themfelves : tkus, i. A flrong 
or fortified place, is one flanked, and covered with baf* 
cjons. 2, A regular place, one whofe angles, fides, baf- 
tions, and other parrs, are equal ; and this is ufually de- 
nominated from the number of its angles, as a pentagon^ 
hexagon, &c. 3. Irregular place, is one whofe fides and 
angles are oneqaal. 4. Place of arms, is a flrong city or 
town, pitched upon as a chief magazine of an army ; or, 
in a city or garrifon, it is a large open fpot of giound^ 
ufuiily near the centre of the place where the grand guard 
is commonly kept, and the garrifon holds its rendezvous' 
at reviews : and in cafes of alarm, to receive orders from 
the governor. 5. Place of arms of an attack, in a fiege^ 
is afpajcious place covered from the enemy by a parapet or 
epaulement, where the foldiers are polled ready to fuflain 
thofe at work in the trenches, againll the foldiers of the 
garrifon. 6. Place of arms' particular, in a garrifon, a 
place near every baftion, where the foldiers fent from the 
grand place to the quarters afligned them, relieve thofe 
that' sre either upon the guard or in fight. 7. Place of 
.arms without, is a place allowed 10 the covert-way, for. 
the planting of cannon, to oblige thofe who advance in 
their approaches to retire. 8. Phceof arms. in a camp» 
a large place at the head of the camp, for the army to be 
ranged in and drawn up in battalia. There is alfo a place 
for each particular body, troop, or company, toafTemble 
in. See the articles C<7/n/, Troof, &c. 

- Plak, Grotttid Plot J or Uhncgraphy in Fortification^ The 
reprefenta^ion of the fird or fundamental tra£l of a woik, 
(hed'in^the length of its lines, the quantity of its angles, 
the breadth of the ditcher, thickoefs of jihe rampart and 
parapnsi and the didance of one par( from anoiher : fo 
thalt a plan reprefents a work, foch as it would appear, if 
it were cut equal with Ihe level- of the horizon, or cut off. 
at the .foundation. But it' marks neither the heights r.or 
depths of the fevcral parts of The works, which is proper-- 
ly profile, and which expreffes only the heights, breadths, 
tnd depths, without taking notice of the lengths. As ar- 
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cfaitefls, before they 'lay the foundation of their edi/ice« 
make their defign on paper, by which means they find out 
their faults ; foan engineer, before tracing h<s works on 
the ground, fliould make plans of his defigns upon paprr, 
to the end he may do nothing without ferious confidera- 
tion. Plans are very ufeful for generals or governors, in 
In either attacking or defending a place, lo chuiing a 
camp, determining attacks, condu5)ing the approaches, 
or in examining^the (Irength or weaknefs of a place ; ef- 
pecially fach plans as reprelent a place with the country 
about it, (hewing the rivers, fountains roaHhes, ditcher, 
valleys, woods, houfes, churches, and other part'cular?, 
which happen about a place. 

Ptanksy or MadrUrs. Pieces of oak very thick and 
broad. See Madrier, 

Plates, . The Prife Plaits ^ are two plates of iron on the 
cheeks of a gun carriage from the cape fquare to the cen- 
tre, through which the prl/e bolts go, and on which the 
hind fpike refts, when it poifes-up ihe breech of the piece. 
Breaft Plates are the two plates on the face of the carriage,, 
one on each cheek. Train Plates^ are the two plates on 
the cheeks, at the train of the carriage. DulUge Plates, 
are the (ix plates on the wheel of a gun car-iage, when 
the fellows are joined togetheri and i^rve to firengthen 
thtt dalidges. 

• Platform ^ in general, is-an elevation of earth on which 
cannon is placed, fach as the moisnts on the middle of 
the curtins : but it is likewife a fore of baftion conftrudted 
on a re-entring angle, when its two faces make a right 
line. Platform ef a Battery^ is a floor of boards naUed 
down upon fleepers, (loping a little towards the embrazure, 
focuhe guns to ren upon, and to keep the wheels from 
finking into the ground. The (lope ferves to diminifh 
the reverie of the piece, and for i he more eafy running 
her up to the embrazare. Each gun has-generally a plat- 
form for herfelf. She Battery. 

All pradtitioners- are agreed, that no (hot can be de- 
pended on, unlefs the piece can be placed on a foltd plat- 
form ; for if the platform (hakes with the firil impulfe of 
the powder, the piece muft likewife (hake, which will al« 
tcff its direQionand render the (hot uncertain. ^' ' 
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Platedn^ Cft ratber PeUiou» A fmall fqaaie of moiketeers 
fuch as is ofed to be drawn oat of a battalion of foot, and 
placed betw en the fqnadrons of borfe to faftain them : or 
in ambnfcades, ftratts, and deEles, where there is not 
room for whole battalions or regiments, platoons are alio 
ofedy when they form the hollow iqoare lo firengthen the 
angles. The grenadiers are generally thus pofted. Pel^ 
/on is the French word, only the vulgar corroption hM 
brought it to be pronoorced platoon. 

PoniarJf a ibrt of fliori fword nfed id ^^ain and Italy. 
Point-blank of a Gun, The diftance (he throws a ball 
in a fuppofed dire6i line; the gon being laid at no eleva* 
tiotty bat levelled parallel to the horizon. X fay, fuppofed 
dire6i line, becaufe it is certain, and eafily proved, that 
a ball cannot fly any part of its range in a right line ;. but 
the fwjftcr it flies, the nearer it approaches to a right line; 
or the lefs crooked its range. The point-blank of any 
common large cannon is not above 1 80^ paces. * 

Pointings The levelling a cannon, or mortar, fb as to 
play againd any certain point. 

Polygon,' A figure of more than four fides and i» either 
regal a r or irregular, exterior or interior. Alfo the figure 
or rpot of ground that is to be, or is fortified. 

Polygon regular. A figure whofe angles and fides arc 
equal. It has an angle of the centre, and an angle of the 
polygon. The centre of a regular polygon is the centre 
of a circle, which circumfcribes the polygon, that is, whofe 
circumference pa/Ies through all the angles of the figure. 
Irregular^ Polygon. Whofe fides and angles are unequal* 
Exterior Polygon, The linpes drawn touching the pointa 
of the flank angles, when a place is fortified inwards; 
or the out lines of all the works, drawn from one outmoft 
angle to another quite about. 

Interior Polygon. To fortify outwards, whjch makes 
the angles of the polygon to be the angles of the gorgt» kk 
that the whole bailion is without the polygon^^ • The mtia 
body of the work, or town, excluding the oatworka. 
Penf de Jone, See Bridget 

Pon/cn. A boat of lattin. or tin, about eight yards 
lon^ and tart) broad. The ^foro^ of it is a long fquare 
having a livye rivg at each cornier. It is laid ugqn a car^ 
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mge whei) the army marches^ and drawn by five horfcf* 
Each boat has ait anchor and cable* and* baolks and 
chefti ^belonging to it. The baulks are about &ve or fix 
inches fquare, and about 7 yards long. The chcAs, or 
boards joined together by wooden bars, about a yard 
broady and four yards long. When there is occafion for 
ufing thefe beats, they are flipped into the water, and • 
placed about two yards afunder, each fattened with an 
anchor, having befidesa ftrong rope, which runs through 
the rings, and is fkftened on each iide of the river to a 
tree, or a ftake made very fad in the groond. The baulks 
are laid crofs the boats, at fome didance from one another, 
and the chefts upon them joined clofe ; which makes a 
bridge 10 a very Ihort time for horfe, foot, or artillery tG( 
idarch over. 

Pont Folanu A flying bridge, a kind of bridge nfed 
10. fiege«, made, of two bridges laid over one another, and 
fo contrived by means of cords and pullies, placed along 
the fides of the under bridge, that the uppear may be 
pufhed forward, till it join the place where it is defigned 
to be fixed ; the whole length of both not to be above &vt 
fathoms. See Britige. 

Port Fire. A compofition of meal powder, fulphur, 
and faltpetre, rammed into a cafe of paper, but not very 
iiard. It is about nine or ten inches long^ and is ufed to 
fite gons or mortars inftead of match ; but then it is cut 
into pilces of about an inch long, and put ici a liotllock, 
or cleft llick. 

Poji, Any fpot of ground, whether fortified or not, 
which is capable of lodging foldiers. So we fay, < To 
gain a poft with fword in hand,' * To relieve the pofts,' 
that- it the guards of the pofts. 

Poft of Honour* The advance guard i s a. poft of honour : 
the right of the two lines is the poll of honour, and is zV' • 
ways given to the eldeft regiments : the lefi is the next 
poft, and is given to the next eldeft, and fo.on ; the cen- 
tre of the lines being the j>«ft the leaft honourable,, andia 
given to the youngeft regiments. 

Jd*uanced Poft. A fpot of ground feized by. a patty, to* 
fecure their front, and cover the pofts behind them. 
P-rimUgi or prime of a gun, is the gunpowder put fnto 
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the pnn ortouCb-HoIe of a piece, to glyc it fire thereby, 
and (hi& is the laft thing done in charging. For pieces of 
ordnance they have a pointed iron rod, to pierce the cart* 
ridge thro' the touch hole, called primer or priming-iron. 

Pouch, A grenadiers pouch, is a fquare cafe or bag of 
leather, with a flap over it, hanging in a (Ira p of ab^at 
two inches broad, over the left Moulder, in which he car- 
ries the grenades. 

Fo^dir, A compodtioa of fulphar,, faltpetre, and 
charcoal duft. The fulphur and charcoal take fire, and 
the faltpetre makes the crack. 

Pounder. A 24 pounder is a gun carrying a ball 24 
lb. Its diameter is fix inches, the length is from ten to 
twelve hzx. And fo of the red. See Cannon and BuiUt» 
PrujPs Cap,' Vide Bonnet a Preflre. 
Pro^oft Marjhal, is an officer appointed to feize and Se- 
cure deferter.«, and all other criminals. He is to. hinder 
foldiers from pillaging, to indidl offenders, and fee the 
fentence pafied on them executed. He alfo regulates the 
weights and meafures and the price of provlfions, &c. ia 
the army. For the difcharge of his ofHqe he has a lieaie- 
nant, a clerk, and a troop of marfha^men on horftback*. 
as alfo an executioner. 

. Pyrouchny^ is the doOrine of artificial fireworks and fire- 
arms, teaching both the flrut^ure and ufe of tbofis x^^t^ is 
war, gunpowder, cannons, bombs, granadoes, carca£es» 
mines, fufees, &c. and thcfs for amufement, as rockets^ 
fiars^ ferpents, &c. 

Proclamation, Vide Ban, 
Pro'vijions, A re all forts of food for the army. 
ProfiU, Engineers, to reprefent the heights, depths, 
andthicknefs of a work, with the depth and breadth of the 
fofiees, &c. do it by profile or orthography, which fnp* 
pcfes the work to be cut perpendicularly from top to hot-* 
torn. • See Ortbograpbical Sexton, Plate II. 

Pofiern» A fmall gate commonly made in the angle of 
the fiink of a bafiion, that of the curtin, or near the qril- 
10ii,'defcending into the ditch : whereby the garrifoncaa 
inarch in and out unperceived by the enemy >^to relieve the 
vioiks, make failles, &c. 
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(^ UADR ANT^ or ^rter of a CircU. An inHra- 
d^^ment of wood, ufed by gunners, in pointing guns 
to an objeft, and by bombardiers in elevating their 
mortars : it is' made of tyvo pieces of wood, or brafs, 
joined al eight angles, one of which is longer than the ^ 
other, that it may enter the muzzle of the piece. They * 
are joined by a quarter of a circle, which is divided into 
ninety degrees, the centre of which is where the two 
pieces join, from whence there hangs a thread with a 
plummet, which marks the different elevations of pjeccfy 
and the greatnefs of the angles. The way of ufing it) is 
by putting the longed fide into the muz2le of the piece ; 
when the plummet falls perpendicularly, and marks the 
angle on the quadrant. When the gun or mortar is ele- 
vated to the degree defired, it is kept there by coins of 
wood put under the breech of a gun, or betwixt the 
bracket- bolts of a mortar. 

Tq ^aJrat, or Square a Piice^ Is to fee whether it du» 
ly placed, and' well poifed, on the carriages and wheels. 

garter. Signifies the fparing of mens lives, and giv- 
ing good rreatmentto enemies vanquiflied. So we fay, 
•the conquerors oiFtred good qaarters,' Mhe enemy a&ed 
qaarter,' * we gave no quarter.' 

A garter. Signifies not only the ground a body oF 
men incamps on, but the troops themfelves. Therefore 
we fay, * to beat up the enemy's quarters,' ' Such a quar* 
tcr is well fortified. 

S^uarter of an AJfemhVf^ The place where troops meet . 
10 march in a body, and is a place of rendezvous. 

^arttr of a Siege, The encampment upon one of the 
principal pafTages round about a place be£eged, to pre- 
vent relietand convoys ; when it is commanded by the ge« 
neral, it is called the head quarters of the army : when the 
camp is marked out about a place befieged, then the quar- . 
tcrs are faid to be difpofed ; when great dct«c)iffleots are 
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made from a quarter for convoys, &c. fach a quarter is faid 
to be weakened. 

The Head ^arters^ where tl^e general of an army has- 
his quarters, is generally near the centre of the army. 
The quarters of the generals of horfe, are in the villages 
that happen between the right and left wings. The ge* 
nerals of foot are often in the fame village with the ge- 
neral in chief. 

^artir entrtnched. A pUce fortified with a ditch and^ 
jparapet, to fecure a body of troops. 

JVUter !^arrers, Sometimes is taken for the interval 
of time between two campaigns; bat more generally for 
the plKe or places where troops are lodged daring the 
winter. So we fay, * The army is marching into winter* 
quarters,' * The winter quarters are fettled/ * The win- 
ter quarters will be -but fhorc' 

garters of Rffrtjhment, The place or places where 
troops that have been much harrafled are put in to recover 
themfelves, during fome time of the fummer, or feafon 
for the campaign. This is often done in hot countries 
daring the violent heats. 

garter Mafter, An officer whofe principal bufinefa is 
to look after the quaners of the foldiers. There is a> 
quarter mafter general of ihe army. Every regiment of 
loot has a quarter mafler, and every troop of horfe one. 

garter Mafitr of Hqrft* A warrant officer appointed^ 
by the colonel. He takes up the ground for the troop, . 
and divides it, in alloting (o much for each tent. He* 
receives the orders, keeps, a lift of the troop, vifits the 
fiabl«», and takes care of the arms. He marches id the 
rear of the troops buttn camp his tent is pitched in the 
front. In winter quarters he receives and dillributes the- 
forage of the troop. 

garter Mafitr of Foot. An officer who takes care of-' 
encamping the regiment. He attends the quarter mafter 
general upon a mardi, to know where the ground is for 
the regiment, which he divides among the companies. 

^ariir Maftet General, A coniiderable officer in an . 
army» who ought to be a man of great judgment and ^x^* 
perience, and to undecfiand geography ; fbr fince his pro- 
vince is to mark the" marches and encampments or an 
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Mrmft be flioold knovtr the coantry perfe&ly well, all the 
riversy plains, marfhes* ^woods^ monntainsy ptiTages, de« 
fiJesy &c. even to the Onalled brook. The evening be- 
fore a march y he receives the orders and route from the 
general, and appoints a place for the quarter mafters of 
foot and horfe to meet hia next Boorning* with whom he 
marches to the next camp, where being come, and having 
viewed the ground, he marks out to the quarter maftera 
the ground allowed each regiment for their camp. He 
chafes the head quarters, and appoints the villages for the 
general officers of ffoe army, where they (hall quarter. He 
appoints a proper place for the encampment of the train 
of artillery. He jcarries the army a foraging, and plants 
the covering party for their fecnrity, at all the paiTea 
joand theiB, and afliils in diftributing the winter quarters 
to the army. 

^ ^arttr maling^ or garter rf Coiroerfiont is the mo- 
rion by which the front of a body of men is turned round 
towlieie thefiank was, by taking a quarter ofacircle^ 
If It be done ao the right, the man in the right hand an- 
gle keeps Ilia ground and faces about, while the reft' 
wjieel } if to the left, the left hand man keeps his place. 

^iki fYfmii^^ cr S^fov/i Tsil A detached, t^r^ 
owtwork, whofe fides open, towaids the head, or campaign^ 
aad draw clofer or naiTower towards the gorge. There 
aie fingle and double tenailies, and horn works, called by 
thta aame of ^tui^ ^* TroH^e^ or SwaJIows Tmls^ for thia 
Iblereaiboy-boaiurefheir fides, indead of being pafallelj 
open towards the head, and grow narrow ai the gorge.* 
wliea thefe works are caft op before the front of a place^ 
they have this fault, that they do not fuficiently cover the 
flanks of the oppofite baftions ; but, beiides (hat engineers 
ibmetimes muft work- according to the ground accfiltua'^ * 
tien, ,they have this advantage, diat they are extraordi*. 
nary wefl flanked by the -place, which di (covers all the ^ 
leni^th of their fides the better. See Tenatlk. 

^ii your Arms, A word of command in the foot, 
when they •l»y>down their arms, at which they ftand up, 
lili they are ordered to the right about, when they march 
clMr off their arms and difperf^ :. but upon the beat of 
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ilrum they ran to their arms with a huzza, having thel^ 
fworda drawn, and the point opwar^d. 
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'DABANET. The fmalleft piece of cannon but one, • 
J^ between a falconet and abafe, being on^irch and ' 
four eighths diameter in the bore, five feet fix inches 
long, 3ooIb. weight, tdkes a charge of fix OQAces of pow« 
der, and carries a (hot one inch and three eighths diame« 
ter, and eight ounces weight* The point blank (hdt of 
the piece is 70 paces. 

To Rai/i a Siege. To gire over the attack cf a place* 
and to quit the works. thrown up againll itj and the poftai 
taken about it. If there be no caoie to fear a fally mmrr 
the place, then the iiege may be ^aiied I'nthe day time,* 
by fending awav firfl (he iick and wounded, thiabaggageV 
the futlers, broken' cannon and mortars, and if poffiUc*^ 
all the inftruments which have been uf(^ in the fiege» 
The artillery and ammunition may follow, and a ftcong 
rear guardmufi face the beiiegers* in cafe they (honld offer 
to charge th^ rear. But if there be any fear of an enemy ; 
in front, this, order mad be altered according to the pra* ; 
dence of the general^ and as the nature oi the coantjy •. 
will allow. 

To Raife a Plan of a Fortrefs, The meaforing with 
cords, and geometrical inllruments, the length of the 
lines, and the capacity: of the angles, that by knowing the 
length, breadth, and ihicknefs of ati th^e different parts of 
a fortification, it rnay be s>epreremed ift iasall upon papjor* 
To as to know the advantages and diiadvantages of it*. 

Rallying^ in war, reb(rembli|i|^Qr ckUii^ together troopa ' 
broken and put to flight. 

Rammer, i^ rod ufed in charging of a j;W), to drive 
home the powder, as alfo the ihot and the wad, wkich 
keeps the Ihot fropi rolling put. . The i-amner of agrea^> 
gun. It hits 4 round piece of wood at the end, and the 
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other is ufually rolled iti a piece of (heep-flcin, fitted ta 
the bore of the piece, and is ufed to clear her after ihe ha» 
been difcharged, which i> called fpongiAg the piece. 

Rampart. Some will have it Rampin^ but improperly* 
The great roafTy bank of earth raifed about a place to 
refill the enemy's great (hot, and cover the baildingSr . 
On it is r^fed a parapet cowards the campaign. It is not 
to be above three fathom high, and ten or twelve|in thick- 
nefs, anlefs more earth be taken out of the ditch than cai» 
be otherwife beftowedr The rampart of half moons ii 
the better for being low, that the muikets of the defendants 
may the better reach the bottom of the ditch ; but it mud 
be fo high as not to be commanded by the Covert Waym. 
A rampart ought to be floped on both fides ; thit ist the 
mafs of earth which compofes the ram^part, ought to be. 
larger at bottom than at top, more or le^, according t« 
the hat ore of the earth : it ought to be broad enough to 
allow the marching of waggons and cannon, befides th.e 
parapet wbi:h is raifed on it. As the earth ^ivhtch makes 
the raotiparry is taken from the outfideof it, becaufe rh^n 
the rampart and fofs are made at the fame time, it fol)'. 
Iowa, that their proportions depend on one another ; for 
fince the rampart is made of a certain bignefs, the fofs 
mu{b be dug deep enough to afford earth for the rampart^ 
the parapety and the efplanade. 

Upon the rampart foldiers continually keep guard* and 
pieces of urtillery are planted there for thedeience of the 
place. 

RandtxFvouju The place where troops are to aflemb^e. 
See Rtndex'vous* . 

Random Sifot^ is a (hot made when the muzzle of a gun 
is raifed above the horizontal line, and is not designed to 
ihoot dire^ly, or point blank. The atmoft random of 
any piece is about ten times as far as the bullet will go 
point blank. The bullet will go fartheft when the piece 
is mounted to about 45^ above the level range. See 
Gunmry, 

Ranforce Ring »f a Gun, That which is ne;irt before the 
touch -hole, between it and the trunnions. See Reinforced^ 

Range. The paih cf a ballet, or the line Jt defcribes* 
ffom ihe mouth of the piece to the point where it lodges. 
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If the piece lie in a line parallel to the horizon, it if 
• tailed the right or level range : if it be moaaced to 45^ 
it is faid to have the atmoft range, all others between 00 
and 4;^ are called the intermediate ranges. 

Ranging, Difpoiing the trobps in the order proper for 
an engagement, or for marching. 

Rank, The or'der or ftrait line made by the foldiers of 
a battalion or fquadron, dratvn ap fide by fide. This 
otder was eftabliihed for the marchess ^nd fbr regulation 
the different bodies of troops and ofiicera which compo& 
ato army or a battalion. 

Doubling of the Ranks^ is the patting of two ranks into* 
one. 

To clofe the ranks, is to bring the men nearer : aqd <e^ 
open them, is to fet them fanher apart. 

Rapier^ formerly fignified a long old fafhioned broad 
iwprd, fuch as thofe worn by the common foldiers : but 
it now denotes a fmall f «vord,. as contradillingQifhed from-- 
a back fword. 

Rafant^ or Razdnt. Razant flank, or line, is that part 
of the curtain or flcnk whence the (hot exploded rafe or 
glance along the fur^ce of the pppofice baftion. 

Raricn, A portion of ammnnirion, bread, drtnk, and' 
Ibragc, diihibuted to each foldier in the army for his dailf^ 
fubfiRence, &c. The horfe have rations of hay and oata- 
when they catinot go out to forage. The rations of bread- 
arc regdlated by weight. The ordinary ration of a foot 
foldier is a pound and a half of bread per day* The o^ 
ficers have reveral rations according to their qoality, and 
the number of attendants that they are obliged to keep*. 
When the ration is augmented, on occafibns of rejoicing, 
it 18 called a double ration. 

Ravelhu Works ratfed on thc-coanterfcarp before the. 
curtin of -a place, and which ferve to cover the gates of a* 
town and the bridges. They confift of two faces forming 
a faliaot angle, and are defended by the^ faces of the 
peighbonring baflions. Thf half moons, which cover 
tha points o? the baftions, have their defences from the 
Ravelins. They are the moil in ufe of all outworks, and 
arahy the foldiers called half moons. They ought to be 
Ipwer than the works of the place* that the/ may be un# 
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der the Ere of tlie b^iieged, in cafe the enemy (hould en- 
deavour to lodge theibfelves there. Their parapets, as 
tfaofeof all-outivorks, ought to be cannoii proof; that is 
to fay, about i-S foot thick. Their ramparts ought to be 
the half or third of one of the flanks of the place^ and the 
breadth of their moats half the breadth of the moat of- 
the place. 

Razant» Line of defence Razant. Vide Line, 
Rear. In genera] is the hindmoil part of a^battalion or 
army, or the ground behind it. 

Rear^ pr Rear Guard, The lad of the three lines of an 
army drawn up in battalia, whereof the firft is the van, or 
van guard, the fecond the main body, and the lad the 
rear guard, or, by another n^me, the corps de referve* 
or body of refeive* The old grand guards of the camp^ 
are always the rear guard of the army, and are to iee that 
every thing comes fafe up to the new camp. ^ 

Rear Half Files. The three hindmoil ranks of the bat* 
talion,' when it is drawn up fix deep. 

Rear Line of an Army emamped, or fecend Line^ is always 
4 or 500 yards diftant from the firfl line, which is like* 
wife called the front line. Thefe two lines run parallel^ 
and have lometimes a third, which is called areferve. 

Rear Rank, is the lad rank of a battalion, when drawn 
up. 

Re charge, A fecond time of charging or loading any fire 
arms. The re-charge fhould n^ver be fo deep as the £r(l 
charge, lefl the piece, being over-heated, fhoMld barft. 

Re-connoitret to view and examine the fiate and fitua« 
tion of a place or an army. 

Recoil of Cannon. The motion or rua it. takes back- 
wards when fired, caufed by the force of the ^e^ which. 
when the, piece is difcharged, feeking every way to fly out, 
drives the gun back, and the powder and ball forwards* 
<juns whofe. vents ~are a little forwards in the chace, 
ufually recoil moH; A cannon generally recoils ten or 
twelve feet, to lefTen which, the platform of the bafteries 
is commonly made to incline, or ftoop a little towards tb^ 
^mbraauxres* 

Recruitt, New men raifed to fupply the .places of fach 
as have loft theic lives in. the fervice, or are rendered un- 
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fervlceable by age or wounds. Re-cruit borfe', are the 
horfes bought op for compleaiiog the regiments of horfc 
or dragOQni every year. 

ReH angle. See Angle » 

Redans i or Indented fVoris^ are lines or faces that form 
fallying and re-entering angles fiankiog one another, and 
are generally ufed on the iides of a rirer, which runs 
through a garrifon town. They wer/e ufed before badions 
were, and are by fbme thought preferable to them. Tie 
parapet of the covert way is generally carried on in this 
manner. 

Redoubt* A fmall fquare fort, to ferve for a detached Cerfj 
de Garde* They are ufed to fecure the lines of circum- 
valiacion and contravallation, and the approaches. They 
are alfo made fomctimes upon every traverfe of the tren* 
cher, to defend the workmen againil the falliesof the 
beiieged. They are often ufed before (Irorg towns, at 
mufket fhot dlAance, and cover the fallies of the garrifon. 
Thefe Redoubh are fometimes greater, and fometimes 
lefs ; but their parapet, not being to reiiH cannon, is on- 
ly eight or nine feet thick, with two or three footbanks, 
and the ditch about the fame breadth and depth. The 
length of their fides may be from ten to twenty fathom. 
They are likewife called places of arms. 

Reduce a Place, To oblige the governor to furrender 
It to the befiegers by capitulation. 
, Reduitf Caftle^ or Donjon. A place more particularly 
entrenched, and feparated from the reil by a fofs. There 
is generally in each of them a high tower, from whence 
the country round the place may be difcovered. 

Reform, To Reform^ is to reduce a body of men, by 
either difbanding the whole, or only breaking a part, 
and retaining the reft ; or fometimes by incorporating 
them into other regiments. 

* Reformed Officer, One whofe troops or company ii 
broke, and he continued in whole or half pay, doing duty 
In the regiment. He preferves his right of ieniority, and 
continues in the way of preferment. 

Regiment. A body of feveral troops of horfe, or com* 
panies of foot, and commanded by a colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, and major. Independent companies belong to 
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so regiment. The number of troops* or compaDiea, that 
are to form a regiment, has never been afcertained, no 
more than the number of men that are to form a troop or 
company. For there are -regimencs of horfe of 300 men, 
and fome in Germany of 2000* So there are regiments oif 
foot of 12 or 13 companies, which may make 7 or 800 
men, and the regiment of Picartfy in Franct confiils of 
1 20 companies, \vnich at 50 in a company, amount to 
6o*o men. Jn England o\xt Regiments are generally from 
10 to 13 companies, one of which is always grenadiers. 
Regiments of horfe are moil commonly fix troops, but fome 
of them nine. Dragoon Regiments are generally in time 
of war eight troops, and in time of peace but £x. Each 
Regiment has a chaplain, and a furgeon. 

Regular Atiacku Such as are made in ioiai^ that is, by 
Regular Approaches. 

Reinforced Ring of a Gun, That next the Truniens^ be- 
tween them and the vent. The reinforced part of a gun, 
li from the BafeRing to the Reinforced Ring^ being much 
thicker of metal than any other part of the piece, becaufe 
of the force of the powder. 

Reinforcement to an Army, hn addition of frelh troops 
to ilrengthen an army, and to enable them to go on with 
an.entefprize. 

Relais, See Foreland, 

Relieve, To relieve Guards is to put frelh men upon the 
guard. To relieve itbe Trenches, is to relieve the guard of 
the trenches, by fending oS thofe who have been there 
upon, duty before. 

Remount, To remount the "Cavalry^ or Dragoons , is to 
furnifh them with hories in the room of thofe which have 
been either killed or difabled. 

Rencounter, An engagemer^t of two little bpdies or 
parties of forces ; in wliich fenfe it ftands in oppoficion to 
a pitched battle. See the article Battle, 

Refervet or Corps de Referve, A body of troops fome- 
ti^nies drawn out of the army, and encamped by them- 
felves in a line behind the other two Lines. See Carnp^ 
Line of Battle, Rear Guard. 
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RtndiXfvous* A place appointed by the geneml, where 
•11 tke troops, which compofe an army, are. to affemble 
at a day prefixed. 

Reprifals* A right which princes claim of taking from 
their enemieSi any thing eq[uivalent to what they onjaftly 
detain from them. 

Reiirade. A trench with a parapet, Bnt Rettf^ade, or 
Coupuret is moft ordinarily taken for a retrenchment form- 
ed by the two faces of a re-ertering angle in the body of 
a place, after the firfl defence is ruined, and the befieged 
are obliged to abandon the bead of the work, wiihoat 
quitting it entirely: therefore, when fomeare making 
t^i to the enemy, others ought to bebufy in making the 
RetiraJe, which is only a fimple barricade or retrenchment 
thrown ap in hafte, with a fort of fbfs before. It depends 
rpon the knowledge of the engineer to direct, and the 
lonoor of the officers and foldiers to work at fuch atiroe, 
iince they do it for the defence of their liberty-; i.nd no 
officer ought to think it below him to carry fafcines, ga« 
bions, bacrels, or to throw up the earth' to cover himfelf. 
The Retiradt ought to be raifed as high as poifible ; and 
fbme forneanx or fougadea made under it, to blow up the 
enemies lodgments. 

Retrtai^ or Tat-Uc, A beat of the drum in the ever.^ 
ing, at the firing of a piece, called th^ nuarning fiecs, at 
which the drum major, with all. the drums of thebatta* 
lion, except fuch as are upon duty, beat round the regi- 
ment: the drums of the quarter guards, of the general's 
guard, and all other fmall guards, do likewi/e beat, the 
trumpets at the fame time founding at the head of their 
refpedlive troop?* This is to warn the fotdiers to forbear 
firing, and the centiies to challenge till break of day, . 
that the reveille is beat. The Retreat is likewife called 
Sitting thi ff^atcb. 

Retrenchment* Any work laifed to cover a pod, and 
fortify it againd an enemy, fuch as fafcines loaded with 
earth, gabions, barrels of earth, faod bags, and generally 
all things that can cover the men, and flop the enemy. 
But it is more particularly applicable to a fofs bordered 
wixh a parapet ; and a poft fortified thu8« is called a Pofi 
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Viinmhedi oiflrongFoft. ^e/r/ffri&A«#ff// are either general 
or particular. 

General RetrenchnuntSt are new fortifications made in a 
place befieged, to cover the defeodants, when the enem^ 
become maders of a lodgment on the fortiifcation*, that 
they may be in a condition of difpuiiog the ground inch 
by inch, and of potting a (lop to the enemy's progrefs, 
in expectation of relief. As, if the beiieged attack a 
tenaille of the place which they judge the weakefl, either 
by its being ill flapked, or bring commanded by fome 
neighbouiing ground ; then the beliegers make a great 
Retrenchment^ inclofing all that part which they judge in 
maft danger. Thefe oaght to be fortified with baftiona 
and demi baftions, with a good fofs, and (hoald be higher 
than the works of the place, that they may command the 
old works, and give thebefiegers great trouble in covert 
ing tfaemfelves; they oaght likewife to be countermined. 

PartUular Retrenchments ^ are fuch as are made in the 
hafiions, when the enemy are mailers of the breach. 
They can never be made but in full baftions, for in empty 
or hollow baftions there can be made only RetiraJes. 
Thefe particular Retrenchments are made feveral ways, ac- 
cording to the time they have to cover themielves : fome- 
times they are made betbre-hand, which is certainly the 
beil ; and a Retrenchment made before-hand requires no 
more men for its defence, than if it were not made, be- 
caufe they never defend it till the principal work be loi(. 
The parapets of fuch Retrenchments ought to be 5 or 6 
feet thick, and 5 feet high, with a large deep fofs, from 
whence ought to run out fmall foagades and countermines. 
Returns of a Mine, The turnings and windings of the 
gallery. See Gallery and Mine. 

Returns of the French. The feveral bendings and obliqoe 
lines of the trenches^ drawn in fome meafure parallel to 
the fides of the place attacked, to prevent being enfiladed^ 
or having the enemy's (hot fcour along the length of the line. 
Thefe returns make a great diftance between the tail and 
the head of the trenches, which are but at a fmall diftance 
going the flrait way. When the head i> attacked by any 
fallyy the yolunteers and braves among the befiegers leap 
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<Pf€T tlie Hire, and run oat of ihtlc^r to repoife tlie iklly* 
3nd out oiFthe enemy's retreat. 

RefUiilU% -A beat of thedruos about break of day, to 
advertife the army chat it 10 day-light» and that thecca^ 
^ies forbear challengiog. 

R9*virfe^ fignifies on the back* or behind. So we fay^ 
* revcrfe view^' * a reverie coamanding ground/ < a re« 
verle battery, l^c^* 

. Rfiwew, The drawing out all» or part of the army 
in line of battle, to be viewed by the general in chiefs 
m other great officer* that he may :know the condition of 
the troops, fee that they arexompleat, and be a witnefa 
of the expertnefs with which they perform their evoLu* 
iioos and other exercifes. 

. .Rbinlaud Ro4. A meafuf e x)f two fathom, or la feetj 
«fed by the Dutch engineers. 

Rhombs or Lcxafigi. A fqxiase %ure that has the fouf 
fides equal, but not the angk^, whereof two are obtnfe, 
and two acute. It is what we vulgarly call i>M9^0ai^*r»r, 
likethe glafs ofold windov^j. 

Rbomb^ide^ A four iided figure, whoTe angles and op po* 
fite iidesare equ^U butrall its feurvfides are not equal. 

RUmu. a fmail riiing ground oc eminence, command* 
iog a plain, w<hioh is (bmetimes near parallel to the works 
4Df a place. It is a great di(advantage to have Ridmui 
near a fortification^ efpeciBlly when tbey (hoot from far* 
and terminate on the counterfcarp ; for they not only 
command the place,, but likewife facilitate the enemy ^s 
approaches. It is properly fo called, i>ecaufe Riieau in 
French, is a curtain drawa by nature to hide men from 
the tpwo. 

Ridtau^ is likewife a trench, covered with earth, in 
form of a parapet to cover the foldiers. 

RM9 Mufttr Roil* A fcrdl of parchment, which each 
captain gives the mufter mafter, on which are writ the 
niunea of the foldiers of his company, 

T4R9U in Duty t is 1ft hen officers of the fame rank 
take their turns upon duty, as captains with captains, and 
fttbaherns with fuoalterns, and command accordioj; to 
ihe feoiority of their commifllona. 

JteZ/eri. 
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JItcBers, Round pieces of wood of about 9 iixtiei dit*- 
flieter, and foar feet long, which {trve in moving mtrtart 
from one place to another, when it is near, by raiding the 
iore part of the bed (o high, that one of thefe RMn may 
belaid under it; then poHiing the bed forwards and 
laying another in its way, and another before that, and 
fo on : «hu8 the mortar is with little trouble brought to. 
another place, 

Hound. A night watch commanded by an ofEcer^ who 
goes roand the rampart of a garriTony to ItRen if any 
Uiing be ftirring without the workf, and to fee that the 
centriesbe diligent upon their duty, and that every thing 
be in order. In flrifl garrifons, the Rounds go every 
^uarier of an hcmr, that thp rampart may IHU be farni(h« 
ed. The centries ought to challenge at a didancr, and 
are to reft their arms a& the Round pafTcs, letting no man 
come near them. When the Round' is near the Corps de 
Varde, the cchtry calls aloud, Who tomes then ? When it 
is anfwered, Ibe Round; he fays, Stand, and calls for the 
i^orporal of the guard, who, drawing his fwoid, calU^ 
IVbo c$mis there? ana is ^anfwered. The Round, Tbcn» 
Let him nvho has the word ad'vancf^ The corporal receives 
.the word wt.h his fword dra^n, and pointed at the bcarc 
of him who gives it. When the major goes ^eR^iund^ 
the officers of the guard receive him with two mufqueteers, 
«nd give him the word only once, which is when he goe^ 
his Round Major. When the governor gees his Round, the 
officers draw out the guard without arms and fend four 
mufqueteers to receive him at ten paces diftance, and give 
liim the word as often as he pleafes to d^m an^ it. A\\ 
other roands without exception, are obliged to give the 
word to the corporal pf (he guard. 

Rojal Parapet. A bank about three fathonu bro^d, and 
fix feet high, placed vpon the brink of the rampart, to- 
wards the country, its ufe is to cover thofe who defend the 
rampart. * 

To Run the Gauntlet. A punifhment for confiderabic of- 
fences. When a foldier is fentenced to Run the OcuKfler^ 
the reglniient is drawn our, and make a lane, each iuidtcr 
having a fwitch in his hand. The criminal's Ihou! icrs 
and back are naked, and as he runs along, every on? h^n 
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a Aroke at him* While he runs, iht drums beat at eacli 
•end of the lane. Sometimes he runs three times, fome- 
times five, and fomettmes feven times, according to the 
nature of the offence. If it be intended to make the 
•punifhment rigorous, the officers have :Sl watchful eye to 
fee that the men do not favour the criminal^ and punifli 
anyMhat prefume fo to do. 


CfjfBREf a kind of fword, or fcimetar, with a very 
^ broad and heavy Islade, thick at the back, and a 
little falcated or crooked towards the point. 

It is the ordinary weapon ofed by the Turks, who are 
faid to be very expert in the ufe of it. 

Sac a Terre, Vide Canvas Bajrs, Safe Guard. A 
protection which ihe prince, or his general, gives to 
fome of the enemy's country, to fecure them from 
being ravaged by his men, or quartered upon. Soldiera 
Itfc in fuch places, to fecute theoi againU their own men, 
are called fafe guards. 

Saker^ the lowell fort. A cannon three inches and four 
eighths diameter in the bore, eight feet long, i4oex 
weight : its charge of powder is three pounds fix ounces, 
and it carries a bullet three inches and two eighths dia* 
meter, and four pounds twelve ounces weight. The point- 
blank fiiot of it is 1 50 paces. 

Saker^ ordinary. A gun three inches, fix eighths dia- 
meter in the bore, nine feet long, 1 900 weight ; takes 
41b. for its charge of powder, and carries a bullet three 
inches and four eighths diameter, and fix pounds weight. 
Its point-blank fhot 160 paces. 

Saker^ of the largefl fize. Four inches diameter in the 
bore, ten feet long, 1800 weight, its charge 51b. of 
ponder ; the diameter of its fhot, 3 inches and fix eighths, 
the weight of it feven pounds i^wt ounces, the point blank 
(hot of the piece 165 paces. They are all very good 
field pieces. 

Saltt, 


Saiet^ SalUt or Salade, a light covering or armoar fof 
the head, antiently worn by the light hole, only differ- 
ing froni the ca/kei in that it had no creft, and was little 
more than a bare cap.* 

Sali&nty denotes projcftion. There are two kinds" of 
angles, the one Talianr, which aie thcTe ikac pr^fent their 
point outwards ; the other re-entering, which have their 
points inwards. Inftances of both kinds we have in te^ 
aailles andilar works. See ihe article Augle, &c. 

Ji Sa/fyj in Fre^chs Sortie. The ifluing out of the be- 
lieved from their \^orks, and falling upon the befieget^ 
to cat them ofF, and deitrov their works ; as they often 
do in fuccefsfui fallief, killing many men, deftroyin^ 
the trenches and batteries and nailing the cannon. We 
fiiy, *To make a fally,* * To rcpulfe a fally,* « To cut 
fiff a faliy/ that is, to get between them that made it 
and home. When a place befieged is weak in men, they 
make few faliies ; bot when the garrifon is ftrong, taui 
the inhabitants numeroa?, the governor ought to diftarb 
the enemy by faliies, which ought to be as frequent as 
poffible. TboAs who make the fally, are to be armed 
with fliort arms, and are to have grenades, firepots, 
goadepoas and pioneers^ to deftroy and level the enemy's 
'works; 

To Sabiti a prince, or perfon of extraordinary^ quality, 
at his coming into a garrifon, is the firing of the cannon 
Tound the place. On lefs occafions the tmall arms of a 
^particular corps only faluie. L'kewife in the iield, when 
a regiment is to be viewed by a king or his general, the 
"drums beat a march as he approaches, and. the officers 
falute one after another h% h' pad'es by, ilepptng back 
with the right foot and hand, a d bowing the fpe^rs of 
their half pikes to the ground, and afterwards recoverincr 
them gently, and bringing op the foot and hand, a id 
planting them. As foon as they have faluted, they ate 
to pull off their hats without bowing, but ilandihg up- 
right. The eniigns falute all together, bringing down 
their colours near the ground diredly before them at one 
motion, and having taken them up again gently, lift 
their hats. If it be a review of the army, twcvy battalion 
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(il^faluee with mofiiuets Bitd bayonets cWg^d, Ve 
call any of theie ailions A Salute, 

Sani Bags. Bags containing about a cubical foot of 
earth, uied for raiiing parapets in hallc. See dmvas^ 
Mags. 

Sap, or Sapfe. A trench dug gradually deep under the 
earthy to pals under the glacis, and open a » ay to come- 
Jbnder cover to the paiTage of the oioat. After they have 
4* ve. come alt the obllaclee which the beiieged have oppofed 
to binder the advaocement of their approaches, and that 
DOtwithdaqding their frequent falltes, they are at bJk got 
near the foot of' the glacis, the trench is carried dire£tlf 
forwards, the workmen covering thenfelves the beft way 
they can^^ with blind?, woolpacjcs. Sand bags, or mante- 
lets upon wheels. When they are got to the foot of the 
^glaci5^ they make epaulments or travrrfeson each fide.to 
lodge a good body of men. The fap is made . five or fix^ 
fikihom from the ialiaivt angW of the gbcis, where the- 
fn^n are only covered fidewa^s ; wherefore they lay 
pUrks over head^ with htirdies and earth abcve dteok. 
Having by this means obliged the enemy to quit the 
covirt way, the pioneers, with mantMeta» woolpacks^ 
jcjf.fand bags> make immediately a lodgment, covering 
then^feivts the moft advantageoufly they can from the 
iirtofthe oppof:t^ baftion. Formerly this word Sfiffi>, 
ijgnided a hole dugundisr a buildirgi^ in order to oirerK 
th^ow iti When a covert way i$ well defended by, muf- 
kctecrs tie btfiegers mud make their way dowa tftto k 
ly r ppe. Vide De/cet:f, 

il-incfskitiC* The faine as herfe, or portcuUice. See 

Saudjjfe. A long tr»in of powder rolled up in a pitched 
tl >th, aiid fcwed together Id length, fo thac it may teach 
irom t >e fourncau, or chamber of the mine, to the place 
where the engineer ftandv to fpting the mine. It may b^ 
about two jnches diameter. Ttu>re aa-e generally two^ 
tvMciJfiS to every mine, that if the «ie ftils, the other 
may hit. Saucifes are a'fo ufed to fire caiflbns, nvhicbfti, 

Sauciffowy or ^aucijfes. Faggots made of the bodies of. 
urderwood* or of the large bran ches of great trees, whese* 
ia ihey ctiffer from falcinea, which, are of foMll wood* 
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The S^neeijen is bound in the middle, and, xt fcoth tniSf 
and ferves to cover the men, and make epaulments, and 
for other afes* They are abont a foot and a half, or two 
feet thick, and four feet long. They tre good to flop 
pafiages, and being mixed with earth and fafcioes, to 
make traverfes over a wet ditch. 

Scaiade, or EfettUii. A ferioa) attack upon a wtill or 
rampart, contrary to form, and with -no precaution to 
fecure the men, carried on with ladders, to iofult the 
ivall by open force. 

Scak. A right line, or rule, divided ioto equal parts, 
reprefeming miles, fathoms, paces, feet, inches, or any 
••ther meafure ; it is ufed in making plans upon paper, in 
f ivifig each line its true length. Gunners have alfo ft 
peculiar Scait. 

S^arpit or E/carpe. The interior talus or flope of the 
ditch*, next the pLce, at the^ foot of the rampart or 
1 fli^ere. * 

Scitto^raphyt wbkh is like wife CiUed Profpf^ or ATf-iUr 
is- the t;; tisal r- p efentation of a p'acc, futh i s ir appears 
to us when we look upon it fjom witio 't, confid* ring its 
£t 5.:ion, iht: ft ttii of its w«lh, t^e min er ana figure f ( 
its Iteeplesi and the cop of its buildings, both public andr 
private. 

S<lavonianit or Watadins^ Infantry. Tkeir cloathing; 
ii nrothing more than a cafTock, of white coarfe cloth", 
which conies down to their ki^es, and which they bind 
to their bodies with a leather thong : their breeches are 
very Urge, made of linen, and come down to their 
ancles : their {hoes are a piece of ikin, or felt, tied to 
their feet with cords : on their heads they have a bonnet 
of black felt, which ri esup like a fagar loaf, but rourd, 
and not with a (harp f oint« the brim of which is cut with 
a peak. Their arms are a fufil, and piftols \ the baft 
^ild of their fufil ferves them forn fpade, when they ha* e 
«ccafion to throw up earth : they carry alfo a great knife ; 
And, when they kill their enemies,, they have a ic^xx, of 
fiitisfadion in putting them oat of their pain with this 
weapon. Befidei thafe weapons, they carry alfo a fort of 
ftiacei iihich they ufe to great advantage^ hf reafon of 
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ih«ir extraordinary (Irength: they eafily knock down ;it 
horfe, or break open a gate with it, without crouble. 

Sconce* A fmall field fort, bailt for the defence of 
fomc paff. See the article Fert, 

Tofcour the Length of a Une, To rake it from end to 
tnd with the (hot, fo that every bullet which coraes in at 
one end, fv^eeps all along to the other, and leaves no 
place of fecurity. 

Second C^tain^ or Lieutenant in ^^co$$d. One whofe 
company ha^ been brojce, and he is joined to, aaother, to 
adty and ferve under the captain, or lieutenant of it« and 
jreteive ^ly as reformed. There are alio Second captaim 
and Lieutenants of the firft creatioDy that is, thole who were 
sever fo in the other conpanies ;• but particolarly Secmul 
IJeutennnti are moth ufed among the foot in Freaue^ and 
an ibme Englifo regiments. 

Seniority. The order of time elapfed fince the firft 
rai&Dg of two regiment^* or of the officers receiving their 
commifiior:5. In the line of battle, the fquadrons of 
horfe are poded on the tight or left of the line, iccordiog 
to the Seniority of the officers, that is, of their commiffions; 
i^T the colonels of horfe command by the Seniority of 
tiieir commiffions : bat this method is notobierved among 
the foot ; for their colonels have precedence and com^ 
jnand, according to the Seniority of their regiments. 1 he 
capiaina in the fame regiment of horfe or foot, roll, and 
have place among theiRfelves, according to* the Seniority 
oi' their comni flions ; and their troops or companies have 
no preference one before the other, but by the date of 
their captain's commiiTions. The firfl captain failing, his 
company, lately the Hrfl, becomes theJall in the battaliony 
and th^ fecond becomes the HrHi As for fabal terns, the 
Seniority of th.-ir commiffions does not alter their poll, bat 
ihey roll, and afceod or defcend with their companies. 

Sentinel, or CentimL A private fold ier taken out of the 
Corpj de Garde, and polled upon any fpot of ground, td 
Hand and «vatch cafefuUy for the fecurity. of the iaid guards 
^f any body of troops, or poll, and prevent any furprize 
from the enemy* 
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' Sentinel pirdu* A centinel pofted neir an enemy la 
tomt very daogerous pofti where he is in perpetaal hazard 
of being loft. 

Serjeant* An officer without commillion, or a ftafFof* 
ficer, alcove a corporal, in a company of foot, or troop 
of dragoons. Sometimes he commands fmall detach- 
ments, and, among other things, it is his particular duty 
to fee the men keep their due diftances. Generally com- 
mon companies have two Serjeants each. He mufl read 
and write, and his weapon is a halbert. They are ob- 
liged to keep a lift of ihe foldiers and their lodging^, and 
to vifit them often. They are to teach the company the ' 
esrercife >of their arms, and how they are to preferve their 
ranks and fiks. Their poft on a march is on the flanks, 
to caufe the company to march in good order. A Serjeant 
of eadi compatiy is to be on the parade at night, to receive 
the orders and the word from the adjatant, which he is 
to carry to his captain and fubalterns. When the adjutant 
Come$, the Serjeants place themfelve^ in a ring with him, 
according to 'the precedency of their compsnies, with 
their hiitson the ff^eari of their halber^B ; and after he has* 
gTven them'- til e orders, he whifpers the word to the firft 
Serjeanti who gives it to the ne;(t, and fo on, till it comes * 
to the youngell, who gives it to the adjutant. They ac- 
qtiaint the officers who are to go next upon duty. They 
YJiituhe mens arms, and diftribute ammunition to them. 
• Serjeant Major. ViJe mijbr. 

Shot, All forts of -bullets for whatfoever fire armr, 
from the cannon to the pivW; Tkofe for cannon arel)f 
iion ; thofe for mufkecs, carabines and piflols, of lead. 
At fea they ufe C^a'n and Bar Skot, which arc t*o whole, * 
er half bailie ts joined by aa iron bar, or chain, which give • 
them length to cut all ihey^mccc with^. They are vcrf 
ufefal to cut an enemy '5 f^ii and rigging. Vide Bullet, 

Shovek, Ufcd in all works* 'too well known lb need a 
dcfcription. 

Shoulder tfa Bafiion. Where theface^and flank meet* 
See Epaule. 

Sides of Horn Workiy CroixJn *ivorh, TenailJetf tiJ)d fuch 
like out works, by the French called Jilles, or P^ings, are 
dte rsmparta and parapets that uiciofe them on the I'ight 
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%tii\^Hf, ftom the gorge to tliehead* Tbefe fides whttt* 
^ey are tot longer thut nofctt iboi, «fe generally ftrait 
]inet» becaufe then they are flanked from uie place. But. 
tfthe fides are above viaiket (hot, they aie fometimeB ia* 
denied, or made with redana; or elie these are trayerfes* 
or crofs intrenchmento, cut hi their dkch. So that it ia* 
more daagcroiis attacking the ttdet of theie worka thaa* 
the head. 

Sie^i, The encampment of an army entaenched and for*- 
tificd roond. a place, with an ii»iention to take it. When 
a general defigns to ^ifit^ a place,, he muft fir& order it co^ 
be invelled by a body of horie,. onder the command of a 
lieutenant genera], to prevent any fnoconrs from entering^; 
the place. The method of encamping in a Siege, difiers 
i'rom that on a march : for in a Siege the army furronnda^ 
the place* that nothing mav enter, and lies without can- 
son fiiot of the town.. If the place be fiteated on a rivttr^ 
part of the army is detached to the other fide ; and bridgea 
of communication are made above and below the town, 
with redoubts guarded by a body of foot. If the place be 
encompafled with mountains, they: pofie(s all the heights 
from whence they can gaal the enemy. At a Siege the ar» 
sny encamps- with their backa to the place s battaliona and. 
iquadrons interlined. The engineers trace the lines of 
circumvallation and contravallaiion,. wkh redoobta and 
angles, at proper diftarcts, and every regiment works at- 
the place appointed them. The line of ci^eum valla tioa la 
without the camp, to prevent fnccours. The line «f 
cortravallation is that betwixt the army and the place^. 
and it covers the JSefiegen from the faliiesof the garriibn*. 
When the general has difpoied his camps, placed hit. 
guards, and eftabliibed the lieutenant generals to com« 
mand in the particular qoarters,. with orders for their. 
condu£l^ he goes with the engineers to view the place». 
and orders the attack in the quarter he judgea the 
weakeil : but becaofe it is difficult to find two placea 
fituated after the fame manner, fa it is hard to make two 
Sffgej in the fame way. For there are fome towns». 
where, without opening trenches, the Sefiegers advance 
immediately, and lodge ihemfelvea on the cOenterfcarp,. 
k/ th^ facilitatioA of hoUoir 'ways, ruins, cavities, or 
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WMk Taborbs : ttkd there are others^. wHere the groiraif 
is better maiiaged> Where, within cannon (hot of the out- 
work*, there is nothing whibh can facilitate the enemy's 
approaches. To fuch fen t>f places, which are the bed, 
there moft be trentlita and approaches to gain the ground 
Ibot by foot, which uenders fuch ^>^/ dangerous and 
rery long, becaufe of many, accidents which happen dailf 
in the attacks, fallies, nines, and other accident) of 
war. 

7'a make or firm a Siege, there mud be an army fnffi« 
cient to furnifli five or fix reliefs for the trenches, pioneers, 
guards, convoys, efcorts, and what elfe may happen : 
an artillery, with maganaes furnifhred with a fufficient 
^oantit-^ of ammunition) and provifions : and an hofpiul 
with phyficians, furgeons, (^e. and medicines. 

To turn a Siege itito «. Bhckm^e^ is to give over the at^ 
tacks, and pcfTeis all the avenues leading to the place, to 
hinder any fi^ccours or convoys getting into it, with a de* 
fign to take it by famine. 

. To raife a Siegf, is entirely to abandon the defign, up* 
on the approach of a fuperior army> or the meeting with 
iofarmountable difHcuhies. See Rai/e, 
- Signals. Certain (igns agreed upon, for fbddenly 
conveying intelligence to places to which the voice cannot 
reach. Thus, in feme countries, fires are lighted opoa 
the hills, at the approach of danger : and at the bc^gin- 
BMg of a battle or an attack, fignals are ufually made 
with drums and trumpets. 

Siilon. Awbrk raifed in the midft of a ditch to defend 
^,^ when it is too wide. This work has no particular form, 
but, as it runs, forms little baftions, half moons, and 
i«dans, or indentures, which are lower than the rampart 
of. the place, but higher than the covert way. This name 
of SiHoH is going out of ufe, and they now call it enve* 
3bpe. Vide En^veUpty Cwnterguard, and J^unette, 

Single tenaiUe. Vx^e Tenaiile. 

Sixain, An antient order of battle for fix battalions ;. 
which, fappo^iog them to be all in a line, h formed thus ; 
the fecond and fifth battalions advance aid conllitute the 
van ; the firjl and fixth fall back into the rear, or Corfj de 
Xr/9/^^)r. and the third and foarch remain on the lame 
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ground for the main battle. Every bflttalfon ought t^' 
nave a fqaadron of horfe on its right, and another on it4" 
left. Any number of battalions, produced by the multi* 
plication of fix, may be drawn up in this order ; fot 
twelve battalions will make two Sixains, eighteen will 
make fhree, and fo on. Vide Cinguain, 

&kirmijh. A fudden encounter of two fmall bodies of 
men« wheii they fight in con-fufion without observing 
order. 

yASoUiir. He that is lifted, and receives pay^ to ferve 
ikM prince or Aate in the wars, either on foot, or on horfe* 
V lack. 

fo^/cuni the Trumpet. Vide irumpit. 
- ipaJes, for throwing up works, do not need any thing 
|)artTCiilar to be faid of them. 

^0 Spin ^ay^ is to twift it up in ropes very hard, for aii 
expedition in the winter time ; each trooper carrying a» 
iiuch as he can behind him. 

spring, The rpring of the lock of a-maiket or piftol is 
• ^ piece of fteel violently bent^ which i)eing fet at liberty^ 
^rikes down the coclc. 

Spungeo/a dun, A long ftafF put iffto a roH of wood^ 
Y^hich is covered over wiih a (beep's ikin, the wool 
, outwards to ^»//^i? and clean the gun. A« foon as th« 
^jun has fired, a matfofs is ready with the Spuftge, while 
anothei* c^laps hi« finger 6n the vent to ftop the aiis and 
iuHe whit hre may remain in the chamber. The Sj^mfget 
fammer, and ladle, after the gun 4$ loaded, are lai4 
tfnder her betwixt the wheels*^ 

Spurs, Are wajls that cro& a |>art*of the raftipart, «nA 
join to the town wall.- 

Spy, Onfe who IS fent irito an enemy ^ army to watck 
their adlionK When a (py is difcovered^ he iis hanged 
ditedlyw 

tqua^ran^ A body olThorfe, the number not ixed, bui* 
lirom an hundred to two hi^ndred men, fometimes more, 
and fometimes lefs, accorffing as generals feeit, the army 
h in iTren^th, and occafion requires, it js nihally conw 
ipofcd of three troops, each ^o troopers, A greater Rvm- 
%tt thail 2C& can never be fldvantageoiiily polled, not 
litvfc rooih M aft in i»rrOw igrounds* The eldeft troop 
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ftkeft always^ the riglit of the iqdadrOo ;'the ^cdndl ' (hk 
lefr» and the ^oungeli the center. A fquadron is al- 
ways drawn up three deep, that is to fay, ih threi 
ranks ; having the length of a horfe, o^ rather mCtfel 
betweto tknk and rank. The il^ndard is always in' 
the center of the firft rankv When the army is en^^ 
camped, a fqtiadron of horfe is al levered 30 paces for 
their front, and 30 paces interval between one fquadroif 
and another: on a= march, the'iquadrons of the f^me 
column ought to keep a convenient diftance. 

Square. A- figure well known to be coftipofed offouf 
equal fides, and four right angles, * 

:L9f^ Square, Has right angles, btit two 6f the &Het 
are long, and the other two ihort. 

Square Battalion of men. That wifich is'compofed of 
an equal number of men in rank and file, ot wheff 
the liuBiber of men in each file is equal to the num- 
ber of men in leach rank. 

Square BaftaHbn of Ground^ is when the ground of 

the flanks is of the fameextei^t, as the ground of the front 

and rear. ,To make a fquare battalion of men, Whoftf 

nttmber is known, as 5^0, take the nearell rftdix or fquare 

toot, which is feven, for the number of men in rank and 

file. To make a ^uare battalion of ground, the nambef 

being likewife determined,' as t^y that number mud b^ 

Aultipliedhy 3, whi<^ is the number of feet that every man 

' takes in front, and tl)e produdt 180 divided by f^ whidt 

is the number of feet that each man takes iip in deepnefs, 

er the- diftance of the rinks : the quotie^nt is 25 ; the 

fquare root of which is 5, which is the number of men in 

each file ; and- if by this radix ^, you divide 60^ thci 

' qeotient is 12 for the mxmber of men fu each rank. 

Holloiv Square* A body of foot drawn up with art 
empty fpace in the middie, for the' colours, drum$, and 
haggage, facinjg, and covered by the bayonets every way^ 
to oppofe the horfe*- 

Standard, a fort of banner Or Hag, borne as a Signal fof 
the jointiig together of the feveral troops belonging to the 
feme body. 

The^andard is nfiially a piece of filk or dam;*!!:, about 
« foot ^ftnd a half f^are j oa whioh is einbrotdercd th^ 
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unns, device, or cypher of the prince, or of the coIoneH 
It is fixed on a launce about 8 or 9 feet long, sn^ earned^ 
in the center of the firfl rank of thefquadron. In rainy or 
bad weather, it ha» a cafe of leather orer it. 

The ftandard is ufed for afn^ marfial eofign of hoHe, bat 
more particularly for that 0^ the general, or the royal* 
ilandard : thofe borne by the foot, are rather called 
colottrs. 

Star Redeuhttt are now out of ufe, the iqoare being* 
foand more convenient. The^ were made with faillane 
and re-entering angles,, and had from 5 to 8 poinrts ; and^ 
«ach>of their fides or faces was from 12 to 25 fathom long. 

Stratagem. Any device for the deceiving and farprtfing 
an enemy. 

Sub BrifraJier, A poll in the troopi of guards, Mxt 
under a brigadier. 

Sub Litutenant. An officer in regiments of fufileetSy. 
and in companies of grenadiers, whercv there are no en« 
figns, having a commifSon as yonngeft lieotenant, and 
pay only as enfign : bat takes place of all eaiigns, exccpr 
the guards. 

Subalttrn^ a fabordinatc officer, or one who difcharges 
his poft nndcr the command, and fabjed to the diredioA) 
of another: fuch are lieutenants, fub-lieutenancs, cor- 
nets and enligns, who fefve under the captain ; bat cus- 
tom has now appropriated the term to c&ofe of SHich lower 
yanks, asferjeants, and the like».. 

Storm. See AJfault, InfuU. 

Stratarithmometry^ the ad of drawing oi> an army* or 
any part of it, in any given geometrical figure ; and of 
expreffiflg the number of men contained ^n fuch a tigoFe,. 
as they i^and in array, either near at hano, or at any difr 
tanceaffigned. 

Straw, A woi;d of command to d'^fmifs the foldicft 
when they have grounded their arms, fo that they be 
ready to return to them upon the firft firing of a mu&et^ 
^ beat of drum*. 

Subjifttnce, \% money paid weekly,. monthly, or other- 
wife, to foldiers, for them to fubfift on till the general- 
say days, when they receive what more is due to them^ 
im the fabfiUence ia: always lefs than the pay, becaufe 
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their cloatlis, accoutrements, tents» bread, Va are to ba- 
paid. It48 likewife the money paid the ofEcers upon ac«> 
coQot, till their accoants be made up» which is generally 
once a year, and then they are paid their arrears • 

Suh Divifions* The le/Ter parcels into which a regi* 
Bient is divided in marching, being half the greater 
divifions. 

Succour, To faccoor a place^ is. to raife the fiege^ 
driving the enemy from before it.. 

Superficial Fourneaum Vide Caiffonm 

Surfaa m Fortification^ That part of the exterior £dt^ 
'which is terminated by the ilank^ prolonged or extended, 
and the angle of the neafeft baftion. The doable of thi* 
line, with the cartin, is equal to the exterior fide. 

Sur^ueyor of the Ordnance, is aa^ officer whofe charge is 
to furvey.all the king's ordnance, (lores, and provifions of 
war, in cuilody of the fiore-keeper^ of the Tower of 
London ; to allow all bills of debts ; to keep checks oa 
laboarers and artificers works, &;c. 

SuJ^nfion of Arms t a (hort truce agreed on by both ar- 
mies, in order to bury the dead, wait for frefii inftrtt€«> 
tions, or the like. 

Sutler. One that follows the camp, and (ells all forts 
of provisions to the foldiers. They pitch, their tents in. 
the rear of each regiment, and aboot the general's quar* 
ters. In all garriions there are alfo futlers,, who ferve thtf 
foldiery. 

Snvallonv^s TaiL A kind of out-work, only differing;, 
i&om a fingie tenaille, in that its fides are not parallel at 
thofe of the tenaille, but narrower towaidi che^ fortified 
flacfA t^a towards thecoootry. 
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5i^AQTlCi^ ' is the. method of difpoiiag forces to th^ 
belt advantage in order of battle, ar.d of pcrformiDg> 
the feveral military motions and evolutions. 

Tail of the Trenches, The firH work the befiegers mate 
tvhen they open the trenchef, -asi the head of the attack is 
carried' on toward) the place. There is always danger at 
the tail of the trenches, becaufe it is expofed tp the bat- 
teries of the pi ace» and the cannon, mounted on the ca-- 
valiers, plays upon thofe that relieve and mount the guard** 
A guard of horfe is ever kept at the taitef the trenches, to 
be in a readiness to come to the rdief of Workmen at!* 
the head^ in cafe of Tallies : and this guard is relieved as 
often ^s- the trenches. 

Talus, The flope allowed to every rampart worlcYmfed' 
of earthy that it may fiand the fafter, and is more prlefs, 
according as the earth isloofer or more bindin^^. As for 
indance, the rampart is not built upright, becaufe it is of 
oarth ; but it goes doping, being thicker at the bottom or 
foor, than at tbje top« and this ilope is -called the Talus. 

Exterior^ or Outnvard Talus, The ilope given to a work 
IM) thedde towards the country, and ought to be as fmall 
as podible, that the enemy may not find it eafy to be 
mounted, either by fcaladeor otkerwife. Bat if the earth 
be not good, the Talus nvuil be large, that it may keep it 
iftp the better. In fuch a cafe it wei-e ^ood to fupport the 
earth wi.th a wall, which the French caU Chemi/t, wheok 
'4S not thick, and othcrwife Re*vetemtnt^ which fignifies 
-cloaihing or fencing', to make the earth la(l longer, and 
to fave the making too large a Tdlus^ This waU ought to 
\ktvt a {vmW STalus of a fifth or iixth part of its height, and 
^fora reinforcement it is generally fupported tn the infide ' 
<by counter-foi ts, or a fort of buttref{«s. 

JntirUrt or Inward Talus* The flopc of the work next 
iHeTo^ri, Which is much larger than that of the outfide; 
«nd has at the angles of the gorge, and fometimes in the 
*iiddlc ofthccurun, r^mps^^ci Hoping roads, t9 mount 
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O^on the terrc-plein of the rampart. The interior T^a^i 
of the parapet ought to be very fmall, that the men may 
\vi:h more eafc fire over it. See Profile.^ 

Superior of Upper I'alus of the Parapet. The fli>pe oa 
the top of the parapet. This flope allowrs the foldiers to 
defend the cover t>\'ay with fmall ihot, which they could 
not do were it lisvel. 

l^at too. Sometimes called the retreat,- ^r beat of drum 
St night for all foldiers in garrifun to repair to \\s€xt 
quarters, and ta their tents in the field: ai'u r which, in 
frostier townsr tnd where tiie inhabitaitts are M^t.^t^'f^ 
they are roc permitted to (lir abroad, or, at lead, noe 
withoat a Jight. See Retreat. 

9/ Dmm* A holy hymn fang in tliank(giving for any 
Yidory obtained, which is often abnfed, being fung by 
^o(e that are beatea to conceal their iharae. 

Temoi9s. A French term for the pieces of earth left 
landing as marks or whnefles, in the fofies of places they 
are emptying, to the end they may know exactly how 
many cubical fathoms or feet of earth have been carried 
away, thereby to pay the workmen. 

TimaiMe of the place, is that which U comprehended 
between the points of two neighbouring baflions ; that is 
to (ay, the curtin, the two Hanks that are raifed on the 
cortin, and the two fidej of the baftions which face one 
another i fbthat it is the fame with what is otherwife 
called the faceof thefortrefs. Seethe artlc'e Bafihn. 

Tenaille. An outwork longer than broad, whjfe long 
fides are parallel ; and is either (ingle or doable. The.e 
are likewife Teaail/es in the fofs.- 

SingU TenaiUe* A work whofe front is advanced toward t 
the country, having two faces, forming a re-entring or 
rentrant angle ; its two long (ides terminate on the coun>* 
torfcarp, oppoiite to the angle of the fhoald(r> 

Double Tenaiile, A work* whofe front having four facesi 
forms two re- entrings, and three faliant angles ; its long 
fides are likewife parallel, and terminate on the'couae^r* 
fcarp, oppoiite to ihs angle of the (houlder. Both the 
fingle and double Temilles have this fault, that they are 
not danked or defended at the re-entring angle, becaufe 
the height of the parapet hinders (he foldiers from dif<* 
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cove niig before that angle. Therefore Tenaities are oikff 
made when there is not time enough to make hof nworks*. 
The ramparts^ parapets, foifej}, covert way, and glacia 
of TentuHes, are the fame with oth^r outworks. 

TiHoille in the Fo/s^ Alow work raifed before the cur-' 
tin in the middle of the fofs, and is of three diiFerent forts* 
The firll is compofed of a curtrn, two flanks, and two 
faces. The rampart of the curtin, iffcluding the parapeC- 
and talas» is but five fathom thick, but the rampart of 
the flanks and faces is feren. The iecond is campofed 
only of two faces, made on the lines of deft nee, whofe 
rampart and faces are parallel. The thivd differs from 
the ia(}, only in having its rampart ptrallel to the cartinr 
of che place. All thefe forts are very good defences for 
the fofs, and, lie fo low, that they cannot be hua by the 
befiegers cannon till it be on ihc covert way. See ^eutt 
d* Trottdf. 

Ttrre Plein of a Rampart. The horizontal fuperficiei^ 
of the ran^part/ between the inierior . talus and the ban« 
f|ueu *Tis on the 7err€ pleift that the defendanCs,go an4^ 
come : it is likewife the piHug^of the rounds. 

7'o Tertiati 4t Piet4. To examine whethto: it hat the 
due thickoeifi of metal in ev<f>y plaice, and whether it bt 
true bored. 

T^i/e. A meafure ufed by the French engineers in.aU» 
their fortifications,, and 13 a fathom of fix feet. AfqaarO" 
Tei/fis 56 fquare feet» and a Cubical Tci/e is 216 cubical 
feet. 

Tiinfion, A Hopple of wood or corki which is ufed hi' 
loading a mortar ; it la exadly fiited for the mouth of 
the chamber, and is drove hard in after the powder,' and 
the bomb is placed above it : it ferves, by confining the 
powder, to make it burll out with the more violence. 

Tempion is likewife a flopple of wood for the mouth of 
ihe mortar or giui, to keep ont rain. 

Jong^ Iheiame as Tenailli, 

Toueb'h^U* The hole of any pkce to give fire to it* 

^o-tvn Major, V'de Major, r 

Train, A line of gunpowder, laid |o ^ive fire to a 
quantity thereof, in order to do ezecuiiott by blowiag ap 

••nh, works, baUdingi».&c. 
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7rdH^ or Trash, rf ArtiUtryt includes the great gun?,, 
ftsd other pieces of ordnance belonging to an army in the 
field. See the article Cannon, 

Train-^andit or Trained Bands^ A name given to the 
nilttia of England. See the article Militia* 

Tranfum, A piece of wood which goes acrofs betwixt 
the cheeks of a gun carriage,, or of a gin, to keep them 
fixed together ; each Tran/um in a carriage is flrengthened. 
hy a boic of iron. 

Trapeze. A figure that has only two of its four fidef 
parallel. 

Trapexmdv^ or Tablet, Has aH its four fides and angles 
oneqaai, and no fides parallel. 

Traveiftf, A trench with a parapet, and fome tinner 
two,, one on the right, and another on the left. Some* 
limes thift trench is open over head, and fometimes co* 
irered with pianks^ loaded wiih earth. This word is- 
eften takee for a .galldry, and alfi? fignifies a retrench- 
fiienty. or line for tifieid with ^fctnes, barcels, or bags of ^ 
aavth^ <if gat>ian9. Tra'otrfis are very advantageous in 
jRopping an eneniy/s way, and to prevent being enfiladed^ 
They ar^ likewife 9 good defence ina diy fofs) in making; 
ibe parapet on the fide next the oppofite fUnk. 

Traver/i an a*wet F<f/s, is made by throwing- into tht 
fefs^ ovejr.agatnft the place where the miner is to be put 
to the foot of the wall,, abundance of iauciflons^ joyiis^ 
tnd otke» pieces of wood, with fafcines, fiones, earthy 
and all other things which can help to fill up the Fo/s, and 
lie cap^le of carryiag a gallery for fuch as ufe it. 

Travir/i, is likewifis a wall of earth or ftone acrofs 1 
IKork which is commanded, to cover the men. 

To tra'varfi a Gun or Mortar^ is to bring her about with 
band fpikes .to the right or left, till il^e is pointed exa^l^ 
at the ohjedl. 

Trench* In general it fignifies any ditch or cut, roado^ 
in the earth. 

Trtncbest Approaches, 0r Lines cf Attack. Works carried 
on by the befiegers, being ufually cut into the ground^, 
with parapets next the place, fot their men to gain ground,, 
and draw near the fortifications of the place under covert. 
They are carried oil difierently, according to the nature^ 
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*f the ground. For if all round the town the groimd^te 
focky, the Trenchis are raifed above it with fafdnei, ot 
faggots, bags of earth, gabions, woolpacks, ^paulmentf 
of earth brought from far, and any thing that may eover 
the men without flying, ss Hones, and the like. Bat if 
the earth is fit to dig, the Trenches are no other than a 
ditch, or way fonk down- into the earth, and edged ^^If 
a parapet next the befiegcd : its depth is about fix of 
feyen feet, and its breadth feven or eight. Howfocvcr 
tHe Tr^irri^^j be made, they muft always be fo contrived, 
that the befieged may never enfilade them, that is icoor 
tile length ot them with their (hot. For this reafon they 
are carried on by coudes, elbows, or traverfes, which are 
lines returning back from.tbe end of them, and running 
almoll parallel with the place. As the Trenches are never 
carried on but in the night time, therefore the gronnd 
ought to be exafily viewed in the day. On the angles or 
lides of the Trench^ there ought to be lodgments or epaol^ 
ments in form oT travetfefr« to hinder the Tallies of the 
^arrifon, favour the advancement of the 7rr»rA»/, and 
to Tuflain the workmen. Thefe lodgments are fmali 
Trenches fronting the place befieged, and joining the 
Trench atone end. The platforms for- the> batteries are 
laade behind the Trenches^ the firil at a good diftaace, to 
be ttfed only againH. fallies of the garrifon. As the ap^ 
proaches advance, the batteries- are brought nearer; t« 
ruin the defences of the phtce, and difmount the artillery 
of the befieged. The'batteries- for the breaches are made 
when the Trenches are advanced near the covert way. If. 
there be two attacks, there muft be lines of communica* 
tioni or Beyaus, between the two, with places of arma^ 
^t convenient' diftances. The parapet o»ght to be €ye 
feet thick, and have banquets ^ for the ibldiers to mount 
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Returns of a TSnnch* The elbows and turnings, which 
fbrm the lines of approach, and are n^tade as near ar 
^n be parallel to the defences of the- place, to preven&N 
their being enfiladed. 

Tq open the Trenches, See Open. 

To carry an the Tfiftchts*^ To advance them towtrii 
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fofnount thrTnnehni is to mooDt goard ia the Trenches^ 

To relieve the Treacbess is to relieve the guards of the 
^rencbii. To difmmnt .the Trencbes^ is to come off the 
guard of the Tremcbes. To cleanfe or /cour the Trenches ^ 
IS to .make a vigorous Tally upon the guard of the trenches, 
forcing them to quit the ground, breaking down the pa- 
raper, filling up the Trench ^ and nailing their cannon. 

Counter Trgncbesm Trenches made againd the beHegers^ 
which confequently have their parapet turned againll the 
enemy's approaches, and are enfiladed from feveral parts 
of the place, on purpofe to render them ufelefs to th^ 
enemy, if th.ey chance to be mailers of them ; but they 
jought not to be enfiladed or commanded by any height 
Jn the enemy's trenches. 

TriangUt or Trigon. A figure confiding of three fidea^f 
and as many angles. 

Triangle ReSiangular. Which has one right angle* • 

Triangle Ambligone, Which has an obtufe ang.'e* 

Triangle Oxigon. Which has a (harp or acute angle. 

Triangle EquilateraL Which has all three fides of aa 
jequal length. 

Triangle 1/ofcele. Which has only two £\iM equal. 

Triangle Scalene. Which has all three lines unequal. 

Troop ofHorfe or Dragoons^ A froall body of about 50 or 
•60, fometimes more, k>metimes Icfs ; commanded by a 
captain. Each troop has, hefides a captain, a lieutenant, 
corner, quarter mailer, and three corporals, who are the 
Joweil officers in a Troop, A regiment of light horfe, in 
£DgIaad, confifts of Bx Troofst and fometimes nine. 

Independent Troop. That which is not incorporated in 
any regiment. 

Troop, To heat the Troops or Affembly. Is the (econd 
beat of drum when the foot are to march ; the general 
being the firff to give notice of the march, and the troop 
the next, for the men to repair to their colours. 

Trooper. The vulgar name by which every horfe foldier 
is called. The French call them Maitres^ or Cavaliers, 

Trumpet. Signifies eiiher the martial infirument ufed 
among ^he horf«, to give notice what they are to do» .or 
the man that founds it. We fay, * To found to horUt 
a march, a charge^ a retreat, a levee.' Every troop of 

horfe 
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horCt hu two trompetf • The fovnd of die Trumptt bo* 
fore a march, it to boot 4nd faddle^ at which the 
troopers get themfel^es ready to moont. This is foanded 
when the drams beat the eenerai* When the aflembljr 
is beat the trnmpet (bonds To Harfif and they all monnt $ 
the third is To MarcB, • They foond. a Charge in day of 
battle, and the lUtnat at nrgbt. 

Trun<bion. A (hort fiaff', or battoon, tifedby kings* 
generals, (and great officers, as a mark of their commitad, 

Trunsons of a Gun: The two pieces of metal ftickiog 
oot of the fides of a piece, by which it fwiags in its 
carriage. They are geoersdly the diameter of the ball 
of the piece in length, and their diameter is the fame 
with the diameter of the ball. The axis of the Trtnti$ns 
ii equal with the lowermoR fidrof the chace of the gan, 

Trunion Ringf is that ornament or jutting-out a little 
before the trunions. 

« Turnpike. A piece of wcod, or fptr, lo, 12, or 14 
feet long, 6 or B in;.hes, or even a foot diameter, cat 
in a fex-angular form, every fide of it bored fall of 
holes about an inch, diameter, and 5 or 6 inches from 
one another, bat not anfwering^ on thi^ fides to one an- 
other ; on the^ contrary, all differently profited. Through 
th?fe holes, pickets, that ih (hort pikes are run, being 
about ^ or 6 feet long, and an inch diameter, pointed 
with iron, andi faftened into the holes with nails or 
v^edges. Thus the points ftand oat every way ; and 
thefe Turnpikes are of great afe to ftop an enemy, being 
placed on a breach, or at the entrance of a camp, or ia 
any gap. They are likewife a good defence againfl the 
horfe of an army. They are. fqmetimes mounted on 
wheels, with artificial fires, and roUed down in an afiSiulu 
Turnpikes are likewife called Che'uaux de Frife, 
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Trrv/y, or Vanguard. The firft Imie of an army drawn 

r"^ up in battalia, which gives the firft charge upon the 

enemy ; the f^cond line is the main body, and (he 
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^rd the rear gaard» or body of referve. ThtTan ii tlie 
front, or foremoft part of any body or bodies of men. 

Vedttte. A cencry on horfebaoki or a trooper upon • 
<entry poll. Hi» horfe's head is towards the place from 
whence any danger is feared, and his carabine is advanced 
with the butt end againft his right thigh j when the army 
lies encamped, there are Vedettn pofted at all avenues, 
and on all/iiing grounds, to watch for its fecurity. 
• TV VUi\3 a place in order to befiegeit, which the French 
«ail reconnoitre, is when the general, accompanied by the 
•engineer, rides round the phcCf obferving the fituation of 
it, with the nature of the cowitry about it ; thereby to 
Judge of the mod convenient place for opening thetrencher, 
and carrying on the approaches ; to find out proper 
peaces for encampitig the army, for the lines of circumvaf- 
lation and contravallation, and for the park of artillery. 

Veteran. An appellation given to an old foldier, who 
has ferved in a number of campaigns. 

To Vie'vjt or Reconnoitte an Enemy^ To get as near their 
omp as poiTible ; to fee the nature of the ground, and the 
avenues to it; to -find out the ilrength and wetknefs bf 
their encampment, where they may bed be attacked, or whe- 
ther ii be proper ta hazard bringing them to adlion. Parties 
^f horle are generally fent out to view tlie enemy's march, to 
know whither it tends ; thereby to gaefs at their defignSf 
and to regulate the motions of the array accordingly. 

To 'vieiM or reconmitre, is likewife when the qtiarter 
in after ^general, with a drong party of horfe, goes to view 
the ways for the march of an army, and to hnd the moft 
convenient place for an encampment. 

Uians. Horfemen. The officers at jiome are drefTed 
in cloth, and the private men in fheep's (kins. They 
wear a mantle made of wool, an inch thick, fo that the 
rain can never enter it : they fallen it about their necka 
with a leathern thong, or piece of filk, and fo turn it 
which way the wind fits, or the rain falls ; their breeches 
are very large, and come down to their ancles : they wear 
a bonnet and bulkins, the heels of which are fhod with 
fmall nails : they had formerly white cocka wings at their 
backs, which were to fright their enemy's horfes ; and for. 
4he fame puipofe, their ftandards were adorned with ea- 
glet 
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gies wtngv. T1i^«ibs diey ofe are a bow and arrowt, 
and iabre, which they manage with great dezteri* 
ty. When they ride full fpeed* they will laife them- 
ielves apon their ftirrups* snd, like the old Parthiaas, 
difcharge whole fliowers of arrows behind them upon 
their purfuers* They are in general much afraid of fixe 
arms: but thoie in the lervice of the king of Prufiia, arc 
armed with a carabine and piftols. They always carry a 
knife and an awl, for the making their whips, which they 
call Kantfchtm^ tke handle of which is compoied of feve* 
ral little twigs of brawn wood, to which they attribute 
this fingular virtue, that by iixiking thrice on the crupper^ 
a horfe that cannot dale ia immediatelly cared. 

Fohmteas. Gentlemen, who, without havisg wf cer* 
tain poff, pay, or eBiplnyment, in die forces ooder com* 
sand, pat themielvcs at their own expence upon warlike 
expeditions, and ran iato dangers only to gaia honoar 
and employment. 

Utemfis. The veceflaries doe to every faldier, and to 
be farnifhed by his hoft where he is quartered : they are a 
htd with iheets, a pot, a glais, or cap to drink out of, a 
di(h, a place at the kre, and a candle. Sometimes the 
inhabitants compooad, and allow fo mack in moiairf to be 
cafedofit* 
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TT/'^Z) D. A ftopper of bay or firtw forced into a gim 
'^ npon the powder, to keep it dofe in the chsmber. 
When it is dofe to the powder, the gunner gene- 
rally gives it thtee thumps with the rammer head. 

WadHookf or IVorm. A iinall iron turned ferpentwifCy 

like a fcrew, and put upon the end of a long, flaff, to 

draw out the wad of a gun when (be is to be unloaded. 

Waggon Mafier GeMer'ai. He who has the ordering and 

rching of the baggage of an army. On a day of march 

nieeu (he baggage at the place>appoiated in the or- 

2 der^ 
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dcra, and marihaU it accorctin^ to tile rank of tke b^igadle 
or regiment each waggon belongt to, and marcihes it ao 
cording to the route given him ; which is fdmetimes iii one 
colttoio» fbmetinBes in 'two ;^ ibmetimes after the artillery ; 
and ibmetime* the baggage of each column foUowi ifheif 
serpe6lt)fe coUmni 

War. A edited or di^fferenc^ between prfnces, ftatef/- 
•r large bodies of people. 

Council^ War. %tt Counctk 

Watmng ?i9C9* The gun which ilrei every nrght ab6at 
ftn*fet, ta give notice tdf th€ drums and trumpeis of th« 
anisy» to beat and foand ihe retreat or Tat-^too^ which it 
like wife called Setting thi Watch. Sed the artic^ Retreat. 

Waradias. See Scla^6mani% 

Wad-Ho^k, A rod or ftaiFwith an iron end turned fer- 
peatways or like a ftrew, to draw the wads oj* bakam out 
of a guo, when it is to be unloaded: 

Warrant Officer. Sec Officer, 

Watch, A number of men pofted at any paHTage, of a 
coiffipaoy of the guards who go on the patrole. See the 
aoiieies Gaard and Patrole, 

Wttf of the Rounds, is a fpace left for the pafTage of the 
iQMids between the rampart and the wall of a fortified 
town. This is not now much in 6{c ; becaufe the para-' 
pei^ not hAttg above a fo vc thick*' is Toon overthrown by 
tbe enemiy VcantKyo# See Cbemin des Rondes, or FauJfe'Braye. 

Well, A depth the miner (Inks into the ground, and' 
thence carrie8t>n the branches or galleries, to find out and 
d-ifappoint the enemy's mines, or to prepare his own. 

^0 Wheel. This is a motion that biings a battalion or 
fifuadron, to front on that fide whfre the f!sn^ was, ' 
which is wheeling to the right Or lefr; if an enemy appear" 
ready toatiack the ftank^or if it be thought fit to fall up- 
oh the enemy's flank. In this niotion the ranks and filei 
null cake care not to blend, but every one to keep Kis doe 
diftatkce ; and there muft be very able ferjeanta at the an- 
gles, to fee the files do not break and fail into confafioh. 
If the battalbn wheels to the right, the left wing movea 
fir((, defipribing the fourth parjiof a circ*e about the leader ' 
olithehVht, whois the'centl-eof the motion, and ftirs 
not oflFhiegloundi If the wheeling be to the left, the 
contrary is to be performed* ^a nnhtel hy fingh Raaks^ If 
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it b« la tte tigbr, the riskc bani man of etch laiik tnraf^ 
OQ hh htth wh.le ihe len band men move round* and ihm 
'whole are formed into oneranky frontiogas tbeir flank was 
btfore* To reddce them iotaxanki a^aio» the left hand, 
n)en turn on tbeir herl-s while the right band men move 
round. Sqaad^ons ofhor/e wheel after the fame manner* 

fHcket. A fmali door in a gate of a fortified phce« at 
•which a man on foot may. get in* and which ia fometimen 
UDpened when the gate is ordered to be kept (hat. The 
beigbtof it isabont thtee feet and a balf^and the breadth a- 
boartwo. Sometimes it is only a hole in a door, througli 
which thofe on the iofide can view what paiiei without. 

^iiuimgirf a Gum, The diiierence between the dia«^ 
meter of the bore, and the diameter of the ball : for fince 
the balls are roogh, if they were not fomewbat lefs than 
the bore« they might jam in the piece : fo that |ke £^ni> 
M of a demi culverin is a qoarter of an inch. 

Wind-^Gum. See Jtr^Gtm. 

IViadlafs. A rollerof wood fqoareateach cnd» thfoogh 
which are either cro(s holei for hand fpikesor ftaves acroie 
to tarn it round: by this means it draws a sope* one end 
of which is faftened to fome weight, which it railet up. 
They are ofed in gios^ and aboot i^utch mortars^ to help 
to elevate them, 

fTiug tf an Armj^ drmwn up fir Battle^ or Wing tf ana 
•f is Lines. The horfc o|i^be flanks, or at the end of 
each line on the right and left. 

Wing- of a BA'taUon^ or Sfnadron. The right and left 
hand fi)es» that mftke up ejicb fide or flank. Former!]^ 
when a battalion was drawn up| the pikes were in the 
centrCi and the mufquetrers on the wmg*^, which winga 
are al(6 called great diviflons, or whole diviikons of the 
battalion. In wheelings, when they wheel to the ri^ht» 
t^ left wing of the battalion moves firfl,. whilll the tight 
wing takes a ihort compafs, turning up the file leader of 
the firit filcf as upon a centre. The contrary is done if 
they wheel to the \ttu 

iVings in Fortificatinn^ denote the longer fides of horn 

wotks, C'own works, tenailles, and the like out* works i 

incladiog the ramparts and parapets, with which they are 

biiuodcd onthehghtand left from their gorge to their fronth. 

;Winttr ^^ners. See^«r/arr. 

-W^itntJ/is. Set TiMMinu 
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ThiWord. A word tEii ferVei Tor a toVfBTTnd mark 
of diftin£ltiai» given privately every night in an army by 
the general, and in garrtfon by thfe gbvernbr, nt other oT- 
£cer commanding in chief* to. prevent fttrpriifit and .hinder 
an enemy, or any tieacberooi perfon^ to pafx backwarda 
and forwards. When the governor, deputy governor, or 
town major, goes the rounds- ^A a garrifon, the officer 
commanding in every' Cwrps dt Garde^ is to receive and 
^ive them the i^tffV/: batinftrrior/oopdaareto^jvethe Wit^i 
to the guard. In an army the general gives the wo^ 
liotbe lieutenant general, or major-general of the day^ 
who gives it to the majors of brigades, they to the adju^ 
tants, who g4ve it £r(l to the field officers, and aJFierwards 
to*a ferjeant of each coropaoy^ who carry it to die fubal» 
lerns. Jn garrifon it is given. by the governor, after thf 
cates are (hut, to the town major, Who gives l^tQ the ad* 
jtttants» and (hey to the ferjeants. . ^ 

IF'ords of Command fX}^t terms u(ed by officers in eieercifing 
battatioAsorfquadrons, or when they are upon real adion. , 
. Worku All the fortifications about a place, are called 
the IVirks of the Place ; and more particularly all detached 
Works ^ are called the Out *worksk See forttfication^ Liaip 
breach, &c. &c. 

Worm^ A fcrew ofisoii, to be fixed oo the end of a ram^ 
mer, to pull out the wad of a fi elock, carabine, or pifiol* 
being the fame with the wad-hook, dnjly the ohe 14 more 
proper for rmall arms^ and the other cannon. \. 


rEO MAN ef the Guard, . were aatieotly . twt> hufi" 
dred and fifty oaen, of t^ebeHiankcader gentry, and 
of larger (la^ure than ordinary, each being required 
to be &K feet high. 

At prefent the^e are but one hundred yeoman an eon*' 
ftaot duty, and feveaty more not on duty, and as any of 
the hundred dies^ hit place is. fupplied out of the feventv. 
Tounger Regimenn^ orOfieer. That regiment is yoisng* 
eft which wai» laft raiftd, anj.tbat officqr youngefl, wJioie 
commiffioh ts of the lateft date* though he be never fo old 
ainan, or have ferred never fo long in other capacities. 
See more under the word Semoritj. Tto 
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Th« new Method of Fortification, by the 
late Maiibal S akb, . explained ; with fome 
OBSES.VAT10NS OH the prcfeiit Mctfciod' of 
ronTiFYiNO Towns, and the Rcafons whi^ 
it^ey are fo Uable tp be redded r 
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irtt u^y 111 the firft place, examine the uiefdlnefs olfoxf 
treffesi ihey cover a country ; thcyiubjcdl an ^nemy t^y 
f]be neceffity of attackm^ them, b^ (off he ^an P^QC,tn| ^ 
lurtberi thejr aAbrd i fofe admiiCpj^ to yoor own troops 
on all cccafions ;. thev contain inagazine.s an<J /crin a fe- 
iiore rf ceptacle/ in ine winter tiaae, for artillery* ^Qiju^f 
jj^ition, &c. ' . ' '• 

Thcfe things being properly cbnfidcrcd, ^e Ifiail Rjag^ 
St ttioh prudent and advant^geoas t6 have them ere<^<-d at 
thejui^ioDOf two rivers ;^ becaure, in fuch Cimatiofkp^ 
the en^nij will be obliged to diyiflc his army into ibi^ee 
iSiftiod bodlea before he can be abfe to joveil them, onfi^ 
4>f which Mf be repylfed and difcomHtcd, "before it caw 
ke /iiccobre4 by the others: tivo fides of your fortrefs vvi^ 
tikftwife Anain always open ^ill the blockade is com- 
pI^fLjedj wbjch etnppt poffibly b^done fa a imgle day f 
neither can the necefTary commiHiication between the di"** 
vifiona of hit army be kept up, witliout the ui'e of three 
brideesy which will be expofed to the hazird of ihofe 
fudden Aorms aad inimdatibasUhith ufually happen i^ 
aheqimpaigniogrieafott —Moreover, in being thus mafter 
af the sivejrs, one thereby obtains a coifitnand of the whole 
cosutry : one may divert their courfe, if ^ccalTon (halt re- 
qliffk it 4 nay be readilf fumlfhed with fnpplxes of provi- 
fioot;.may have magaatnes formed, and ammoitition^ or 
o^hcr forts of military itoret, tranfpotted'Cojou with d^ft^ 
U a ^Qa:ry where rivers are wanting, there are, pever- 
ihekfr, oiher^Kuations tobt found) & Urbag^y 'f(>riified 
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n Wb j)%fi%' affi^VjRy 4cg%i9g ty^make a pnipcr 
uTe of tfiem? FcV cidesjiave bcen^qriginally, foi4^flc(l tor 
tfce plirpofe ofruflaining a-rcgii'larfi/;gc, liuc wi/c indebtr 
fW to trade Tor ihcir lar^cnef ,, aid tp chance fior their li- 
tSaftoti. fn the jpourfc of tifnc tfccy increaftd/ a d cbc 
iiiHa^ftants fvirrbbod^d tK^m^wlth walls for a o^fieoc^ a* 
;^ainii'tTie ihcuriEonB o^tkeir (^omino a enemies, an^^ prp- 
tgtfitoh'from thbfc loteftine ditt«i:6knces lia whjc^ kinj-^ 
TOmi arc^^ fomcititnci involved^ T^cf* preca^tlq^$ v/cro^, 
iSifairjult aVd hcccilkr/. ' ^ut wl^ax could be ijie^jinducc* 
tteillfor'prihccs to fortify the^ ? Bc^W Chiifti^njty be« 
dkme eifkblifhed m tde Worl(L aod^vhea Yanqaifbe.d pro* 
¥inces were laid wane ftad depopulated^ fuclv a fMroceed** 
ibg miffhl wear fome .appearance of realon ? bu|.now ^hatf 
war^u ^arried^on i^r^ta fa^orexapdera^ion atvd h^fnanlty» a« , 
Being't)^ tKofe inei^rafea pr^u^ve of more advaet^e. cov 
tiecoboperor,: ^ocfmte faid tc^|olGfy i^^ A to^^n fw-<, 
^unqe|i wit& «i itrpngwajly aod^berngfcapabtcL of holding. 
tAree or f6ar hundred oifienii b^Qdes th^ inh^UianUy tpge-': 
ther with foine artillery, will beat iecure asif the g^rri* 
fon coniilled of as many thonfandi v ^ind I infift uponir*' 
lliat,the latter, notwithftanding^their fuperiority in nam«^' 
\ii^f will neithermake a longer defietice* n^r a moread«i 
fan^8geou$ capitulation for jthe inbabitapfts, when they fur* 
reader : but what ttle, is it probable^jhe enemy will make 
of the place after he'^as tak|ii| it^ He will fcarcely fortify* 
it, but, aa it apj^ears to me» ^ill rather content hiitiiie}£r. 
with a contribution, and march fur^er* Perhaps,r indeed,^ 
the oppoiitbn h^^inay exp%i^ in taking it, and the difi« 
culty of keeping k aifterwarda, may deter him altogelket» 
from jayiQg iiegp to it; foe he will be afraid to truft tM 
^o1(r<;]$pn of it to a fmall garri/op, and. oe willing tpex«( 
pb/e ^Jar^e one to j^he.hasurd of M(g made priKmera. * 
There is another is^t pf w^fja) rfafoti to peirflMdeii^e»» 

iihice;^woich ii, that notvitnft^oding agairiion la fur« 
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ii||flied with provifions for a three roontht fiage* yet it b 
no fooner iavefted, than tbejr find that there ta hardly « 
iitfficient quantity for eii^ht dajs; becaufe no extrioi^i- 
MLty allowance is made in the calcnlation of n unberiyibr 
ctoy twenty /or, perhaps, thirty thonfand additional per- 
foQs, who htfve abandoned die country for the fecnritr of 
thenifelv^s and their efe^ to find refuge there. The 
riches of a prince are not fufficiefit to provide magazinet 
for the fapport of a whole province, in every place that 
it in danger of being atucked, much Itfs tofupply the 
a-nnuai copfamptic n of them : for it v^oM even exceed 
the boaftfd virtue of thephilofbpher's itone to doit, with- 
out creating a famine in his dominidna. S&tat may, per- 
haps, bbiierve, (hat thdie who could rOt furniih their owi» 
proviiions; ought to be expelied the.gairifon ; but luch 
an inhuAian proceeding; would be attended with'mpremi. 
ffry and diftrefr, than even the arrive of the enemy:, for 
what mohitudes are there in all citits, who& manner of 
Ifvel] hood would render themt>bnbxioas to that treatment? 
Butfuppofeit, neverthelefa/to bepktfii execution, ia It 
p»robabie, that when' the enhny invefla thfe places he will 
ffifFer thefewreeehes'to retire where theypfeafe, and tVe 
garrifoii lO tvaiHtfelf <kf iheh* banifhmeut? So far irOm 
it> that ^e ^ili'undoubjedlyturn^ them biac)ird|;aifi': and' 
furely th« governor wiH iiot Mkr them to peritfi with 
hunger at the gates, nether can he be able afterwards to 
jaftiTy fuch condud to l#s fovereign ; he' will, therefore* 
be reduced to the neceffity of admitting them,, an'd of 
conrfe becomt incapable 6 f holding out long. For fup-^ 
pofe that his garrifon cbnfiftsft>t*ftve thonfand mtii ; that 
he (kak proviAofis for'^hree liionihs,' and that the Aun^ber 
of inhtfbitaors, befides; amOnnta to thirty thoufifnd : fuch 
aia addition will, tonfequentiyi ' render one d^y's con- 
iumpfio'n of provi^ohs equal to what "fix or feven were 
before, and the place not remain tenable fbrabove-twelve 
^fr fOarteen days. But, provided it holds one even twenty 
the- eneitiy has Hitle or no trouble in carrying on. ih^ 
lifge^'bteaufett mu(^^ aHeli^tb.'rtti^enider ofita'dwn'jic^ 
coed: aitd'tbbs wiUat) tbe mlHions, which li'stv^ been 

^xpcadedin /orc»fylng:ii>'%e thrown away; ' 

Wiiaa. 1 iiavo ^ao* faying >.appraH t ) me fafflcijnit' ^^ 
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OF Fortification, 

d^^flsonfiratc the great defeds of fortified cities ; tcd^Kat 
ic is mod advantageoas /or a fov-reigo to €tc& fortr^jflet 
in fuch (ituatoos a» are .ftrong by a ture,, and properly 
adapted to cover the couatty : after bavmg done which« 
it will become a matter of priideace, if dot to demolilh the 
fortifications of hit tovyns, as far as to the ranTparcs^ at 
leafi to relinqu (h all thoughts of (Irengthening them, for 
the fttture, oi of laying out fuch immeq^ lomi of money 
to fuch ofelefs and ice&dual purpofes. 
, NotwithlUnding what I have here advanced is founded 
apdn fenfe and reafon, yet I am confc'ois there if hardly 
a fingle perfoa who will concur with me ia opinion, fo 
prevailing and fo abfoliite ia cnftom« A place fituateif» 
according to my plan» may be defended a^a'nftan enemy 
for fever si months^ or even years, provided it can be Tap- 
plied with provifions, becaofe it is free from that dcui- 
ment and incumbt^oce which is unavoidably occafioncd 
by citizens. 

The fieges in Brabant 6ad not been carri« d oo witk 
fuch rapid fuccefs, if the governors had not calculated 
the duration of their defence by that of their provifiocs ; 
oi) which account they were as iippatient for the making 
of a fttfficient breach u t)ie enemy, that they might bo 
thereby furnifhed with a decent opporiuniry of capltula* 
ting : yet, n^withftandiog this mutual difpofition of the 
two lontending parties towardf theaccompl.ih«ieat of the 
fame end^ I have fcen feveral governors obliged to far« 
render,, without having had the honour of marching out 
through the breach. 

It has been a remark of mine, at fiegea, that the ooveft«^ 
way is croude^ at night with men, and a great fire of 
fihall arms confiantty made fromi thence, which does but 
vciy little execuiicn, and faugues the troops, even to a 
degree of abufe -—The ibldier who lias been firirg all 
night, ia naturally t red ; but, as his fi clock mull be out 
of order^ that part of the enfuing day, which he wOuldi 
be gtad to appropriate to reft and refrelhment, he is ob« 
l»ged to fpend in cleaning and repairing it, and in mak- 
ing cartridges ; a drcnmilance of infinite coofeqncnoe, 
and which,^ unlefs attended to, will be produ61tve of dtf* 
Ufes, and a general difliketo the fervte.— 'It.is.tovvacdii 
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Mie thd ef ^ fiege, when -every thing comes to be difpa* 

ceil by t«cbe5y that vigour avd refolation ^re mod wanted ; 

M which time, the greater proofs you give of thofe, the 

more tho enemy will be dffcot;raged ; for dtforders will 

^dieo begin to spread among them, forage and provifioos 

Urill grow fcarce, and all things feem to concur, to their 

iSeftio^ion. If, moreo^r, to add to *their defpondency, 

tbey perceive th^^ydnr refinance is flill Wronger, and that 

it increafes when they expeded it to diminifli, they will 

; be at a lofs bow to a£l» and give themfelTCi up totally to 

«defpair« 

It if for thefe reafoas, that the bed troops ought aUvayt 
Mf bo^re^rved for defperate aiFairaonly, and^never fuffered 
to expofe tbemfeives upon the ramparts, or to do centi'' 
nels duty in ehe night time» but to be fent to their quar- 
ters again, immediately after their return f.om any ex-* 
^ pedition on which they have been employed. 

^Witb" regard to the fire which ia made by the'befieged 
from the-covert^way and the ramparts npon the fvorkmen 
during the night, it amounts to little more than (b much 
noife ; for the foldierit, to avoid the trouble T)f ramming 
clown their charge, take the powder by handfuls, pour ic 
loofe into the barrel, and put the ball ia after it; and, 
as by conftant firing their ihoulders become painful to 
ihem, and the obfcurity of the night, likeivifc, prevents 
. the officers from feeing whaf they do, they only placertbe 
muzzles upon the palifadoes, and fire at random. 

Icis much better to raife, to'Aarda the dofe of the day, 
fome * barbet batteries, either in thfe covert- way, or npon 
the rampartp, and draw^ a line with chalk to dire6t their 
/fire in the night time, towards the proper objed; remov- 
ing them again at break of day. Thefe will do infinitely 
iftiore execution thanahe fmall arms/ becaufe they will 
ftSnake way through gabions and fafcines ; the balls, being 
:as larg€ as walnuts, will fcour the whole breadth of the 
{trenches, and, by rolling and bounding a ricocheta will 
• ' . ■ ' 

'* Thefe battecUf.afc raMU «hotu four feet higher than' the terre* 

^.pleini to that the guoi may be joft^ii^^fa enough to fire oiKrihe p4* 

lapct. TheTxepch have named them batterief en barbe,,or en bar* 

fbettei brcavfc the ball, in ita paiTage oet of the caDnoo, (havei^ si 

*lt were, ih^rafs/rdm the fpper talus of thc^parapst. 
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^ far beyond the ^ert of mufquetry: \%i^ Wi]l Asiak^ 
di ear. fill bavot among tbt wol*ktt>en, and tKT!>f« vfrho fcfv^i 
the batteries; neither wfU the enemy's cahlxm be able tH 
difmotint or iiience th^m. Twelve pieces, planted after 
this irfanner, wiH require no more tH ah th Wj-filt foldieti 
tnd twelve carsnoniers to work t4H?m, an^ will do mori 
mifchief thi'ii AthouAnd men peHed- in th^ covert way j- 
beiides, your tr03jM arc, duriss* aJl this tiA(», at reft; and 
w H, the day after, be in conduioti to be ciii{>loyf d on any 
kird offervice. — It may be cbjc6led, pcrhap?, tilat ihtli 
confumption of po«rder will' be very muc'i increiired by 
this method of firir^g; but the foldicrs, Wtth th^iir fmaH 
arms, wal^moreia the night tikne than the^ uf<$; ttid^ 
if ammunition is fcartfe, the nomberdf g\ind upon thdil 
batttiies may be accordingly licfs. 't'he td vantages re«# 
folting from it will be very eonfiderdble^ in that yoa^ 
troops will be expofed to lefa fatigue, and, eoftl^qoentlyii * 
^be-more free from diforders ;^or noihing occafions tbem fo 
niach as night duties. 

I &ali only make one obfervation in ih:$ plactf; whkH 
is, that all the ancient fortincations art t^tdlixUiy good 
for nothing, and the modern ones notmnch better. Au« 
gttftus the Second, King of Poland, hfar formed an adiiii^ 
rable^lan of fortification ; bat, as the prefi^ntconftru^oti! 
of places is founded oipon a different fy^cni'9 and we a^e 
compiled to make nfe of them as they are, I (halT, there- 
fore, only endeavour to remedy their mofl glaring defefls;* 
and, amongft many, that of all the outworks, for in(Unce» 
being (carped at the gorge, is far fiom being thie lead: 
in order to remedy which, it is neceifary to contrive an 
eafy communication with them, fo as to have power, 
when they fall into the hands of the befirgers, to affail 
^em fword in hand from behind : for after they have 
madtf a lodgment in them, the n\iiiiber of men which they 
leave to keep pofTeilion is but fmalt, beeaufe thf ir covering 
t>arty and pioneers are obliged to retire: if, therefore^ you 
can command accefs to them, and attack them afterward! 
with a faperior force, you mud undoobtedly diflodge 
them ; and, before they can renew iheaiFault, their lodge-^^ 

«ent will be dedroyed. This you may accompliih with 
fety, becaofe you will not be expofed to any interrupt 
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llOn from the fire of their batteries or trenches ; they will 
that be obli^d to make a frtfli tttack» ia which the/ 
aiiift lofe aa lafinite namber of men, because it will ba 
seceflary for then to aflail it with a large force. Wh< n 
Chejr have agaia carried the work, aod iheir parties are 
retired, yoo are to repeat jroar Tally, aod difpoffirfa them 
as before : aothing can be more deHra^ive aad difcoo- 
raging to the be&gers, than this method of proceeding 
with them ; aod the advanuge, moreover, will be always 
on your fide. 

Ail works that are (carped at the gorge, are irrecover- 
able after once they have been carried, from the difHcuUy 
of their accefs, the fecurity of the enemy, and the im- 
prudicablenels of attacking them ; for, as they have only 
a fmall pafiage, and frequently aftalr-cafe, fo oat row as 
to admit but one man at a time, the alLilants fiom t^e 
fgarrifoQ will be deftroyed as faft as tbey appear: they maft 
'Ofneceflity, therefore, be totally abandoned, when, once 
the enemy has got poHefiion of them; becaufe to at- 
tempt to reuke them afterwards* is only facrificing the 
lives of your foldiers to no maoner of purpofe* 
. What has been faid is fafficient to make it appear, that 
the befieged have no opportiNiities irore favourable jo 
them for diftreffing the enemy during tha'courie of the 
fiege, than thofe which are furnifiied by their own woi ks^ 
fo loog as tbey can keep up an eafy commaoication wicb 
them. 

« 

^ Many people imigine, that, when once^ a breach is 
nud^ in a work, it muft be abandoned, as being no longer 
tenable. It is certain, indeed, that in fuch a cafe, one 
can fcarcely be able to prevent the enemy's making A 
lodgment therein ; but he may be driven oot again, and 
fo reduced to the neceffity of making a fre(h afifault; which 
he may, in like manner, be lepeatedly obliged to do, be« 
caufe the befieged will always have the advantage in 
maintaining it, and moii deftroy yaft numbers at eveiy aa* 
tack. The only effeiloal expedient the enemy can fall 
upon, is to blow it up, which will probably not occur to 
him for feme time, and until he hat mifcarried in .every 
pther attempt* But if, when the ditches are dry, the 
works are coanter mined in fuch a manner^ as to have th# 
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-gallery qiutc round them, Tic will ROt be able to atiil 
htmfelfof the mine. To long as the befieged remain in 
ponVfiLofl of them i becaufe if be digs deeper than thty 
have done, he moll come t* water— Upon the whole, 
nines are prod a^ive of more dread than real . aiifchief, 
«nd are generally difcovered and their effeds prevented. 

Large works are the moil ferviceable, for foiall ones 
are capable of but little ufe or refilhnce, becaufe they ^rc 
fo foon ruined and deilroycd. There is a very good way 
in wet ditches, of retarding the coiiftruAlon of the gallery 
gver them, which it by having large boats covered with 
thick plankp, and filling them with armed foldiers: it will 
beimpomble that it can be carried on, (q long as the 
workmen continue cxpofed to certain deftrudion from ^be^ 
party polled .in thefc boat*, which wiJi always approach 
quite dofe to them before ihey fire, Being made muiktC 
proofs th^ ^jpemy's fmail ai^ms will have no tfFedon them« 
uicoafcqa^nceof whichf they will be obliged to, raifc t 
batt^ at the faliant angle of the ditch. But, after a few 
$rea,. that will ceafe to be fprmidable to them, as they caa 
pce&ntlyget under cover, and the cannon can do but vc* 
ty liul^ imfcUef in plupgingy There are no prafticable 
means of obilrnaing tfee paffligc of the ditch^ but by the 
life of.thefe boats, unlefs holes are made through their 
^veteroent, and guns planted behind it to fcour the furfacc. 
I (hall now proceed to defcribe my own fyllem, founded 
iipon that of the King of Poland's, which appears to mO 
preferable to all others. 

In treating upon this fubje^l, J (hall firft expofe the er- 
rors and defeats of the pnfsnt pradlice, before Ijccom* 
siend any change or innovation in it.' 

Althongh we excel the ancients in fortifications, yet we 
are far from having arrived at that perfe£lion, which this 
branch of the military art will admit. Wiih rti'^urd tp my« 
felf» 1 am not fo vain as to think that I am poff^nTed of any 
juncommon (hare of knowledge in it ; -never the. lefs, I am 
not ^tjo be imposed npon by the iexahed names of Mef* 
£eursde Vanban.ard Coehoroi who have con fumed im« 
tnenfe^fums in fortifying, place^, without having made any 
^dition to.thc^'r ilrength > at le^Q, an/that was material, 
jir proportioneo to iVhat might have been expe£ted i as is 
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evident id tile drctunftance of tbetr having T>ei^ii 'tkk^ 
whh (^ tttuci eafe and expedition. 

We have modern ertgiiieen fo ob(core lii themfehres as 
f<arce])r to be kHown, who bitve, tiot^ichflan^ing, profited^ 
by tht efrors *of thofb tli^o itli^^htf tnilfter!, anU are in'/i-' 
aitely Aiperior fo them; but who, at the lattic rihie; bnjjr 
bold die nieditim, as it were, between th^ deficrericy of 
theirpraflice, and that point of pe^fe^oii Which ir^ 
jQloald endeavour to arrive at. 

« Without entering into a* miferable detail offllf tt^ fMV^ 
#otk8 i^hich th^y haVii invented, I'ihtll at dilee'di^cdv^^ 
theuj>ttll1 defea of their fyftem. 

Thi^y hare ereaed their forti%etftfOh^iH a teiriil eTirnf-' 
•l>liitheatfe> in order to be able tb fire ffdtd eir\Btf pM ©r 
tb^ni, at if the befieg^d coald ihak^ off of d'ret tried twbi^kV 
ib long i% their own troops occo^iM dn'tkhfc^iAotnddilf^lf 
before it : to wl^at mirpbfb tfaerefih'tf afri^'th^ raif^ fd 
«igh f The conftqaence of ^liitk i^ chin b»b| tb^f^ 
46 modi expofed^ the ei^einy d^ftrdVs xWr&i ifi%&#iftl$ 
k^rfimlhed bi^ feeond-pttalfisUhlfefKli^d 8ii b&j^ier: i 
day or tv^oi we (bffiei^ilt to i^ iu Thus tB^ iife^ll WiUf 
defences ruined^ your ciinnon difihduht^, and ibft W^«ff 



AS the befieged are therefore difcouraged and'^afraM to 
fliew th^mfelvesy the enemy cahies on his approached' ve-' 
ry fad, and foon arrives upon the glaci?. ''At the covferti 
way, he, perhaps, meets with fome difficulty and otiflf^bc* 
tton; bet as it is only defended by works that haV£ Heti 
already much damaged, he foon renders blmfij)f ih0^ of 
it, miikes ^lodgements, and raifes batterie^ in it, wnidi 
totally ruin the defences of the place. If there are an^ 
low flsnjts, batteries are ereAed upon the faliimt angled 
«f the dltcb{ becaufe that, being parallel with tboA 
Aanks, and they^ moreover, very narrow and confined ii^ 
front, they are prefeptly deftroyed^ Where there arecaft- 
mat^s, Hktwife, they are Hopped o^ and the enibfafno^i 
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tf^^^f^pi^n a w^^kt le( it be iKver (ip highor £ariai 
^e ;^fC9r y^k9^ ik^^nifig^i imve little nrore to do, thm 
}p ifitltlvdfaw. theic ti:qopft» 9nd to give it up*t for, i|s it it 
fcarped 2^t ^hp^gOTgiif %pi l^aa only a flair^cafe or narrow 
paiffige into it,. ^ is ienpi^flicfible to attack it again, wheia 
^pjce taken ; aB<^ tl^U 4iffip^Uy of accefi, at the fame time 
t|)^^it!reivd^r2^Uifr«qQi^rjiblelQ them, (pnrea to fortify 
|ui^ fecu^e.^h^^^eilfeg^^ injt; the patty feot %q po£e^ 
^f^mfUvfs ^4t if b^tffnall. faecavfe thetacmy knows it 
in^i ^e a^|4pn%^ 9- ^W^f ft* the dcGBnoes hAmi k art 
l^vieil^ a|D^ 4«^Qy0» they lflt%e themfelves in k wiiii» 
^^^ ^i^y oppof^ion or:lc«rs : iAAe& of wUch^ if tsbexom* 
a y niq^iqn bf liWAP iiCand the main body of tJieplaceBwaaetf^ 
g^J^,\|k^99Jd he,oblig«dlQ fend a very large foiroe» tonakt 
a ffxj^^ti2jif!ii Wdg^ipf 0l,r ai\d to fttftaio a ficeat maiy a& 
f^irit^ ifik ihfi qa^tajiaieg of it» which woiSd be attended 
Wi(K (he deAru^tiom of great njimhert of hit ti»t]n. 

Thefe de&As having been in pact difcoTered^ tae^gnis* 
loj^ fite }ff^ iiio:o4iK;e4» in order to remedy them : bnt tbt 

Signal imp^h^xo^ of (his pbaof conftrt^lliott it foeh^ 
at the i|9CQnveniQ9€|ia muft alwaya fiibfiA^ for» if from 
iHe body^of the place you fee Into the country, and upon 
thjsglacis^ oyer your advanced worka, the earmy mud 
tonUfyac^ily comniaad as good a view of yon, at not n 
$et^er ; and, although ho does not rain all yoiir defencca 
thefCf yet he at leaft preveoti yonr beine s^Ie to siak« 
^Ce of them ; which it ii moreovetimpoffible lot yoa to dog 
without deilioyiag your own troops, fo long as. you have 
any in She outworks before th^m* To what purpoie is it» 
therefore, to have a pro(pei^ upon the glacis from the; bo<« 
dy of the place, iince it can be ferviceable in no other re£* 
pe£l, than to defend thofe works, which are immedhuely 
Ipfore it ?' for whjie yon remain in poileffion of the out* 
wprks, Vou a^-e prevented, as i havetjuft above oblerved, 
£rom fit^in^ upon t|)^ glacis;, during which time the ene^i 
fiy. has thea^van^g^ of playing hit batteries fiom thence, 
to level botii your di;taiphed defences^ and thofe of the- 
n^a^n^body of the pla^e^-<-2f»iMi the other Ipuid^ its for** 
t^i^ptip^s. were lower, the befiegers, in order to deftroy. 
theni>^ wouljd be oUigitd t# (d'eS. frelh baucries againfft 
t^fcry diftlhd work, which would prove no eafy talk in 
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tiftc execotiott $ erpcdaliy if the works were left fpaciout^ 
in proportion at they were farther advanced t iwardi the 
coontry, and conftra^ed in fucb a manner ai to have com- 
mnnications bywhich th^y might be eafily attacked again, 
nfier they have been carried by the enemy. 

When the enemy attacks me, he will, at afual, carrjr 
sny covert way* and dellroy the defence of my counter- 
guard and lunettet. Yet as long u I have my caiematea 
Iree in there entering angle of roy coanter- guards, how 
luriW he be able to pafs the dkch^' io order to aflhalt them f 
Perhaps, it may be anfwered, that 'his- batteries will dc(^ 
troy tbem. -Bat this is far horn being fo eafy to accdm- 
plifli $s might be ima^wd, for he will not be able to plaiit 
above two or three pieces of cannon upon the faliant ao-» 
gle of tbe coottterfcarp $ and^ in. carrying, on bis approach*. 
fts againft the batteries of my cafemates, he motf foC 
Cain a continaal &n of an hundred from the bottom of the 
d'tchy and the faliant angles of ray cotiDtfr-gaards and 
iuoettes. Will it be therefor^ prafUcable for him, 'vx- 
pofed both night and day to fo dreadful a fire, wbith ft 
will mor^ver be impoflibte for him to pot a Hop to, to 
ercA his gallery ovef the ditch ? ^ 

Itisamax'tm io engineering, that one cannot com- 
mand any fitnation, without being at the fame tirod com- 
manded by it ; which priacipU has been hitherto ilriftly 
adhered to, without refle^ing, that the bufinefi is to ob- 
lige the enemy to expoie himielf in places where there is 
but little ground to occupy r where he can be overlooked 
by a larger front than he i8.ab!e to withftand ; and where 
ic \tf moreover, impra&icable for him to erc^ ary batce- 
fies Jin bis defence. 

AH this I am enabled to accomplifh by meairs of my 
open cafemates ; for J command the ditch ; and there i» 
uo poffibility of his latfiag a battery to play irpon^ or dif. 
mount either thofe which are thus planted upon the fmface 
of the water, or thofe of my ravelins, becaufe they are 
covered by my counter- guard. I can, moreover, repair 
in the iright*time all the damage that may ^ave been done 
to my cafemaces; and if they hsf^en to be blocked up 
with rubbiih, my canttod will be fufficknt to open a way 
through it* 
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But let us Ciippokf that the besiegers ba?e pafled the 
€rft ditcby and made a lodgment opon the coanter gaard : 
he will there, aUof a fudden, difcovcr a vafl nnmber of 
gunsy planted en barbette, which will fire opon Man on 
every fide, in a fitoation where it wiU be impoflible for 
him to ere6l battertes to defend hinafelf ; -and where he 
will be expofed to the defences of my ravelins, which at 
yet will not have foitained the lead damage. In what 
manner, therefore, can he avail himfelf of the poi&ffion 
of (his work ? For, having only a foot or two of earth 
above the beams, and being likewifc overlooked by two 
Urge faces, he will never attempt to bring any artiUery 
into it. Will he plant two pieces of cannon upon the fa* 
Uant angle of tbe coanter*guard, to difmomt forty>four 
that are upon my twa facet ; together with -the 440 large 
and long pieces, called amoietces, which command him» 
and force a paflage through all gabions, fand-bags, and 
blinds, that are oppofed againft Siem? Where then will 
he be able to raiie hit battery ? For the paflage of thd 
ditch will remain impradicable to him, till he has firft 
nade himfelf matter of my cafemacer* Perhaps it may bo 
obferved, that, by fetting the miner to them, they may 
be rained : but it will be found otherwife in thecxecution. 
The only expedienu, therefore, which feem to remain* 
are either to fet fire to theoiy <«r to deflroy the piles undtr 
water i both which are equally impofiible» 

But even grant that he has made himfelf mafier of my 
cafemaces^ I iha 1 foon demolilh them with my floating 
batteries ; he will then have only a part of the parapet re* 
maining; and, in order to raife batteries, he will be re- 
duced to the neceffity of fetching earth from a great diC 
tance for their foundation, which is a work that muft be 
accompanied with no froall difficulty and inconvenience.-— 
Nevcrthelefs, let us even fuppofe him to have furmountedL 
it ; for aiBdttity and time, according to the proverb, will 
accompliih every thing. • Yet, I infift upon it, that he 
will be obliged to fill up the front of two entire polygons, 
and the ditch of the ceonter-guard (for which even ths 
total demolition of it will not furnifli fufficieot matetiais) 
before he can be able to ere.^ the batteriet : from which 
one may form a judgment of the difficulty that mutt at- 
tend the conftradion of them 1 and, after having accom- 
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pTkh^ «11 tbiiy how cft» be pafs th&4itch» in order to at« 
Uck int^ fftvetins : for my g^ns, w^ich he wHl oerer be 
•blc'-to difinount, fcour ^e l»li*iH angle f<— Sot foppole, 
thatlit has even facceeded fo fa^ as. to have made a lodg.^^ 
vent in one of thofe ravelin*, how will he maintain hin** 
feilf to it ? He will find hiodfeJf sil at once qoice open and 
expoTed 4a the fire of an ensire pofygon, tn the ditch bcr 
fore which { can Hkewife fwft three or f6^^ battaHont» 
fwofdin hand, whieh h will be knpnfticabie for hitti to 
•ppoTe with an equal number ; oreven with two ba(talion«pc 
kthislodgaMntbeever^badvantagftonily eHe^ed: whitli 
batuUons will moreeirar be obliged to enter hy iSFea 
ihfOttgh the breach, and siuft \h deftroyed, ai fad as thejF 
advance by four or €ve ptieces of cannea/' loaded iwitl^ 
mpe fiiot, that foour ite pafiage from the adjacemf 
lank, i Ihaill be under no apprefaeiiikaia concerning the 
Hcc€{$ of my falliet : f^r^ provided they are repulfed, 
Aey may re«ire to the fbat of the body <lf the place, 
where aM ray troopa wiN be ^ere ander avmti and from 
whenoe the enemy will be expofed to a very fefere fire. 
^ I hare always had tn my head that remarkable indance 
of a certain work, that was taken and retaken at the fiego 
of Caadia, thi«ty*fix different times, and which coft the 
l^urka above twanty-five thoniand mrt» : a circemttanct 
whtckhas giiren me a great opinion of fuch whofe con* 
(Irudion will admit of their being attacked and recovei^d 
after they have been loll. There are no opportunities, 
during the Coui fe of a fiege» mote fovoorable to the be- 
fiege<l for engsgteg the enemy, and retarding hia apT 
proaches, than thofe which are fumifhed by works of 
thiskttid; becanie the former aie expofed to no dang^ 
from without, at the fame time thac the latter is alwaya 
obHg#d to enter by the breach, and, if he brings an^r ca|i- 
i)on into theni, he la fore to Wfe them. 

In fhort, I am inclined to think, that the attack of e 
forty coaftrufird upon this principle, would bos a little di» 
minifll that rage for fie^a which lately prevailed.«~One 
fhoald at ell times endeavoar to have a wet ditch; iJP poS* 
bde^ to preveat the enemy from being able to maka hit 
l>affiige by the fap, or in any other manaer than bf gaUe* 
riea eroded over ir, •/vTj*^ 

; FINIS. 
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